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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
IN THE DARK. 


A week later, Alban Morris hap- 
pened to be in Miss Ladd’s study, 
with a report to make on the sub- 
ject of his drawing-class. Mrs. 
Ellmother interrupted them for a 
moment. 
to return. bqok :whigh 
had borrowed thag mosyning... : :-" 


‘Has Miss de Sor, . done, with it . 


already ? Miss rid asked. $ 3s 


‘She won’t read-it,ma’ati? “‘Shé* 


says the leaves smell of ae 
smoke.’ 

Miss Ladd turned to Alban, 
and shook her head with an air 
of good-humoured reproof. ‘I 
know who has been reading that 
book last!’ she said. 

Alban pleaded guilty, by a look. 
He was the only master in the 
school who smoked. As Mrs. 
Ellmother passed him, on her way 
out, he noticed the signs of suffer- 
ing in her wasted face. 

‘That woman is surely in a 
bad state of health,’ he said. ‘ Has 
she seen the doctor? 

‘She flatly refuses to consult 


She entered the room | 
Miangipe: : 


the doctor,’ Miss Ladd replied. 
‘If she was a stranger, I should 
meet the difficulty by telling Miss 
de Sor (whose servant she is) that 
Mrs. Ellmother must be sent 
home. But I cannot act in that 
peremptory manner towards a per- 
son in whom Emily is interested.’ 

From that moment, Mrs, Ell- 


‘nother ‘bégame a person in whom 
: ‘Adbaw Wa’ interested. Later in 
the day, he met her in one of the 
: :Igwer corridors of the house, and 
“spoke to her. 


‘T am afraid the 
air of this place doesn’t agree with 
you,’ he said. 

Mrs. Ellmother’s irritable ob- 
jection to being told (even in- 
directly) that she looked ill, ex- 
pressed itself roughly in reply. 
‘I daresay you mean well, sir— 
but I don’t see how it matters to 
you whether the place agrees with 
me or not,’ 

‘ Wait a minute,’ Alban answer- 
ed good-humouredly. ‘I am not 
quite a stranger to you.’ 

‘ How do you make that out, if 
you please ? 

‘] know a young lady who has 
a sincere regard for you.’ 


* The Right of Translation is Reserved, 
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‘You don’t mean Miss Emily ? 
‘Yes, I do. I respect and ad- 
mire Miss Emily; and I have 
tried, in my poor way, to be of 
some little service to her.’ 

Mrs. Ellmother’s haggard face 


instantly softened. ‘Please to ° 


forgive me, sir, for forgetting my 
manners, she said simply. ‘I 
have had my health since the day 
I was born—and I don’t like to 
be told, in my cld age, that a new 
place doesn’t agree with me.’ 

Alban accepted this apology in 
a manner which at once won the 
heart of the Noith-country woman. 
He shook hands with her. ‘ You're 
one of the right sort,’ she said ; 
‘there are not many of them in 
this house.’ 

Was she alluding to Francine ? 
Alban tried to make the discovery. 
Polite circumlocution would be 
evidently thrown away on Mrs. 
Ellmother. ‘Is your young mis- 
tress one of the right sort? he 
asked bluntly. 

The old servant’s answer was 
expressed by a frowning look, fol- 
lowed by a plain question. 

‘Do you say that, sir, hecause 
you like my young mistiess / 

‘No.’ seis 

‘ Please to shake hands again !° 
She said it—took his hand with 
a sudden grip that spoke for itself 
—and watked away. 

Here was an exhibition of cha- 
racter, which Alban was just the 
man to appreciate. ‘If I had 
been an old woman,’ he thought 
in his dryly humorous way, ‘I 
believe 1 should have been like 
Mrs. Ellmother. We might have 
talked of Emily, if she had not 
left me in such a hurry. When 
shall I see her again?’ 

He was destined to see her 
again, that night—under circum- 
stances which he remembered to 
the end of his life. 

The rules of Netherwoods, in 
summer-time, recalled the young 





‘I say No:’ 


ladies from their evening's recrea- 
tion in the grounds at nine o’clock. 
After that hour, Alban was free 
to smoke his pipe, and to linger 
among trees and flower-beds be- 
fore he returned to his hot little 
rooms in the village. As a relief 
to the drudgery of teaching the 
young ladies, he had been using 
his pencil, when the day’s lessons 
were over, for his own amuse- 
ment. It was past ten o’clock 
before he lit his pipe, and began 
walking slowly to and fro on the 
path which led to the summer- 
house, at the southern limit of the 
grounds. 

In the perfect stillness of the 
night, the clock of the village 
church was distinctly audible, 
striking the hours and the quar- 
ters. The moon had not risen ; 
but the mysterious glimmer of 
starlight trembled on the large 
open space between the trees and 
the house. 

Alban paused, admiring with 
an artist’s eye the effect of light, 
so faintly and delicately beautiful, 
on the broad expanse of the lawn. 
* Does‘ the- mau -Kve who could 
point thet? he ‘asked - himself. 


.His memory recalled the works 
‘of the greatest of all landscape 


painters—the -English artists of 
fifty-yeais since. While recollec- 
ticns of many a noble picture 
were still passing through his 
mind, he was startled by the 
sudden appearance of a bare- 
headed woman on the terrace 
steps. 

She hurried down to the lawn, 
staggering as she ran—stopped, 
and looked back at the house— 
hastened onwards towards the 
trees—stopped again, looking back- 
wards and forwards, uncertain 
which way to turn next—and 
then advanced once more. He 
could now hear her heavily gasp- 
ing for breath, As she came 
nearer, the starlight showed a 
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panic-stricken face—the face of 
Mrs. Ellmother. 

Alban ran to meet her. She 
dropped on the grass before he 
could cross the short distance 
which separated them. As he 
raised her in his arms, she looked 
at him wildly, and murmured and 
muttered in the vain attempt to 
speak, ‘Look at me again,’ he 
said. ‘Don’t you remember the 
man who had some talk with you 
to-day? She still stared at him 
vacantly : he tried again. ‘ Don’t 
you remember Miss Emily’s 
friend ? 

As the name passed his lips, 
her mind in some degree recovered 
its balance. ‘Yes,’ she said; 
‘Emily’s friend ; I’m glad I have 
met with Emily’s friend.’ She 
caught at Alban’s arms—starting, 
as if her own words had alarmed 
her. ‘What am I talking about? 
Did I say “Emily”? A servant 
ought to say ‘Miss Emily.” 
My head swims. Am I going 
mad ? 

Alban led her to one of the 
garden chairs. ‘You're only a 
little frightened,’ he said. ‘ Rest, 
and compose yourself.’ 

She looked over her shoulder 
towards the house. ‘ Not here! 
I’ve run away from a she-devil; I 
want to be out of sight. Further 
away, Mister—I don’t know your 
name. Tell me your name; I 
won’t trust you, unless you tell 
me your name !’ 

‘Hush ! hush! Call me Alban.’ 

‘I never heard of such a name ; 
I won’t trust you.’ 

‘You won’t trust your friend, 
and Emily’s friend? You don’t 
mean that, I’m sure. Call me 
by my other name—call me 
“ Morris.” ’ 

‘Morris,’ she repeated. ‘ Ah, 
I’ve heard of people called “ Mor- 
ris.” Look back! Your eyes are 
young—do you see her on the 
terrace ?” 
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‘ There isn’t a living soul to be 
seen anywhere.’ 

With one hand he raised her as 
he spoke—and with the other he 
took up the chair, In a minute 
more, they were out of sight of 
the house. He seated her so that 
she could rest her head against 
the trunk of a tree. 

‘What a good fellow !’ the poor 
old creature said, admiring him ; 
‘he knows how my head pains 
me. Don’t stand up! You're a 
tall man. She might see you.’ 

‘She can see nothing. Look 
at the trees behind us. Even 
the starlight doesn’t get through 
them.’ 

Mrs. Ellmother was not satis- 
fied yet. ‘ You take it coolly,’ she 
said. ‘Do you know who saw us 
together in the passage to-day? 
You good Morris, she saw us— 
she did. Wretch! Cruel, cunning, 
shameless wretch.’ 

In the shadows that were round 
them, Alban could just see that 
she was shaking her clenched fists 
in the air. He made another at- 
tempt to control her. ‘ Don’t 
excite yourself! If she comes 
into the garden, she might hear 
you.’ 

The appeal to her fears had its 
effect. 

‘ That's true,’ she said, in lower- 
ed tone. Sudden distrust of him 
seized her the next moment. ‘Who 
told me I was excited? she burst 
out. ‘It’s you who are excited. 
Deny it if youdare! I begin to 
suspect you, Mr. Morris ; I don’t 
like your conduct. What has 
become of your pipe? I saw you 
put your pipe in your coat pocket. 
You did it, when you set me 
down among the trees where she 
could see me! You are in league 
with her—she is coming to meet 
you here—you know she doesn’t 
like tobacco-smoke. Are you two 
going to put me in the mad- 
house ? 
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She started to her feet. It 
occurred to Alban that the speedi- 
est way of pacifying her might 
be by means of the pipe. Mere 
words would exercise no per- 
suasive influence over that be- 
wildered mind. Instant action, 
of some kind, would be far more 
likely to have the right effect. 
He put his pipe and his tobacco- 
pouch into her hands, and so 
mastered her attention before he 
spoke. 

‘Do you know how to fill a 
man’s pipe for him ? he asked. 

‘ Haven’t I filled my husband’s 
pipe hundreds of times? she an- 
swered sharply. 

‘Very well. Now do it for 
me. 

She took her chair again instant- 
ly, and filled the pipe. He lighted 
it, and seated himself on the grass, 
quietly smoking. ‘ Do you think 
I’m in league with her now? he 
asked; purposely adopting the 
rough tone of a man in her own 
rank of life. 

She answered him as she might 
have answered her husband, in the 
days of her unhappy marriage. 

*O, don’t gird at me—there’s a 
good man! If I’ve been off my 
head fora minute or two, please 
not to notice me. It’s cool and 
quiet here,’ the poor woman said 
gratefully. ‘Bless God for the dark- 
ness ; there’s something comforting 
in the darkness—along with a good 
man like you. Give mea word of 
advice, You are my friend in 
need. What am I to do? I 
daren’t go back to the house !’ 

She was quiet enough now, to 
suggest the hope that she might 
be able to give Alban some in- 
formation. ‘ Were you with Miss 
de Sor?’ he asked, ‘before you 
came out here? What did she 
do to frighten you?’ 

There was no answer; Mrs. 
Ellmother had abruptly risen once 
more. ‘Hush!’ she whispered. 
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‘ Don’t I hear somebody near 
us? 

Alban at once went back, along 
the winding path which they had 
followed. No creature was visible 
in the gardens or on the terrace. 
On returning. he found it impos- 
sible to use his eyes to any good 
purpose in the obscurity among 
the trees. He waited awhile, 
listening intently. Nosound was 
audible: there was not even air 
enough to stir the leaves. 

As he returned to the place 
that he had left, the silence was 
broken by the chimes of the dis- 
tant churchclock striking the three 
quarters past ten. 

Even that familiar sound jarred 
on Mrs. Ellmother’s shattered 
nerves. The cry that escaped her 
relieved Alban of the feeling of 
uneasiness which still troubled 
him. In her state of mind and 
body, she was at the mercy of any 
false alarm which might be raised 
by her own fears. He sat down 
by her again—opened his match- 
box to relight the pipe — and 
changed his mind. Mrs. Ellmo- 
ther had unconsciously warned 
him to be cautious. 

For the first time, he thought 
it likely that the heat in the house 
might induce some of the inmates 
to try the cooler atmosphere in the 
grounds. If this happened, and 
if he continued to smoke, curio- 
sity might tempt them to follow 
the scent of tobacco hanging on 
the stagnant air. 

‘Is there nobody near us? 
Mrs. Ellmotherasked. ‘ Are you 
sure? 

‘Quite sure. Now tell me— 
did you really mean it, when you 
said just now that you wanted my 
advice ? 

‘Of course I meant it! Who 
else have I got to help me? 

‘I am ready and willing to help 
you, but I can’t do it unless I 
know first what has passed be- 
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tween you and MissdeSor. Will 
you trust me? 

‘T will! 

‘May I depend on you? 

‘I give you my promise—you 
may depend on that.’ 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
THE TREACHERY OF THE PIPE. 


THERE was a pause. It was 
too dark to see in Mrs. Ellmo- 
ther’s face why she was hesitating. 
Surprised by her silence, Alban 
asked if she was beginning already 
to repent of her promise. 

* It isn’t that,’ she said, ‘it’s my 
poor mind. I’m all abroad—lI 
don’t know what to say first.’ 

‘ Let me try if I can help you. 
You have been with Miss de Sor 
to-night. Did she ask you to 
stay with her, when you went 
into her room ? 

‘That’s it! She rang for me, 
to see how I was getting on with 
my needlework—and she was 
what I call hearty, for the first 
time since I have been in her ser- 
vice. I didn’t think badly of her 
when she first talked of engaging 
me ; and I’ve had reason to repent 
of my opinion ever since. O, she 
showed the cloven foot to-night ! 
“Sit down,” she says; “I’ve 
nothing to read, and I hate work ; 
let’s have a little chat.” She's 
got a glib tongue of herown. All 
I could do was to say a word now 
and then to keep hergoing. She 
talked and talked till it was time 
to light the lamp. She was par- 
ticular in telling me to put the 
shade over it. We were half in 
dark, and half in the light. She 
trapped me (Lord knows how!) 
into talking about foreign parts ; 
I mean the place she lived in be- 
fore they sent her to England. 
Have. you heard that she comes 
from the West Indies ? 
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‘Yes; I have heard that. Go 
on.’ 

‘Wait a bit, sir. There’s some- 
thing, by your leave, that I want 
to know. Do you believe in 
Witchcraft ? 

‘Ofcourse not! Did Miss de 
Sor put that question to you? 

* She did.’ 

‘ And how did you answer? 

‘ Neither in one way nor the 
other. I’m in two minds about 
that matter of Witchcraft. When 
I was a girl, there was an old 
woman in our village, who was a 
sort of show. People came to see 
her from all the country round— 
gentlefolks among them. It was 
her great age that made her 
famous. More than a hundred 
years old, sir! One of our neigh- 
bours didn’t believe in her age, 
and she heard of it. She cast a 
spell on his flock—I tell you, she 
sent a plague on his sheep, the 
plague of the Bots. The whole 
flock died; I remember it well. 
Some said the sheep would have 
had the Botsanyhow. Some said 
it was the spell. Which of them 
was right? How am I to settle 
it? 

‘Did you mention t is to Miss 
de Sor? 

‘I was obliged to mention it. 
Didn’t I tell you, just now, that 
I can’t make up my mind about 
Witchcraft? ‘You don’t seem to 
know whether you believe or dis- 
believe,” she says. It made me 
look like afool. I told her I had 
my reasons—and then I was 
obliged to give them.’ 

‘ And what did she do then ? 

‘She said, “I've got a better 
story of Witchcraft than yours.” 
And she opened a little book, 
with a lot of writing in it, and 
began to read. Her story made 
my flesh creep. It turns mecold, 
sir, when I think of it now.’ 

He heard her moaning and 
shuddering. Strongly as his in- 
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terest was excited, there was a 
compassionate reluctance in him 
to ask hertogoon. His merciful 
scruples proved to be needless. 
The fascination of beauty it is 
possible to resist. The fascination 
of horror fastens its fearful hold 
on us, struggle against it as we 
may. Mrs. Ellmother repeated 
what she had heard, in spite of 
herself. 

‘It happened in the West In- 
dies,’ she said ; ‘and the writing 
of a woman-slave was the writing 
in the little book. The slave 
wrote about her mother. Her 
mother was a black—a Witch in 
her own country. There was a 
forest in her own country. The 
devil taught her Witchcraft in 
the forest The serpents and the 
wild beasts were afraid to touch 
her. She lived without eating. 
She was sold for a slave, and sent 
to the island—an island in the 
West Indies, An old man lived 
there ; the wickedest man of them 
all. He filled the black Witch 
with devilish knowledge. She 
learnt to make the image of wax. 
The image of wax casts spells, 
You put pins in the image of 
wax. At every pin you put, the 
person under the spell gets nearer 
and nearer to death. ‘There was 
a poor black in the island. He 
offended the Witch. She made 
his image in wax ; she cast spells 
on him. He couldn't sleep; he 
couldn’t eat; he was such a 
coward that common noises fright- 
ened him. Like Me! O God, 
like Me!’ 

‘Wait a little,’ Alban inter- 
posed, ‘You are exciting your- 
self again—wait.’ 

‘ You're wrong, sir! You think 
it ended when she finished her 
story, and shut up her book; 
there’s worse to come than any- 
thing you've heard yet. I don’t 
know what I did to offend her. 
She looked at me and spoke to 
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me as if I was the dirt under her 
feet. ‘If you're too stupid to 
understand what I have been 
reading,” she says, “get up and 
go to the glass. Look at yourself, 
and remember what happened to 
the slave who was under the 
spell. You're getting paler and 
paler, and thinner and thinner; 
you're pining away just as he did. 
Shall I tell you why?’ She 
snatched off the shade from the 
lamp, and put her hand under 
the table, and brought out an 
image of wax. My image! She 
pointed to three pins init. ‘‘ One,” 
she says, “for nosleep. One for 
no appetite. One for broken 
nerves.” I asked her what I had 
done to make such a bitter enemy 
of her. She says, “ Remember 
what I asked of you when we 
talked of your being my servant. 
Choose which you will do? Die 
by inches” (I swear she said it, as 
I hope to be saved); “die by 
inches, or tell me—”’ 

There—in the full frenzy of 
the agitation that possessed her— 
there, Mrs. Ellmother suddenly 
stopped. 

Alban’s first impression was 
that she might have fainted. He 
looked closer, and could just see 
her shadowy figure still seated in 
the chair. He asked if she was 
ill. No. 

‘Then why don’t you go on? 

*T have done,’ she answered. 

* Do you think you can put me 
off” he rejoined sternly, ‘with 
such an excuse as that? What 
did Miss de Sor ask you to tell 
her? You promised to trust me. 
Be as good as your word.’ 

In the days of her health and 
strength, she would have set him 
at defiance. All she could do now 
was to appeal to his mercy. 

‘Make some allowance for me,’ 
she said. ‘I have been terribly 
upset. What has become of my 
courage? What has broken me 
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down in this way? Spare me, 
sir.’ 

He refused to listen. ‘This 
vile attempt to practise on your 
fears may be repeated,’ he re- 
minded her. ‘More base ad- 
vantage may be taken of the 
nervous derangement from which 
you are suffering in the climate 
of this place. You little know 
me, if you think I will allow that 
to go on.’ 

She made a last effort to plead 
with him. ‘0, sir, is this be- 
having like the good kind man I 
thought you were? You say you 
are Miss Emily’s friend. Don’t 
press me—for Miss Emily’s sake !’ 

* Emily ! Alban exclaimed. ‘Is 
she concerned in this? 

There was a change to tender- 
ness in his voice, which persuaded 
Mrs. Ellmother that she had 
found her way to the weak side 
of him. Her one effort now 
was to strengthen the impression 
which she believed herself to 
have produced. ‘ Miss Emily is 
concerned in it,’ she confessed. 

‘In what way? 

‘ Never mind in what way.’ 

* But I do mind.’ 

‘I tell you, sir, Miss Emily must 
never know it to her dying day ! 

The first suspicion of the truth 
crossed Alban’s mind. 

‘And Emily miyht have known 
it,’ he added, ‘if Miss de Sor had 
forced you into telling her what 
she wanted to find out? You 
must have said something to ex- 
cite her curiosity.’ 

* Never !’ 

‘Are you sure you didn’t - be- 
tray yourself, when she showed 
the image and threatened you ? 

‘IT would have died first ! The 
reply had hardly escaped her 
before she regretted it. ‘ What 
makes you want to be so sure 
about it? she said. ‘It looks as 
if you knew— 
‘I do know.’ 
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* What? 

The kindest thing that he 
could do now was to speak out. 
‘Your secret is no secret to me,’ 
he said. 

Rage and fear shook her to- 
gether. For the moment, she 
was like the Mrs. Ellmother of 
former days. ‘ You lie!’ she cried. 

‘I speak the truth.’ 

‘I won't believe you! I daren’t ” 
believe you ! 

‘Listen to me. In Enmily’s 
interests, listen to me. I have 
read of the murder at Zeeland—’ 

‘That’s nothing! The man 
was a namesake of her father.’ 

‘The man was her father him- 
self. Keep your seat. There is 
nothing to be alarmed about. I 
know that Emily is ignorant of 
the horrid death that her father 
died. I know that you and your 
late mistress have kept the dis- 
covery from her to this day. I 
know the love and pity which 
plead your excuse for deceiving 
her, and the circumstances that 
favoured the deception. My good 
creature, Emily’s peace of mind 
is as sacred to me as it is to you! 
I love her as I love my own life 
—and better. Are you calmer, 
now? 

He heard her crying: it was 
the best relief that could come to 
her. After waiting awhile to let 
the tears have their way, he 
helped her to rise. There was no 
more to be said now. The one 
thing to do was to take her back 
to the house. 

‘I can give you a word of 
advice,’ he said, ‘ before we part 
for the night. You must leave 
Miss de Sor’s service at once. Your 
health will be a sufficient excuse. 
Give her warning immediately.’ 

Mrs. Ellmother hung back, 
when he offered her his arm. 
The bare prospect of seeing Fran- 
cine again was revolting to her. 
On Alban’s assurance that the 
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notice to leave could be given in 
writing, she made no further re- 
sistance. The village clock struck 
eleven as they ascended the ter- 
race steps. 

A minute later, another person 
left the grounds by the path which 
led to the house. Alban’s pre- 
caution had been taken too late. 
The smell of tobacco smoke had 
guided Francine, when she was at 
a loss which way to turn next in 
search of Mrs. Ellmother. For 
the last quarter of an hour she 
had been listening, hidden among 
the trees. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
CHANGE OF AIR. 


Tue inmates of Netherwoods 
rose early, and went to bed early. 
When Alban and Mrs. Ellmother 
arrived at the back door of the 
house they found it locked. 

The only light visible, along 
the whole length of the building, 
glimmered through the Venetian 
blind of the window-entrance to 
Francine’s sitting-room. Alban 
proposed to get admission to the 
house by that way. In her hor- 
ror of again encountering Fran- 
cine, Mrs. Ellmother positively 
refused to follow him when he 
turned away from the door. ‘They 
can’t be all asleep yet,’ she said, 
and rang the bell: 

One person was still out of 
bed, and that person was the mis- 
tress of the house. They recog- 
nised her voice in the customary 
question, ‘Who's there?’ The 
door having been opened, good 
Miss Ladd looked backwards and 
forwards between Alban and Mrs, 
Ellmother, with the bewildered 
air of a lady who doubted the evi- 
dence of her own eyes. The next 
moment her sense of humour 
overpowered her. She burst out 
laughing. 
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‘Close the door, Mr. Morris,’ 
she said; ‘and be so good as to 
tell me what this means. Have 
you been giving a lesson in draw- 
ing by starlight ?’ 

Mrs. Ellmother moved so that 
the light of the lamp in Miss 
Ladd’s hand fell on her face. 
‘I’m faint and giddy,’ she said ; 
‘let me get to my bed.’ 

Miss Ladd instantly followed 
her. ‘Pray forgive me! I didn’t 
see you were ill, when I spoke,’ 
she gently explained. ‘ What 
can I do for you? 

‘Thank you kindly, ma'am. I 
want nothing but peace and quiet. 
I wish you good-night.’ 

Alban followed Miss Ladd to 
her study, on the front side of 
the house. He had just men- 
tioned the circumstances under 
which he and Mrs. Ellmother had 
met, when they were interrupted 
by a tap at the door. Francine 
had got back to her room unper- 
ceived, by way of the French win- 
dow. She now presented herself 
with an elaborate apology, and 
with the nearest approach to a 
penitent expression of which her 
face was capable. 

‘I am ashamed, Miss Ladd, to 
intrude on you at this time of 
night. My only excuse is that I 
am anxious about Mrs. Ellmo- 
ther. I heard you just now in 
the hall. If she is really ill, I 
am the unfortunate cause of it.’ 

‘In what way, Miss de Sor? 

‘IT am sorry to say I frightened 
her while we were talking in my 
room, quite unintentionally. She 
rushed to the door and ran out. 
I supposed she had gone to her 
bedroom ; I had no idea she was 
in the grounds.’ 

In this false statement there 
was mingled a grain of truth. It 
was true that Francine believed 
Mrs. Ellmother to have taken re- 
fuge in her room, for she had 
examined the room. Finding it 
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empty, and failing to discover 
the fugitive in other parts of the 
house, she had become alarmed, 
and had tried the grounds next, 
with the formidable result which 
has been already related. Con- 
cealing this circumstance, she had 
lied in such a skilfully artless 
manner that Alban, having no 
suspicion of what had really hap- 
pened to sharpen his wits, was as 
completely deceived as Miss Ladd. 
Proceeding to further explana- 
tion, and remembering that she 
was in Alban’s presence, Francine 
was careful to keep herself within 
the strict limit of truth. She 
only lied again in declaring that 
Mrs. Ellmotber had supposed she 
was in earnest, when she was 
guilty of no more serious offence 
than playing a practical joke. 

In this case, Alban was neces- 
sarily in a position to detect the 
falsehood. But it was so evi- 
dently in Francine’s interests to 
present her conduct in the most 
favourable light, that the dis- 
covery failed to excite his sus- 
picion. He waited in silence, 
while Miss Ladd administered a 
severe reproof. Francine having 
left the room, as penitently as she 
had entered it (with her handker- 
chief over her tearless eyes), he 
was at liberty, with certain re- 
serves, to return to what had 
passed between Mrs. Elimother 
and himself. ; 

‘The. fright which the poor 
old woman has suffered,’ he said, 
‘has led to one good regult. I 
have found her ready at last to 
acknowledge that she is ill, and 
inclined to believe that the change 
to Netherwoods has had some- 
thing to do with it. I have 
advised her to take the cour» 
which you suggested, by leaving 
this house. Is it possible to 
dispense with the usual delay, 
when she gives notice to leave 
Miss de Sor's service ? 
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‘She need feel no anxiety, poor 
soul, on that account,’ Miss Ladd 
replied. ‘In any case, I had 
arranged that a week’s notice on 
either side, should be enough. 
As it is, I will speak to Francine 
myself. The least she can do, to 
express her regret, is to place no 
difficulties in Mrs. Ellmother’s 
way.’ 

The next day was Sunday. 

Miss Ladd broke through her 
rule of attending to secular affairs 
on weekdays only; and, after 
consulting with Mrs. Ellmother, 
arranged with Francine that her 
servant should be at liberty to 
leave Netherwoods (health per- 
mitting) on the next day. But 
one difficulty remained. Mrs. 
FEllmother was in no condition to 
take the long journey to her birth- 
place in Cumberland; and her 
own lodgings in London had been 
let. Under these circumstances, 
what was the best arrangement 
that could be made for her? Miss 
Ladd wisely and kindly wrote to 
Emily on the subject, and asked 
for a speedy reply. 

Later in the day, Alban was 
sent for to see Mrs. Ellmother. 
He found her anxiously waiting 
to hear what had passed, on the 
previous night, between Miss Ladd 
and himself. ‘ Were you careful, 
sir, to say nothing about Miss 
Emily ? 

‘I was especially careful; I 
never alluded to her in any way.’ 

‘Has Miss de Sor spoken to 


you? 

‘I have not given her the 
opportunity.’ 

‘She’s an obstinate one—she 
might try.’ 


‘If she does, she shall hear my 
opinion of her in plain words.’ 

The talk between them turned 
next on Alban’s discovery of the 
secret, of which Mrs. Ellmother 
had believed herself to be the sole 
depositary since Miss Letitia’s 
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death. Without alarming her by 
any needless allusion to Doctor 
Allday or to Miss Jethro, he an- 
swered her inquiries (so far as he 
was himself concerned) without 
reserve. Hercuriosity once satis- 
fied, she showed no disposition 
to pursue the topic. She pointed 
to Miss Ladd’s cat, fast asleep by 
the side of an empty saucer. 

‘Is it a sin, Mr. Morris, to 
wish I was Tom? He doesn’t 
trouble himself about his life that 
is past or his life that is to come. 
If I could only empty my saucer, 
and go to sleep, 1 shouldn’t be 
thinking of the number of people 
in this world, like myself, who 
would be better out of it than in 
it. Miss Ladd has got me my 
liberty to-morrow; and I don’t 
even know where to go, when I 
leave this place.’ 

‘Suppose you follow Tom’s 
example? Alban suggested. 
‘Enjoy to-day (in that comfort- 
able chair) and let to-morrow 
take care of itself.’ 

To-morrow arrived, and justi- 
fied Alban’s system of philosophy. 
Emily answered Miss Ladd’s 
letter, to excellent purpose, by 
telegraph. 

‘I leave London to-day with 
Cecilia’ (the message announced), 
‘for Monksmoor Park, Hants. 
Will Mrs, Ellmother take care of 
the cottage, in my absence? I 
shall be away for a month, at 
least. All is prepared for her, if 
she consents.’ 

Mrs. Ellmother gladly accepted 
this proposal. In the interval of 
Emily’s absence, she could easily 
arrange to return to her own 
lodgings. With words of sincere 
gratitude she took leave of Miss 
Ladd ; but no persuasion would 
induce her to say good-bye to 
Francine. ‘Do me one more 
kindness, ma’am ; don’t tell, Miss 
de Sor when I go away.’ Ignorant 
of the provocation which had 


produced this unforgiving temper 
of mind, Miss Ladd gently remon- 
strated. ‘Miss de Sor received 
my reproof in a penitent spirit ; 
she expresses sincere sorrow for 
having thoughtlessly frightened 
you. Both yesterday and to-day 
she has made kind inquiries after 
your health. Come! come! don’t 
bear malice—wish her good-bye.’ 
Mrs. Ellmother’s answer was 
characteristic. ‘I'll say gocd-bye 
by telegraph, when I get to 
London.’ 

Her last words were addressed 
to Alban. ‘If you can find a 
way of doing it, sir, keep those 
two apart.’ 

‘Do you mean Emily and 
Miss de Sor? 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘What are you afraid of ? 

‘I don’t know.’ 

*Is that quite reasonable, Mrs. 
Ellmcther? 

‘I daresay not. I only know 
that I am afraid.’ 

The pony-chaise took her away. 
Alban’s class was not yet ready 
for him. He waited on the ter- 
race. 

Innocent alike of all knowledge 


-of the serious reason for fear 


which did really exist, Mrs. Ell- 
mother and Alban felt, neverthe- 
less, the same vague distrust of 
an intimacy between the two 
gitls. Idle, vain, malicious, false 
—to know that Francine’s charac- , 
ter presented these faults, without 
any discoverable merits to set 
against them, was surely enough 
to justify a gloomy view of the 
prospect, if she succeeded in 
winning the position of Emily’s 
friend. Alban reasoned it out 
logically in this way—without 
satisfying himself, and without 
accounting for the remembrance 
that haunted him of Mrs. Ell- 
mother’s farewell look. ‘A com- 
monplace man would say we are 
both in a morbid state of mind,’ 











he thought; ‘and sometimes 
commonplace men turn out to be 
right.’ 

He was too deeply preoccupied 
to notice that he had advanced 
perilously near to Francine’s 
window. She suddenly stepped 
out of her room, and spoke to 
him. 

‘Do you happen to know, Mr. 
Morris, why Mrs. Ellmother has 
gone away without bidding me 
good-bye ? 

‘She was probably afraid, Miss 
de Sor, that you might make her 
the victim of another joke.’ 

Francine eyed him steadily. 
‘Have you any particular reason 
for speaking to me in that way ?’ 

‘I am not aware that I have 
answered you rudely—if that is 
what you mean.’ 

‘That is not what I mean. 
You seem to have taken a dislike 
tome. I should be glad to know 
why.’ 

‘I dislike cruelty—and -you 
have behaved cruelly to Mrs. 
Elimother.’ 

‘Meaning to be cruel? Fran- 
cine inquired. 

‘You know as well as I do, 
Miss de Sor, that I can’t answer 
that question.’ 

Francine looked at him again. 
‘Am I to understand that we are 
enemies #’ she asked. 

‘You are to understand,’ he 
replied, ‘that a person who is 
employed by Miss Ladd, cannot 
always presume to express his 
sentiments in speaking to the 
young ladies.’ 

‘If that means anything, Mr. 
Morris, it means that we are 
enemies.’ 

‘It means, Miss de Sor, that I 
am the drawing-master at this 
school, and that I am called to 
my class.’ 

Francine returned to her room, 
relieved of the only doubt that 
had troubled her. Plainly, no 
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suspicion that she had overheard 
what passed between Mrs. EIl- 
mother and himself existed in 
Alban’s mind. As to the use to 
be made of her discovery, she 
felt no difficulty in deciding to 
wait, and be guided by events. 
Her curiosity and her self-esteem 
had been alike gratified—she had 
got the better of Mrs. Ellmother 
at last, and with that triumph 
she was content. While Emily 
remained her friend, it would be 
an act of useless cruelty to dis- 
close the terrible truth. There 
had certainly been a coolness be- 
tween them at Brighton. But 
Francine—still influenced by the 
magnetic attraction which drew 
her to Emily—did not conceal 
from herself that she had offered 
the provocation, and had been 
therefore the person to blame. 
‘I can set all that right,’ she 
thought, ‘when we meet at 
Monksmoor Park.’ She opened 
her desk and wrote the shortest 
and sweetest of letters to Cecilia. 
‘I am entirely at the disposal of 
my charming friend, on any con- 
venient day—may I add, my dear, 
the sooner the better ? 


CHAPTER XXXVILI. 
‘THE LADY WANTS YOU, SIR.’ 


Tue pupils of the drawing-class 
putt away their pencils and colour- 
boxes in high good-humour: the 
teacher’s vigilant eye for faults 
had failed him for the first time 
in their experience. Not one of 
them had been reproved; they 
had chattered and giggled and 
drawn caricatures on the margin 
of the paper, as freely as if the 
master had left the room. Alban’s 
wandering attention was indeed 
beyond the reach of control. His 
interview with Francine had 
doubled his sense of responsibility 
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towards Emily—while he was 
farther than ever from seeing how 
he could interfere, to any useful 
purpose, in his present position, 
and with his reasons for writing 
under reserve. 

One of the servants addressed 
him as he was leaving the school- 
room. The landlady’s boy was 
waiting in the hall with a message 
from his lodgings. 

‘Now then! what is it? he 
asked irritably. 

‘The lady wants you, sir.” With 
this mysterious answer the boy 
presented a visiting card. The 
name inscribed on it was—‘ Miss 
Jethro.’ 

She had arrived by the train, 
and she was then waiting at Al- 
ban’s lodgings. ‘Say I will be 
with her directly.’ Having given 
the message, he stood for awhile, 
with his hat in his hand—literally 
lost in astonishment. It was 
simply impossible to guess at Miss 
Jethro’s object ; and yet, with the 
usual perversity of human nature, 
he was still wondering what she 
could possibly want with him, up 
to the final moment when he 
opened the door of his sitting- 
room. 

She rose and bowed with the 
same grace of movement, and the 
same well-bred composure of man- 
ner, which Doctor Allday had 
noticed when she entered his con- 
sulting-room. Her dark melan- 
choly eyes rested on Alban with a 
look of gentle interest. A faint 
flush of colour animated for a mo- 
ment the faded beauty of her face 
—passed away again—and left it 
paler than before. 

‘I cannot conceal from myself,’ 
she began, ‘that I am intruding 
on you under embarrassing circum- 
stances.’ 

‘May I ask, Miss Jethro, to 
what circumstances you allude ? 

‘You forget, Mr. Morris, that 
I left Miss Ladd’s school in a 
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manner which justified doubt of 
me in the minds of strangers.’ 

‘ Speaking as one of those stran- 
gers,’ Alban replied, ‘I cannot 
fee! that I had any right to form 
an opinion, on a matter which 
only concerned Miss Ladd and 
yourself.’ 

Miss Jethro bowed gravely, 
‘You encourage me to hope,’ she 
said. ‘I think you will place a 
favourable construction on my 
visit when I mention my motive. 
I ask you to receive me, in the 
interests of Miss Emily Brown.’ 

Stating her purpose in calling 
on him in those plain terms, she 
added to the amazement which 
Alban already felt, by handing to 
him—as if she were presenting an 
introduction —-a letter marked, 
‘ Private,’ addressed to her by 
Doctor Allday. 

‘I may tell you,’ she premised, 
‘that I had no idea of troubling 
you until Doctor Allday suggested 
it. -I wrote to him in the first 
instance ; and there is his reply. 
Pray read it.’ 

The letter was dated, ‘ Pen- 
zance ; and the doctor wrote, as 
he spoke, without ceremony. 

‘Madam,—Your letter has been 
forwarded tome. I am spending 
my autumn holiday in the far 
West of Cornwall. However, if I 
had been at home, it would have 
made no difference. I should 
have begged leave to decline hold- 
ing any further conversation with 
you, on the subject of Miss Emily 
Brown, for the following reasons : 

‘In the first place, though I 
cannot doubt your sincere inter- 
est in the young lady’s welfare, I 
don’t like your mysterious way of 
showing it. In the second place, 
when I called at your address in 
London, after you had left my 
house, I found that you had taken 
to flight.’ 

Arrived at that point, Alban 
offered to return the letter. ‘Do 
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you really mean me to go on read- 
ing it? he asked. 

‘Yes,’ she said quietly. ‘If 
you go on—and if you hear what 
I have to say afterwards—you 
can decide for yourself whether 
you will trust me or not.’ 

Alban returned to the letter. 

‘In the first place, I have good 
reason to believe that you entered 
Miss Ladd’s school as a teacher, 
under false pretences. After that 
discovery, I tell you plainly I 
hesitate to attach credit to any 
statement that you may wish to 
make. At the same time, I must 
not permit my prejudices (as you 
will probably call them) to stand 
in the way of Miss Emily’s in- 
terests—supposing them to be 
really depending on any interfer- 
ence of yours. Miss Ladd’s draw- 
ing-master, Mr. Alban Morris, 
knows all that I know of Miss 
Emily’s affairs, and is even more 
devoted to her service than I am. 
Whatever you might have said to 
me, you can say to him—with 
this possible advantage, that he 
may believe you.’ 

There the letterended. Alban 
handed it back in silence. 

Miss Jethro pointed to the words, 
‘Mr. Alban Morrisknows all that I 
know of Miss Emily’s affairs.’ 

‘Is that true? she asked. 

* Quite true.’ 

* 1 don’t complain, Mr. Morris, 
of the hard things said of me in 
that letter; you are at liberty to 
suppose, if you like, that 1 de- 
serve them. There are explana- 
tions that I might offer, there are 
excuses that I might honestly 
make, which would perhaps satis- 
fy you that Doctor Allday has 
misjudged my actions, through 
ignorance of my motives. Attri- 
bute it to pride, or attribute it to 
reluctance to make needless de- 
mands on your time—lI shall not 
attempt to defend myself. Ileave 
you to decide whether the woman 


who has shown you that letter— 
having something important to 
say to you—is a person who is 
mean enough to say it under false 
pretences.’ 

‘ Tell me what I can do for you, 
Miss Jethro; and be assured, be- 
forehand, that I don’t doubt your 
sincerity.’ 

‘My purpose in coming here,’ 
she answered, ‘is to induce you 
to use your influence over Miss 
Emily Brown—’ 

‘With what object? Alban 
asked, interrupting her. 

‘My object is her own good. 
Some years since, I happened to 
become acquainted with a person 
who has obtained some celebrity 
asapreacher. You have perhaps 
heard of Mr. Miles Mirabel ? 

‘TI have heard of him.’ 

‘ After a long interval I have 
seen him again,’ Miss Jethro pro- 
ceeded. ‘He tells me he has 
been introduced to a young lady, 
who was formerly one of Miss 
Ladd’s pupils, and who is the 
danghter of Mr. Wyvil, of Monks- 
moor Park. He has called on 
Mr. Wyvil; and he has since re- 
ceived an invitation to stay at 
Mr. Wyvil’s house. The day 
fixed for the visit is Monday, the 
fifth of next month.’ 

Alban listened—at a loss to 
know what interest he was sup- 
posed to have in being made 
acquainted with Mr. Mirabel’s 
engagements. Miss Jethro’s next 
words enlightened him. 

‘You are perhaps aware,’ she 
resumed, ‘ that Miss Emily Brown 
is Miss Wyvil’s intimate friend. 
She will be one of the guests at 
Monksmoor Park. If there are 
any obstacles which you can 
place in her way—if there is any 
influence which you can exert, 
without exciting suspicion of 
your motive—prevent her, I en- 
treat you, from accepting Miss 
Wyvil’s invitation, until Mr. 
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Mirabel’s visit has come to an 
end,’ 

‘Why am I to interfere, Miss 
Jethro ? 

‘I dare not tell you why.’ 

Alban remonstrated. ‘ You can 
hardly expect me to be satisfied,’ 
he said, ‘ with such an answer as 
that. Is there anything against 
Mr. Mirabel ? 

‘I say nothing against him.’ 

‘Is Miss Emily acquainted 
with him ? 

* No.’ 

‘Is he a person with whom it 
would be disagreeable to her to 
associate ? 

‘Quite the contrary.’ 

‘And yet you expect me to 
prevent them from meeting! Be 
reasonable, Miss Jethro.’ 

‘I can only be in earnest, Mr. 
Morris—more truly, more deeply 
in earnest than you can suppose, 
I declare to you that I am speak- 
ing in Miss Emily’s dearest in- 
terests. Do you still refuse to 
exert yourself for her sake ? 

‘I am spared the pain of re- 
fusal,’ Alban answered. ‘ The 
time for interference has gone 
by. She is, at this moment, on 
her way to Monksmoor Park.’ 

Miss Jethro attempted to rise 
—and dropped back into her 
chair. ‘ Water!’ she said faintly. 
After drinking from the glass to 
the last drop, she began to revive. 
Her little travelling-bag was on 
the floor at her side. She took 
out a railway guide, and tried to 
consult it. Her fingers trembled 
incessantly ; she was unable to 
find the page to which she wished 


to refer. ‘ Help me,’ she said, ‘I 
must go back to Hampshire—by 
the first train that passes.’ 

‘To see Emily ? Alban asked. 

‘Quite useless! You have said 
it yourself—the time for inter- 
ference has gone by. Look at 
the guide.’ 

‘ What place shall I look for? 

* Look for Vale Regis.’ 

Alban found the place. The 
train was due in ten minutes. 
‘Surely you are not fit to travel 
so soon?’ he suggested. 

‘Fit or not, I must see Mr. 
Mirabel—I must make the effort 
to keep them apart by appealing 
to him.’ 

‘With any hope of success? 

‘With no hope—and with no 
interest in the man _ himself. 
Still I must try.’ 

‘Out of anxiety for Emily's 
welfare ? 

‘ Out of anxiety to make atone- 
ment.’ 

‘To Emily ? 

‘To the memory of Emily’s 
father ! 

That strange reply startled 
Alban. Before he could ask what 
it meant, Miss Jethro had left 
him. 

In the emergencies of life, a 
person readier of resource than 
Alban Morris it would not have 
been easy to discover. The ex- 
traordinary interview that had 
now come to an end had found 
his limits. Bewildered and help- 
less, he stood at the window of 
his room, and asked himself (as 
if he had been the weakest man 
living), ‘ What shall I do? 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 
The Discovery. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
DANCING. 


Tue windows of the long draw- 
img-room at Monksmoor are all 
thrown open to the conservatory. 
Distant masses of plants and 
flowers, mingled in ever-varying 
forms of beauty, are touched by 
the melancholy lustre of the rising 
moon. Nearer to the house, the 
restful shadows are disturbed at 
intervals, where streams of light 
fall over them aslant from the 
lamps in the room, The fountain 
is playing. In rivalry with its 
lighter music, the nightingales 
are singing their song of ecstasy. 
Sometimes, the laughter of girls 
is heard—and, sometimes, the 
melody of a waltz. The younger 
guests at Monksmoor are danc- 
ing. 

Emily and Cecilia are dressed 
alike in white, with flowers in 
their hair, Francine rivals them 
by means of a gorgeous contrast 
of colour, and declares that she is 
rich with the bright emphasis of 
diamonds and the soft persuasion 
of pearls. Miss Plym (from the 
rectory) is fat and fair and pros- 
perous ; she overflows with good 
spirits; she has a waist which 
defies tight lacing, and she dances 
joyously on large flat feet. Miss 
Darnaway (oflicer’s daughter, with 
small means) is the exact opposite 
of Miss Plym. She is thin and 
tall and faded—poor soul. Destiny 
has made it her hard lot in life to 
fill the place of head-nursemaid at 
home. In her pensive moments, 
she thinks of the little brothers 
and sisters, whose patient servant 
she is, and wonders who comforts 
them in their tumbles and tells 
them stories at bed-time, while 


she is holiday-making at the plea- 
sant country house. 

Tender-hearted Cecilia, remem- 
bering how few pleasures - this 
young friend has, and knowing 
how well she dances, never al- 
lows her to be without a partner. 
There are three invaluable young 
gentlemen present, who are excel- 
lent dancers. Members of different 
families, they are nevertheless 
fearfully and wonderfully like 
each other. They present the 
same rosy complexions and straw- 
coloured mustachios, the same 
plump cheeks, vacant eyes, and 
low foreheads; and they utter, 
with the same stolid gravity, the 
same imbecile small talk. On 
sofas facing each other, sit the 
two remaining guests, who have 
not joined the elders at the card- 
table in another room. They are 
both men. One of them is drowsy 
aud middle-aged — happy in the 
possession of large landed pro- 
perty ; happier still in a capacity 
for drinking Mr. Wyvil’s famous 
port-wine without gouty results. 

The other gentleman—ah, who 
is the other? He is the confiden- 
tial adviser and bosom friend of 
every young lady in the house. 
Is it necessary to name the Re- 
verend Miles Mirabel ? 

There he sits enthroned, with 
room for a fair admirer on either 
side of him—the clerical sultan of 
a platonic harem. His persuasive 
ministry is felt as well as heard: 
he has an innocent: habit of fond- 
ling young persons. One of his 
arms is even long enouzh to em- 
brace the circumference of Miss 
Plym—while the other clasps the 
rigid silken waist of Francine. 
‘I do it everywhere else,’ he says 
innocently, ‘ why not here? Why 
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not, indeed—with that delicate 
complexion and those beautiful 
blue eyes; with the glorious 
golden hair that rests on his 
shoulders, and the glossy beard 
that flows over his breast? Fami- 
liarities, forbidden to mere men, 
become privileges and condescen- 
sions when an angel enters society 
—and more especially when that 
angel has enough of mortality in 
him to be amusing. Mr. Mirabel, 
on his social side, is an irresistible 
companion. He is cheerfulness 
itself ; he takes a favourable view 
of everything ; his sweet temper 
never differs with anybody. ‘In 
my humble way,’ he confesses, ‘ I 
like to make the world about me 
brighter.’ Laughter (harmlessly 
produced, observe !) is the element 
in which he lives and breathes. 
Miss Darnaway’s serious face puts 
him out; he has laid a bet with 
Emily—not in money, not even 
in gloves, only in flowers—that 
he will make Miss Darnaway 
laugh ; and he has won the wager. 
Emily’s flowers are in his button- 
hole, peeping through the curly 
interstices of his beard. ‘ Must 
you leave me? he asks tenderly, 
when there is a dancing man at 
liberty, and it is Francine’s turn 
to claim him. She leaves her 
seat not very willingly. For a 
while the place is vacant; Miss 
Plym seizes the opportunity of 
consulting the ladies’ bosom 
friend.) 
» ©Dear Mr. Mirabel, do tell me 
what you think of Miss de Sor? 

Dear Mr. Mirabel bursts into 
enthusiasm, and makes a charming 
reply. His large experience of 
young ladies warns him that they 
will tell each other what he thinks 
of them, when they retire for the 
night ; and he is careful, on these 
occasions, to say something that 
will bear repetition. 

‘I see in Miss de Sor,’ he de- 
clares, ‘the resolution of a man, 
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tempered by the sweetness of a 
woman. When that interesting 
creature marries, her husband will 
be—shall I use the vulgar word? 
—henpecked. Dear Miss Plym, 
he will enjoy it; and he will be 
quite right too; and, if I am 
asked to the wedding, I shall say, 
with heartfelt sincerity, Enviabl 
man ! ' 

In the height of her admira- 
tion of Mr. Mirabel’s wonderful 
eye for character, Miss Plym is 
called away to the piano. Cecilia 
succeeds to her friend’s place— 
and has her waist taken in charge 
as a matter of course. 

* How do you like Miss Plym?’ 
she asks directly. 

Mr. Mirabel smiles, and shows 
the prettiest little pearly teeth. 
‘I was just thinking of her,’ he 
confesses pleasantly. ‘ Miss Plym 
is so nice and plump, so comfort- 
ing and domestic—such a perfect 
clergyman’s daughter. You love 
her, don’t you? Is she engaged 
to be married? In that case— 
between ourselves, dear Miss 
Wyvil, a clergyman is obliged to 
be cautious—l may own that I 
love her too.’ 

Delicious titillations of flattered 
self-esteem betray themselves in 
Cecilia’s lovely complexion. She 
is the chosen confidante of this 
irresistible man; and she would 
like to express her sense of obliga- 
tion. But Mr. Mirabel is a master 
in the art of putting the right 
words in the right places; and 
simple Cecilia distrusts herself 
and her grammar. 

At that moment of embarrass- 
ment, a friend leaves the dance, 
and helps Cecilia out of the diffi- 
culty. 

Emily approaches the sofa- 
throne, breathless—followed by 
her partner, entreating her to give 
him ‘one turn more.’ She is not 
to be tempted ; she means to rest. 
Cecilia sees an act of mercy, sug- 
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gested by the presence of the dis- 
engaged young man. She seizes 
his arm, and hurries him off to 
poor Miss Darnaway ; sitting for- 
lorn in a corner, and thinking of 
the nursery at home. 

In the mean while, a circum- 
stance occurs. Mr. Mirabel’s all- 
embracing arm shows itself in a 
new character, when Emily sits 
by his side. 

It becomes, for the first time, 
. an irresolute arm. It advances a 
little—and hesitates. Emily at 
once administers an unexpected 
check ; she insists on preserving a 
free waist, in her own outspoken 
language. ‘No, Mr. Mirabel, 
keep that for the others. You 
can’t imagine how ridiculous you 
and your young ladies look, and 
how absurdly unaware of it you 
all seem to be.’ For the first 
time in his life, the reverend and 
ready-witted man of the world is 
at a loss for an answer. Why? 

For this simple reason, He 
too has felt the magnetic attrac- 
tion of the irresistible little crea- 
ture whom every one likes. Miss 
Jethro has been doubly defeated. 
She has failed to keep them apart ; 
and her unexplained misgivings 
have not been justified by events : 
Emily and Mr. Mirabel are good 
friends already. ‘The brilliant 
clergyman is poor; his interests 
in life point to a marriage for 
money; he has fascinated the 
heiresses of two rich fathers, Mr. 
Wyvil and Mr. de Sor—and yet 
he is conscious of an influence 
(an alien influence, without a ba- 
lance at its bankers), which has, 
in some mysterious way, got be- 
tween him and his interests. 

On Emily’s side, the attraction 
felt is of another nature altogether. 
Among the merry young people 
at Monksmoor she is her old 
happy self again; and she finds 
in Mr. Mirabel the most agreeable 
and amusing man whom she has 
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ever met. After those dismal 
night-watches by the bed of her 
dying aunt, and the dreary weeks 
of solitude that followed, to live 
in this new world of luxury and 
gaiety is like escaping from the 
darkness of night, and basking in 
the full brightness of day. Cecilia 
declares that she looks, once more, 
like the joyous queen of the bed- 
room, in the bygone time at 
school ; and Francine (profaning 
Shakespeare without knowing it), 
says, ‘ Emily is herself again 

‘ Now that your arm is in its 
right place, reverend sir,’ she gaily 
resumes, ‘ I may admit that there 
are exceptions to all rules. My 
waist is at your disposal, in a case 
of necessity—that is to say, ina 
case of waltzing.’ 

‘The one case of all others,’ 
Mirabel answers, with the engag- 
ing frankness that has won -him 
so many friends, ‘ which can never 
happen in my unhappy experi- 
ence. Waltzing, I blush to own 
it, means picking me up off the 
floor, and putting smelling salts 
to my nostrils. In other words, 
dear Miss Emily, it is the room 
that waltzes—not I. I can’t look 
at those whirling couples there, 
with a steady head. Even the 
exquisite figure of our young 
hostess, when it describes flying 
circles, turns me giddy.’ 

Hearing this allusion to Cecilia, 
Emily drops to the level of the 
other girls. She too pays her 
homage to the Pope of private 
life. ‘You promised me your 
unbiassed opinion of Cecilia,’ she 
reminds him; ‘and you haven't 
given it yet.’ 

The ladies’ friend gently remon- 
strates. ‘Miss Wyvil’s beauty 
dazzles me. How can I give an 
unbiassed opinion? Besides, I 
am not thinking of her; I can 
only think of you.’ 

Emily lifts her eyes, half 
merrily, half tenderly, and looks 
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at him over the top of her faa. 
It is her first effort at flirtation. 
She is tempted to engage in the 
most interesting of all games to a 
girl—the game which plays at 
making love. What has Cecilia 
told her, in those bedroom gossip- 
ings, dear to the hearts of the two 
friends? Cecilia has whispered, 
‘Mr. Mirabel admires your figure ; 
he calls you ‘‘the Venus of Milo, 
in a state of perfect abridgment.” ’ 
Where is the daughter of Eve, 
who would not have been flattered 
by that pretty compliment—who 
would not have talked soft non- 
sense in return? * You can only 
think of Me,’ Emily repeats 
coquettishly. ‘Have you said 
that to the last young lady who 
occupied my place, and will you 
say it again to the next who fol- 
lows me ? 

‘Not to one of them! . Mere 
compliments are for the others— 
not for you.’ 

‘What is for me, Mr. Mirabel ? 

‘What I have just offered to 
you—a confession of the truth,’ 

Emily is startled by the tone in 
which he replies. He seems to be 
in earnest; not a vestige is left of 
the easy gaiety of his manner. 
His face shows an expression of 
anxiety which she has never seen 
in it yet. ‘Do you believe me?’ 
he asks in a whisper. 

She tries to change the subject. 
‘When am I to hear you preach, 
Mr. Mirabel ? 

He persists. ‘ When you believe 
me,’ he says. 

His eyes add an emphasis to 
that reply which is not to be 
mistaken. Emily turns away 
from him, and notices Francine. 
She has left the dance, and is look- 
ing with marked attention at 
Emily and Mirabel. ‘I want to 
speak to you,’ she says, and 
beckons impatiently to Emily. 

Mirabel whispers, ‘ Don’t go!’ 

Emily rises nevertheless —ready 
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to avail herself of the first excuse 
for leaving him. Francine meets 
her half-way, and takes her 
roughly by the arm. 

* What is it ? Emily asks. 

‘ Suppose you leave off flirting 
with Mr. Mirabel, and make your- 
self of some use? 

‘In what way ?’ 

‘Use your ears and look at 
that girl.’ 

She points disdainfully to inno- 


cent Miss Plym. The rector’s . 


daughter possesses all the virtues, 
with one exception—the virtue of 
having an ear for music. When 
she sings, she is out of tune ; and, 
when she plays, she murders time. 

‘ Who can dance to such music 
as that?’ says Francine. ‘ Finish 
the waltz for her.’ 

Emily naturally _ hesitates. 
‘How can I take her place, un- 
less she asks me? 

Francine laughs  scornfully. 
‘ Say, at once, you want to go back 
to Mr. Mirabel.’ 

‘Do you think I should have 
got up, when you beckoned to me,’ 
Emily rejoins, ‘ if I had not want- 
ed to get away from Mr. Mirabel ? 

Instead of resenting this sharp 
retort, Francine suddenly breaks 
into good humour. ‘Come along, 
you little spit-fire ; I'll manage it 
for you.’ 

She leads Emily to the piano, 
and stops Miss Plym without a 
word of apology: ‘ It’s your turn 
todance now. Here's Miss Brown 
waiting to relieve you.’ 

Cecilia has not been unobser- 
vant, in her own quiet way, of 
what has been going on. Wait- 
ing until Francine and Miss Plym 
are out of hearing, she bends over 
Emily, and says, ‘My dear, I 
really do think Francine is in love 
with Mr. Mirabel.’ 

‘ After having only been a week 
in the same house with him!’ 
Emily exclaims. 

‘At any rate,’ says Cecilia, more 











smartly than usual, ‘she is jeal- 
ous of you.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
FEIGNING. 


Tue next morning Mr. Mirabel 
took two members of the circle at 
Monksmoor by surprise. One of 
them was Ewily; and one of them 
was the master of the house. 

Seeing Emily alone in the gar- 
den before breakfast, he left his 
room, and joined her. ‘Let me 
say one word,’ he pleaded, ‘ be- 
fore we go to breakfast. I am 
grieved to think that I was so un- 
fortunate as to otfend you last 
night ? 

Emily’s look of astonishment 
answered for her before she could 
speak. ‘ What can I have said 
or done,’ she asked, ‘ to make you 
think that? 

‘Now I breathe again’ he cried, 
with the boyish gaiety of manner 
which was one of the secrets of 
his popularity among women. ‘I 
really fell into the mistake quite 
naturally. It is a terrible con- 
fession for a clergyman to make— 
but it is not the less true that I 
am one of the most indiscreet men 
living. It is my rock ahead in 
life that I say the first thing 
which comes uppermost, with- 
out stopping to think. Being 
well aware of my own defects, I 
naturally distrust myself.’ 

‘Even in the pulpit? Emily 
inquired. 

He laughed with the readiest 
appreciation of the satire — al- 
though it was directed against 
himself. 

‘I like that question,’ he said ; 
‘it tells me we are as good friends 
again as ever. The fact is, the sight 
of the congregation, when I get in- 
to the pulpit, has the same effect 
upon me that the sight of the 
footlights has on an actor. All 
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oratory (though my clerical bre- 
thren are shy of confessing it) is 
acting without the scenery and 
the costumes. Did you really 
mean it, last night, when you said 
you would like to hear me preach ? 

‘ Indeed, I did.’ 

‘How very kind of you. I 
don’t think myself the sermon is 
worth the sacrifice. (There is 
another specimen of my indiscreet 
way of talking!) What I mean 
is, that you will have to get up early 
on Sunday morning, and drive 
twelve miles to the damp and 
dismal little village, in which I 
officiate for a man with a rich 
wife who likes the climate of Italy. 
My congregation worksin the fields 
all the week, and naturally enough 
goes to sleep in church on Sunday. 
I have had to counteract that. 
Not by preaching! I wouldn't 
puzzle the poor people with my 
eloquence forthe world. No, no; 
I tell them little stories out of 
the Bible—in a nice easy gossip- 
ing way. A.quarter of an hour is 
my limit of time ; and I am proud 
to say, some of them (mostly the 
women), do to a certain extent 
keep awake. If you and the other 
ladies decide to honour me, it is 
needless to say you shall have one 
of my grand efforts. What will 
be the effect upon my unfor- 
tunate flock remains to be seen. 
I will have the church brushed 
up, and luncheon of course at the 
parsonage. Beans, bacon, and 
beer—I hav'n’t got anything else 
in the house. Are you rich? I 
hope not!’ 

‘I suspect I am quite as poor 
as you are, Mr. Mirabel.’ 

‘I am delighted to hear it. 
(More of my indiscretion!) Our 
poverty is another bond between 
us.’ 

Before he could enlarge on this 
text the breakfast-bell rang. 

He gave Emily his arm, quite 
satisfied with the result of the 


























morning’s talk. In _ speaking 
seriously to her on the previous 
night, he had committed the 
mistake of speaking too soon. 
To amend this false step, and to 
recover his position in Emily’s 
estimation, had been his object 
in view—and it had been suc- 
cessfully accomplished. At the 
breakfast-table, that morning, the 
companionable clergyman was 
more amusing than ever. 

The meal being over, the com- 
pany dispersed as usual—with 
the one exception of Mirabel. 
Without any apparent reason, he 
kept his place at the table. Mr. 
Wyvil, the most courteous and 
considerate of men, felt it an 
attention due to his guest not to 
leave the room first. All that he 
could venture to do was to give 
a little hint. ‘Have you any 
plans for the morning? he asked. 

‘I have a plan that depends 
entirely on yourself,’ Mirabel 
answered; ‘and I am afraid of 
being as indiscreet as usual, if 
I mention it. Your charming 
daughter tells me you play on 
the violin.’ 

Modest Mr. Wyvil looked con- 
fused. ‘I hope you have not 
been annoyed,’ he said ; ‘I prac- 
tise in a distant room so that 
nobody may hear me.’ 

‘My dear sir, I am eager to 
hear you! Music is my passion ; 
and the violin is my favourite 
instrument.’ 

Mr. Wyvil led the way to his 
room, positively blushing with 
pleasure. Since the death of his 
wife he had been sadly in want 
of a little encouragement. His 
daughters and his friends were 
careful—over-carefulas he thought 
—of intruding on him in his hours 
of practice. And, sad to say, his 
daughters and his friends were, 
from a musical point of view, 
perfectly right. 

Literature has hardly paid 
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sufficient attention to a social} 
phenomenon of a singularly per- 
plexing kind. We hear enough, 
and more than enough, of persons 
who successfully cultivate the 
Arts—of the remarkable manner 
in which fitness for their vocation 
shows itself in early life, of the 
obstacles which family prejudice 
places in their way, and of the 
unremitting devotion which has 
led to the achievement of glorious 
results. 

But how many writers have 
noticed those other incompre- 
hensible persons, members of 
families innocent for generations 
past of practising Art or caring 
for Art, who have notwithstand- 
ing displayed from their earliest 
years the irresistible desire to 
cultivate poetry, painting, or 
music; who have surmounted 
obstacles, and endured disappoint- 
ments, in the single-hearted reso- 
lution to devote their lives to an 
intellectual pursuit—being abso- 
lutely without the capacity which 
proves the vocation, and justifies 
the sacrifice? Here is Nature, 
‘unerring Nature,’ presented in 
flat contradiction with herself. 
Here are men bent on performing 
feats of running, without having 
legs; and women, hopelessly 
barren, living in constant expecta- 
tion of large families to the end of 
their days. The musician is not 
to be found, more completely 
deprived than Mr. Wyyvil of 
natural capacity for playing on 
an instrument—and, for twenty 
years past, it has been the pride 
and delight of his heart to let 
no day of his life go by without 
practising on the violin. 

‘I am sure I must be tiring 
you, he said politely—after 
having played without mercy for 
an hour and more, 

No: the insatiable amateur had 
his own purpose to gain, and was 
not exhausted yet. Mr. Wyvil 
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got up to look for some more 
music. In that interval desultory 
conversation naturally took place. 
Mirabel contrived to give it the 
necessary direction—the direction 
of Emily. 

‘The most delightful girl I 
have met with for many a long 
year past! Mr. Wyvil declared 
warmly. ‘I don't wonder at my 
daughter being so fond of her. 
She leads a solitary life at home, 
poor thing; and I am honestly 
glad to see her spirits reviving in 
my house.’ 

‘ An only child?’ Mirabel asked. 

In the necessary explanation 
that followed, Emily’s isolated 
position in the world was revealed 
in few words. But one more dis- 
covery—the most important of 
all—remained to be made. Had 
she used a figure of speech in 
saying that she was as poor as 
Mirabel himself? or had she told 
him the shocking truth? He 
put the question with perfect 
delicacy — but with unerring 
directness as well. 

Mr. Wyvil, quoting his daugh- 
ter’s authority, described Emily’s 
income as falling short even of 
two hundred a year. Having 
made that disheartening reply, 
he opened another music-book. 
‘You know this sonata, of course?’ 
he said. The next moment, the 
violin was under his chin, and 
the performance began. 

While Mirabel was, te all ap- 
pearance, listening with the utmost 
attention, he was actually endea- 
vouring to reconcile himself to a 
serious sacrifice of his own in- 
clinations. If he remained much 
longer in the same house with 





(To be continued.) 
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Emily, the impression that she 
had produced on him would be 
certainly strengthened—and he 
would be guilty of the folly of 
making an offer of marriage to a 
woman who was as poor as him- 
self. The one remedy that could 
be trusted to preserve him from 
such infatuation as this, was 
absence. At the end of the week, 
he had arranged to return to Vale 
Regis for his Sunday duty; 
engaging to join his friends again 
at Monksmoor on the Monday 
following. That rash promise, 
there could be no further doubt 
about it, must not be fulfilled. 

He had arrived at this resolu- 
tion, when the terrible activity 
of Mr. Wyvil’s bow was sus- 
pended by the appearance of a 
third person in the room. 

Cecilia’s maid was charged with 
a neat little three-cornered note 
from her young lady, to be pre- 
sented to her master. Wondering 
why his daughter should write 
to him, Mr. Wyvil opened the 
note, and was informed of Cecilia’s 
motive in these words : 


‘Dearest Papa,—I hear Mr. 
Mirabel is with you, and as this 
is a secret, | must write. Emily 
has received a very strange letter 
this morning, which puzzles her 
and alarms me. When you are 
quite at liberty, we shall be so 
much obliged if you will tell us 
how Emily ought to answer it.’ 


Mr. Wyvil stopped Mirabel, on 
the point of trying to escape from 
the music. ‘A little domestic 
matter to attend to,’ he said. 
‘But we will finish the sonata 
first.’ 











THE WOMEN WHO LOVED VICTOR HUGO. 


In the gallery of the Rue de Size, 
now open at Paris, there is on view 
a portrait, by Bastien Lepage, of 
Madame Drouet. Who is Madame 
Drouet? English spectators may 
ask. Perhaps when we have told 
them a little about her they will 
at the fine picture with en- 
ced interest. Lord Byron has 
said that nothing can inflict 
greater torture upon a woman 
than the mere fact of leving a 
poet; and, though Lamartine calls 
it a glory to be the object of im- 
mortal songs, we half suspect that 
the English bard is right, and 
that it would be impossible to 
describe the moral sufferings of 
those frail beings who seem to 
be the mere toys of an hour. The 
world may be indebted to them 
for some great poem which their 
love has had the power to inspire, 
but they themselves were probably 
no more thought of by the poet 
than the daisy he might tread on 
as he passed by. 

Of Victor Hugo, as of Goethe, 
it may be said that ‘his lute 
was a broken woman’s heart,’ 
though no Graziella has died be- 
cause he left her 
‘ Sur la plage sonore od la mer de Sorrente 

Déroule ses flots bleus au pied de 
Poranger.’ 
Yet hundreds of women have 
heard his words of tenderness 
whispered into their ears, and 
seen that they have been forgot- 
ten while their echo was still vi- 
brating in their throbbing hearts. 
But there are two women who 


hold a prominent place in his 
existence ; two women who have 
equally loved him—loved him so 


that they forgave each other and 
forgot their mutual hatred for his 
sake. And while Bastien Lepage 
is exhibiting the portrait of one, 
let us dwell for a moment on the 
characteristic features of the two, 
Madame Drovet and Madame 
Victor Hugo, the woman of the 
world and the saint, the cigale 
and the fourmi, who was noble 
enough to open her arms. Ah, 
La Fontaine! this was a thing 
undreamed of by your sceptical 
mind! Not only in character, 
but physically the two women 
were different. One of Victor 
Hugo’s friends, who knew Ma- 
dame Drouet in her youth, told 
me, ‘Elle était dans sa jeunesse 
brune comme un aile de corbeau, 
mais brune de cheveux seule- 
ment; elle était pale, d’une blan- 
cheur éblouissante de peau, et rien 
n’était comparable & ces épaules.’ 
It was she who served as the 
model for the statue of Lille 
which adorns the Place de la Con- 
corde, and which is, moreover, a 
striking likeness; and this brings 
us to the least attractive feature 
in the history of her life. The 
woman who was to be the friend 
of the greatest poet of his century 
had been loved by one of its best 
sculptors, Pradier, maker of the 
above-named statue. They had 
a child, Claire, a splendid girl, 
who died of consumption when 
only eighteen years of age. Of 
this child Victor Hugo was very 
fond, and it was to her he wrote 
the poem known as ‘A Claire 
P.’ The mother was exceedingly 
lively, full of wit and eternal 
youth, although, after the agonies 
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she passed through during the 
horrible days of 1851, her hair 
was as white as snow. Madame 
Victor Hugo was a tall woman, 
of somewhat severe aspect, whose 
words and gestures were character- 
ised by a certain slowness, caused 
by bodily suffering, She was 
kind-hearted and charitable ; and 
it might be said of her that her 
life was divided between husband 
and children and her care for the 
poor. A nobler existence could 
scarcely be imagined, it seems 80 
simple and is so great. After 
struggling through long years of 
poverty and care to reach the 
much-desired wealth, she only ob- 
tained it to find that the love for 
which she had craved all her life 
was gone to another. Yet she 
lived on without as much as a re- 
proach in her heart, convinced 
that there was nothing to forgive, 
striving to forget the void in her 
own soul in endless efforts to- 
wards making othershappy. When 
we come to think of lives like 
this, how pale grows the nimbus 
round the head of a genius ! how 
we feel that the words Homo sum 
involve greater glory than even 
a laurel wreath! A letter from 
Madame Victor Hugo, addressed 
by her to Jules Janin in 1856, 
permits us to glance at the family 
circle, and reveals the nature of 
that great and tender woman : 


‘Nous apprenons, Monsieur, 
les paroles sympathiques, touch- 
antes et courageuses que vous avez 
prononcées sur mon mari. Merci 
de ces nobles paroles. Un sou- 
venir de son pays, un souvenir 
d’un ami tel que vous, est un 
bonheur dans l’exil. Merci en- 
core de ce bonheur que vous avez 
donné a notre cher proscrit. Nous 
ne savons plus rien de la vie de 
nos amis 4 Paris. Comment est 
la votre? Notre existence reste 
la méme. 


‘Mon mari travaille le matin. 

‘Le déjeuner a lieu & midi, 
c’est le moment de la conversation, 
des discussions; chacun dit ce 
quil a amassé dans sa pensée, 
Charles a la pensée riche, il entre 
en long discours avee son pére. 
Nous écoutons. Chacun aprés 
va de son cété; mon mari marche ; 
Foto [Victor] s’habille, c’est le 
citadin ; Adéle fa.t son piano ou 
étudie |’ Anglais ; Charles se couche 
sur un mauvais canapé de cuir 
et réve en fumant; moi, j’embrasse 
ces grands enfants et tiche que le 
diner ne soit pas trop mauvais 
pour mon mari, S’il ya un rayon 
de soleil je vais sur notre terrasse 
considérer la mer; je pense aux 
absents, A mon ange d’en haut 
[Madame C. Vacquerie] ; Auguste 
[Vacquerie] s’enferme chez lui 
travailler. Il vient de terminer 
une piéce, mais il parait qu’on ne 
veut rien jouer de lui pour la peine 
de s’étre exilé avec nous, il s’en 
console avec ses chats. J] a une 
famille de chats historiques. 

‘Tout ce que je vous raconte de 
notre vie est varié, modifié par des 
arrivées d’amis, par des courses & 
cheval (car mes hommes ont 
appris 4 monter & cheval), par de 
rares promenades dans I'ile, par la 
venue du facteur grand événe- 
ment. Mon mari est en marché 
pour la publication d’un volume de 
poésie : Les Contemplations. L'ar- 
rangement se fait difficilement, on 
profite de la situation d’exilé pour 
réduire Jes propositions. Foto 
Serer, le fort en Anglais, traduit 

hakespeare. Mon mari, qui aime 
le soleil, avait pensé a aller soit 
en Piémont, soit en Espagne, soit 
en Portugal, mais nous resterons, 
je crois, dans notre fle de brouil- 
Jards, nous y sommes habitués ; 
quand on voit depuis longtemps 
les mémes pierres, les mémes 
visages, petit & petit la patrie se 
refait. 

‘Je ne sais, Monsieur, et c’est 
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notre douleur, quand nous nous 
reverrons, l’exil est presque la 
situation ol l’on ne puisse former 
aucun projet. Je ne sais moi- 
méme quand j’irai d Paris. Je 
me fais cette illusion que mon 
mari a besoin que je sois auprés 
de lui. 
‘ Avie Victor Huco.’ 


It was she who did all in her 
power to create a refuge for poor 
children at Guernsey, for which 
end she held a remarkable bazaar, 
one of whose striking features 
was four inkstands fastened to- 
gether on a small pedestal of 
carved wood, being those of 
Victor Hugo, George Sand, La- 
martine, and Dumas, accompanied 
by a few lines fom each. More- 
over, hearing a doctor say that 
the children of the poor would be 
in better health if they had a good 
meal once a week, with meat and 
wine, she gave such a dinner 
weekly all the years she lived at 
Guernsey to some forty-five of 
the poorest among the French 
and English children of the 
island, not to name the feasts she 
gave to some hundreds every 
Christmas. From her cradle al- 
most she had been destined for 
the poet. Their parents had 
marred on the same day, and 
had been such intimate friends 
that they often laughed and said 
that their children must inter- 
marry. It was in Brussels 
that she died quite suddenly, 
in September 1868. As she 
wished to be buried at Ville- 
quier, the village where her 
daughter had perished, and as 
Victor Hugo, notwithstanding the 
amnesty of 1857, refused to enter 
France, and his sons could not 
bear to leave him in his affliction, 
it was only her brother, M. 
Paul Foucher, who followed her 
to the grave. Her life had been 
one of constant suffering; even 
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her health was so bad that the 
doctors enjoined absolute rest, and 
forbade her to accompany her 
husband on his travels. In con- 
sequence of this it was Madame 
Drouet who went withhim. But 
this was not the wife’s only trial ; 
she had to suffer cruelly through 
her children, to whom no mother 
could have been more devoted. 
They were handsome, strong, gifted 
creatures, those four children of 
hers: Charles, afterwards the father 
of Georges and Jeanne, who died 
during the année terrible, whose 
widow is now the charming 
Madame Alice Lockroy ; Victor, 
who translated Shakespeare into 
French ; Léopoldine and Adéle, 
Until 1843 this charming circle 
remained intact, and the marriage 
of the eldest daughter with Charles 
Vacquerie seemed only to predict 
further happiness, when both she 
and her husband were drowned 
near the village of Villequier, 
leaving a gap never to be filled 
again in the heart of the poor 
mother. But greater sorrow was 
still in store for her. Among the 
guests who frequented their hos- 
pitable house in Guernsey was a 
certain Captain Penson, who, 
after proposing to Adéle Hugo 
and being refused by her parents, 
eloped with the young girl, whom 
he abandoned shortly after their 
marriage, by which he so pros- 
trated her with grief that despair 
destroyed her intellect. As soon 
as Victor Hugo heard of her sad 
state he went over to America, 
whither her husband had taken 
her, and brought her back; but 
she never recovered from the 
shock, and is still living in the 
lunatic asylum at St. Maudé, 
where her father occasionally 
visits her. Only two years after 
this young Victor lost his bride- 
elect by death. It was on her 
tomb that the poet spoke the 
most eloquent words he perhaps 
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ever pronounced, part of which 
are written on her grave-stone. 
To return, however, to Madame 
Drouet, whose Christian name, 
Juliette, seems so appropriate. 
She was born a few years later 
than Victor Hugo, and was niece 
to General Drouet, who adopted 
her on the death of her parents, 
and then did not know what else 
to do with a young girl but send 
her to a convent boarding-school. 
Here she spent some of the best 
years of her life—years that en- 
led her later on to furnish Victor 
ugo with the details for his mar- 
vellous description of the convent 
of Picpus in Les Misérables. 
Strange to say, she remained 
friends throughout life with many 
of her convent companions. When 
she was fifteen there was some 
talk of her taking the veil; for 
General Drouet’s wife was very 
bigoted, and, as the young girl 
possessed no fortune, she thought 
there could be no better position 
for her niece. So the nuns began 
to prepare the child to become 
the bride of Christ by filling her 
mind with descriptions of the 
beauty and consolations of a reli- 
gious life. She consented to 
everything; but on the night 
preceding the investment, Mon- 
seigneur de Guélen, then Arch- 
bishop of Paris, came to the con- 
vent, and asked, as was his wont, 
to see and speak to the postulants. 
One by one they approached the 
priest, who addressed some kind 
words to each. When Juliette 
Drouet’s turn came, he looked a 
little amazed, and asked her, in a 
tone full of kindness,‘ Are you 
quite sure, my child, that you feel 
a vocation? ‘No, monsignor,’ 
was her answer, given with great 
simplicity ; ‘on the contrary.’ ‘ Is 
It possible ! exclaimed the good 
archbishop. Then, turning to the 
lady superior, he asked, ‘ What 
is the meaning of this? The 
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reverend mother grew embarrass- 
ed, and explained to the prelate 
that they had acted according to 
the wishes of the girl’s family, 
adding, ‘ Look at her, mdnsignor ! 
What will she become without 
any fortune? In fact, Juliette 
Drouet was already then no com- 
mon beauty. ‘ Never mind,’ re- 
plied the priest, with some severity 
in his voice; ‘ anything is prefer- 
able toa bad nun. My child, do 
not trouble yourself any longer 
about it ; you will soon hear from 
me.’ When Juliette heard from 
him it was by means of a visit 
from General Drouet, who quite 
entered into the views of the pre- 
late, and took his niece home with 
him and away from the convent. 
Some years went by, during 
which time the young girl had 
felt a strong wish to devote her- 
self to dramatic art. We find her 
in 1833 at the theatre of the 
Porte St. Martin, where Victor 
Hugo was to have brought out 
his Lueréce Borgia, then called 
Le Souper de Ferrare. The part 
of Lucréce had already been given 
to Mdlle. Georges, and the author 
did not venture to offer the insig- 
nificant character of the Princess 
Negroin to Juliette Drouet, when 
she herself put a stop to his hesi- 
tation by going herself to ask -him 
first. From that moment was 
born the lifelong intimacy that 
was destined to last half a cen- 
tury. On the death of Madame 
Drouet, which occurred last year, 
several newspapers tried to put 
this attachment in the light of 
a mere friendship. It was as 
needless to do this as to attempt 
the same advocacy for the Coun- 
tess Guiccioli ; and, like the fair 
Italian, Madame Drouet gloried 
in her love. As soon as this love 
began, Victor Hugo bade her re- 
tire from the stage, and she was 
perfectly satisfied to rest in the 
glory of his growing fame. Sh, 
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left the glare of the footlights, 
and never complained of the sacri- 
fice. Now began a life entirely 
devoted to the poet’s happiness 
and welfare—an existence of which 
she used, when old, to tell the 
most charming episodes, never 
exhausting her fifty years of me- 
mories. Still, though she never 
spoke of it, those years of happi- 
ness were sometimes obscured by 
days of utter despair, in which 
Victor Hugo made her expiate 
her devotion to him by all the 
tortures of jealousy, for he loved 
some hundred women after her. 
These constant infidelities nearly 
drove her mad ; more than once 
she left the poet on account of 
them, ever to return, however, 
from mere need to feel his pre- 
sence. Nowhere, perhaps, was 
the difference between the wife 
and mistress more visible than in 
this—that while both suffered a 
hundred deaths on each of these 
occasions, the former did not love 


her husband less on that account, 
but bore them calmly and silently 
among her children. Yet both 
died blessing the man they never 
ceased to love, and both, until the 
end, considered him a demi-god, 
though being perhaps even greater 
than he. 


It was not until 1851 that the 
two women met. Up to that 
time Madame Victor Hugo had 
known of the intimacy between 
her husband and Juliette Drouet, 
but simply tolerated it, like his 
other infidelities. In that year, 
however, Madame Drouet was to 
show by her heroism the depths 
of her love. The days of the 
Coupd’Etat had come, and brought 
with them its dangers for the man 
who had, more than any other, 
resisted the policy of Napoleon III. 
A price was put on his head. 
Madame Drouet hid him, guarded 
him, went from pillar to post to 
seek an asylum for him among 


the friends he had benefited. Her 
courage, her devotion, were sub- 
lime, though for a time they 
seemed vain. He was, however, 
saved in the end ; and when his 
wife heard of the noble way in 
which Madame Drouet had be- 
haved during the horrible hours of 
mortal anxiety, she forgot all the 
long years during which she had 
been wronged by this woman, and 
held out her hand to her as if she 
had been a sister. From that 
time forward Madame Drouet was 
a familiar friend at Hauteville 
House ; for she voluntarily shared 
the poet’s exile, and bought the 
house No. 20 Hauteville Street, 
Guernsey, in order to be close to 
his residence. This house the 
poet himself took pleasure in 
adorning for her, and it was 
called after a time the ‘ Haute- 
ville Féerie.’ Every morning 
Madame Drouet came to Haute- 
ville House to spend the day. It 
was she who copied the almost 
illegible manuscript of Les Misér- 
ables and other of the poet’s works, 
while the volume called Les Con- 
templations was nearly entirely 
devoted to her. It was only the 
poems of her husband’s youth 
that were dedicated to Madame 
Victor Hugo. It was a fortunate 
circumstance, perhaps, that Ma- 
dame Drouet well-nigh worshipped 
Madame Victor Hugo. She never 
addressed her except with the 
greatest deference,and always loved 
to wear the cameo-portrait which 
Madame Hugo had given her on 
one occasion. It was only after 
her death that Madame Drouet, 
who was then quite an old woman, 
came to live in the same house 
with Victor Hugo, in order to 
superintend his household, receive 
his friends, and watch over the 
income he made by his productive 
pen. But even when thus living 
together, Victor Hugo ever treated 
her with the greatest courtesy, 
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and, in presence of his most inti- 
mate friends, + ved addressed her 
except as ‘ Madam 
she die died, like after all 
his family afflictions, the poet 
grew silent awhile, and became 
yet more sombre, until his grief 
betrayed itself in some new mas- 
ter-work. Such the history of the 
woman who was loved by one of 
the most prominent figures of our 
Words cannot give an idea 
of the talent with which Bastien 
Lepage has immortalised her fea- 
tures. The great multitude finds 
fault with him that he has not 
painted her gay, brilliant, and 
sparkling with life and wit, such 
as the poet’s friends have seen 
her at his charming receptions. 
He has given instead a strange 
look of care and suffering to her 


still handsome face. We cannot 
help admiring the deep know- 
ledge of human life which the 
painter has thus shown. The 
smiles and wit and brightness 
may have been the constant charms 
of the siren who had made her- 
self the centre of the poet’s house ; 
but ¢his must have been the look 
of the woman who saw her life 
ebbing away, and who would fain 
have clung to it with all the 
power of an energetic nature, be- 
cause that life had been so end- 
lessly glorious and sweet and 
happy to her, especially at sunset, 
when all the other follies of the 
poet’s youth and manhood were 
forgotten, and she saw him hon- 
oured by the nations as none per- 
haps before has ever been during 
his lifetime. L. 8. 











CHARLES MERYON. 


Cuartes Miéryvon—artist, poet, 
dreamer—came into life in an 
upper tenement of a shabby house 
situated in a back street of old 
Paris. His father was an English 
physician, his mother a ballet- 
girl, with whom the doctor had 
fallen in love whilst visiting the 
French capital. 

In a little while the paternal 
physician returned to England 
and respectability, and the object 
of his brief love went back once 
more to the glare of the footlights 
and an existence of mingled cares 
and pleasures, of excitement, hard- 
ships, and intrigues, until the 
feeble flame of her existence was 
speedily quenched by death. 
Charles Méryon grew up a quiet, 


sensitive boy, imaginative, sym- 


pathetic, and generous. Though 
his father deserted him, he con- 
tinued to send money from Eng- 
land for the boy’s education, 
which was by no means neglected. 
At the age of fifteen the lad was 
placed at the Naval School at 
Brest, where he remained two 
years, receiving his first lessons 
in drawing during the time. At 
the expiration of this period he 
made a voyage in the Mediter- 
ranean ; afterwards he received his 
commission, and joined the cor- 
vette Le Rbin, then being sent by 
the French Government to guard 
French interests on the coast of 
New Zealand. He was at this 
time in his twenty-first year. 
Four years afterwards he aban- 
doned this mode- of life, that had 
little in common with his feelings, 
and which afforded him but small 
scope for those artistic instincts 
which with increasing years took 


stronger possession of his mind. 
But the years of his life during 
which he had served as a sailor 
were not wasted time, so far as his 
career as an artist counted; for 
some of the scenes he visited 
afforded him inspiration for draw- 
ings to be afterwards reproduced 
in etchings. Whilst on his Me- 
diterranean voyage, he made some 
pencil sketches of the famous 
monument of Lysicrates, of which 
he subsequently made excellent 
use in his well-known plate, ‘ The 
Entrance to the French Capuchin 
Convent at Athens; whilst the 
drawings which he also made of 
the far-stretching solitary New 
Zealand coast were afterwards 
utilised as etchings. 

But the time had now come for 
him to enter on that career fraught 
with promises of success, and 
bright with the light of fame to 
his ardent mind, but which he 
subsequently found to be one of 
sore need and weary struggles, 
ending but in madness and 
death. He had already found 
time whilst at Toulon to receive 
some instruction in sepia, Indian 
ink, and water-colour drawings ; 
and he now, at the commencement 
of the year 1847, was to be found 
day after day in the Louvre, 
studying the works of Raphael 
and Gulio Romano with a patience 
only equalled by his ardour—for 
he was determined to become a 
great painter ; and the knowledge 
of that undefined power within 
him to achieve great things, 
strengthened his spirit of endur- 
ance now and in the time of 
coming peril. 

He so far succeeded that he 
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exhibited in the Salon a cartoon 
in black and white, about four 
feet in height and six feet in 
length, representing the murder 
of Captain Marion Dufréne in 
New Zealand, which had happened 
in 1772. This was a sketch of a 
picture that he intended painting, 
but which he never finished. He 
became aware, early in the course 
of his study, that his judgment of 
colour was organically imperfect, 
that his forte lay in design and in 
the producing those delicate gra- 
duations of light and\shade in 
which he afterwards excelled. 

At this time fate fortunately 
flung him in the path of M. 
Eugéne Bléry, the engraver and 
etcher, who undertook to teach 
the mysteries of his craft to the 
struggling artist, of whom he soon 
became a fast friend. For months 
Méryon worked in Bléry’s atelier, 
totally giving himself up to the 
study of this new branch of his 
profession, diligently making copies 


from P. de Champagne, Dujardin, 
Loutherbourg, A. Van der Velde, 
Salvator Rosa, and Zeeman. In 
many cases the feeling and treat- 
ment he displayed in his work 
made his copies far better pictures 


than the originals. Zeeman was 
his favourite master, and to him 
Méryon afterwards dedicated his 
premier ouvrage—his etchings of 
old Paris—in verses that lacked 
neither tenderness nor skill. 

In 1850 he left M. Bléry’s 
atelier, and removed to a garret 
in the Rue St. Etienne du Mont, 
the street which takes its name 
from the dark old church at the 
north side. In this apartment, 
high above the narrow thorough- 
fare, furnished with a bed, a 
single table and a chair, a print- 
ing-press, and an easel, he worked 
with untiring energy. He was 
now twenty-nine, and it seemed 
to him that he had for the first 
time hit upon his true vocation— 
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that as an etcher he must become 
great in men’s sight. 

So he did, poor fellow; but not 
until death had ended his hard- 
ships, not until the grave gave 
him eternal rest. ‘The worms 
must have eaten us before it is 
rightly known what we are,’ says 
Walter Savage Landor. ‘It is 
only when we are skeletons that 
we are boxed and ticketed, prized 
and shown ; and these sentences 
hold good concerning Charles 
Méryon. He struggled hard for 
his daily bread, copied pictures 
and portraits, and then conceived 
the idea of producing some ori- 
ginal pictures of Paris—the time- 
worn, old-world, picturesque Paris, 
the creation of the Middle Ages, 
which the levelling hand of the 
Second Empire had not yet swept 
away. 

It was a study that suited the 
sombre colour, the imaginative 
spirit, and the weird tone which 
even then his genius had begun 
to contract. On these etchings— 
which he called ‘ Eaux-fortes sur 
Paris,’ all more or less wonder- 
ful, because of the strange mix- 
ture of horror and fascination, of 
faithfulness of detail and breadth 
of imagination, which they ex- 
hibit—his fame and position as 
maitre incontesté rest. The series 
numbers twelve principal plates, 
intended to form three parts, each 
having, in addition, a smaller 
plate by way of front or tail- 
piece, and added to each are a 
few verses. 

Of these plates, that which he 
has numbered ‘ One’ is his famous 
‘Le Stryge’ (‘The Vampire’), a 
stone monster lying with head on 
hands, looking down from the 
solitary height of a corner of the 
tower of Notre Dame on the vast 
toiling city below. To Méryon 
this grotesque demon, the crea- 
tion of Gothic imagination, was 
symbolic of cruelty and lust—a 
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fiend that sat high in space, 
gloating through the long hours 
of darkness, and by day, over the 
city, unmoved by the sins and 
sorrows of the great crowd surg- 
ing through the streets below ; 
and this weird conception he has 
transferred to his plate with in- 
imitable power. Another of these 
plates, one of his most important, 
is ‘ L’Arche du Pont Notre Dame.’ 
This he commenced in 1850, but 
through continual interruption it 
was not finished until three years 
later. It is the result of studied 
and laborious workmanship, and 
is pregnant with fine effect: all 
his sense of beauty and his know- 
ledge of the fitness of things, his 
manual skill, his idealism, his 
fascination, are seen here at a 
glance. In the hands of an artist 
of lesser genius the great arch 
with its vast’ abutments in the 
foreground, framing the dark piles 
supporting the Pont au Change 
and the towers of the Palais de 
Justice, might have become a 
commonplace plate. 

The force and depth of his 
work lay in depicting architec- 
ture. He excelled in tone and 
graduation of light, of which 
samples may be seen in almost 
all his works. Next in point of 
vigour to his bridges and streets, 
his quays and roofs, his arches 
and domes, came his wonderful 
depiction of water. His skies, as 
a rule, are but glimpses of cloud- 
crossed spaces, serving as back- 
grounds to throw out the solitary 
grandeur of turret or tower, or to 
bring into strong relief a mass of 
huddled chimneys and crowded 
roofs of close streets. His figures 
are often inaccurate, but though 
usually small, are always vivid, 
always subservient to, and placed 
in harmony with, the subject in 
which they appear, and are fre- 
quently used to offer suggestioas 
or afford contrasts. 


His mode of working was 
eccentric : he began at the founda- 
tion of a building, and worked 
up from the feet of a figure, and 
gradually advanced stroke by 
stroke to the head. When asked 
why he worked in this manner, 
he answered: ‘Men do not roof 
a building first, nor do they heed 
anything else until they have first 
planted their feet securely.’ Every 
movement of his needle was 
guided by geflection and showed 
infinite patience. His method 
was to make a number of sketches 
not above two or three inches 
square, generally on vellum, which 
he afterwards put together into a 
perfect and harmonious whole; 
these he first bit in and then 
finished by the dry point and 
burin. 

His drawings were very care- 
fully finished, and some of them 
show the strokes made upwards : 
he gave it as his opinion that ‘a 
photograph neither ought nor can 
enable an artist to dispense with 
a drawing. It can only aid him 
while he works by assurance and 
confirmation, by suggesting to 
him the general character of the 
actuality which he has: studied, 
and often by discovering to him 
minor details which he had over- 
looked ; but it can never replace 
studies with the pencil.’ To these 
studies his work owes its most 
striking character, that perfect and 
unequalled harmony, not at first, 
perhaps, recognised, but which a 
slight examination reveals and 
leads to a deeper study that never 
fails to exercise a fascination such 
as no other etchings possess. 

But Méryon’s work did not al- 
ways bring him bread. The dealers, 
not understanding or seeing its rare 
merit, refused to buy his plates: 
they were too full of imagination, 
too weird in their general character, 
too far beyond the standard of the 
work usually offered, to meet with 
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ready sale; and so the great artist 
starved by slow degrees. 

Occasionally he executed little 
commissions for his small circle of 
friends and admirers; and again 
he was driven to drudge-work, and 
copied pictures, and produced por- 
traits, a labour he rightly con- 
sidered unworthy of his skill. 
Once the French bankers resident 
in San Francisco gave him an 
order for a panoramic view of that 
city, which he executed from a 
series of photographs. But his 
highest efforts proved a mere drug 
in the market, as an instance of 
which it may be mentioned that 
the view of Notre Dame, a fine 
specimen of the royal etcher’shand, 
was sold by him for a franc and 
a half. Year after year his best 
work was rejected by the Salon. 
He was almost in despair ! 

But there were yet some bitter 
drops to be added to his life’s cup 
before it was full, and one of the 
most bitter was the rejection of his 
love. He became enamoured with 
a young girl who lived in the same 
street ; his nature was intense, and 
his passion deep, but the object of 
his devotion, frightened perhaps 
by the depths of the storm she 
had roused, declined his offers of 
marriage. 

His love rejected, his genius 
unrecognised, pursued by poverty, 
and slighted by the world, his 
keenly-strung nerves gave way, his 
reason began to totter, and madness 
set in. Strange hallucinations 
beset him; enemies, he believed, 
watched him and waited for him 
hidden at the corners of the streets 
through which he must pass, who, 
if he were unguarded fora moment, 
would rush out to gibe and taunt 
him. He accused his good friend 
M. Niel of robbing him ; told one 
of the few critics who looked with 
favourable eyes upon his work 
he owed him money ; and on one 
occasion he fancied a dead body 


was being secretly buried at mid- 
night by men whom he could 
not recognise in the narrow high- 
walled yard on which his attic 
window looked. 

This state of frenzy was suc- 
ceeded by a condition of apathy. 
His mind had been stretched for 
years by vivid excitement and 
weird imaginings almost beyond 
tension, and now the delicate 
spring-work of his energy gave 
way, and he sank into a dulness 
from which it was impossible to 
rouse him. He would neither eat, 
nor drink, nor work, nor rise from 
his miserable bed ; he was tired of 
life. A few of his friends had 
him conveyed to the madhouse at 
Charenton, and here food, nourish- 
ment, and care rapidly restored the 
balance of his mind and reéstab- 
lished his health; he was soon 
discharged, and his struggles com- 
menced anew. This happened in 
1859. 

He hired a small room in the 
Rue Duperre, and set to work 
again. For six years he laboured 
steadily without recognition from 
the world, just gaining a pittance 
which kept soul and body together. 
During thistime he produced some 
of his best works, amongst which 
are the Rue des Chantres, a nar- 
row thoroughfare between tall, 
dark, many-windowed houses, over 
one of which in the background 
is seen the spire of Notre Dame 
rising straight and black against 
the sky ; and the Rye Pirouette, 
worked after a wretched drawing 
by Lawrence, which Méryon cor- 
rected in every part, and filled 
with bright spirited groups of 
fi 

At the end of these six years of 
poverty and hardship, the light of 
reason went out once more, and 
this time it was feared his mad- 
ness was hopeless. All life had 
been to him a season of trial and 
disappointment, and now the end 
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wag happily at hand. Again he 
became an inmate of Charenton; 
he now lost all sense of his in- 
dividuality, and imagined himself 
One whose name is omnipotent. 
He refused all food. Why should 
he eat? he asked: there was not 
food enough in the world for all, 
and he had had his share. 


To Three Australians in England. 


His starvation, nowself-imposed, 
but begun long ago through neces- 
sity, made short havoc of his frail 
life. When his keeper visited him 
one morning, the emaciated form 
of the great artist lay lifeless on 
his narrow bed. 

This was on the 13th of Sep- 
tember 1868. 

J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 





TO THREE AUSTRALIANS IN ENGLAND. * 


—_¥>— 


O, woutp that these sweet migrants from the land 
Of sunshine and of flowers far away 

Had lost their wings, and never more could stray 
Beyond the silver foam upon the strand ! 

The day is dying, starless hours draw near ; 

For the brief presence of the Wanderers here 

Is but a sunset gleam before the gloom 

Of night, or like the mirage fair with which 

The magic of the desert doth enrich 

The solitary place ; but soon our doom 

Of loss must come, and the Australian shore 

(A brighter land, and meeter far for them) 

Will welcome back the truants from the north, 
Like one who, after quest and anguish sore, 

Lights unawares upon a long-lost gem. 

And now the hard decree of Fate goes forth 

That if we linger near them and adore, 

The sand which ran so laggardly before, 

The cruel sand of Time, must faster wane. 

Ah, touch his hand, that this fond dream may last, 
That we may live these sweet short hours again 
Before the bitter coming of the end ! 

Yet shall the memory of the perfect Past 

Still linger through the long years tenderly, 

And with each thought and hope and wish shall blend, 
Like rivers by the distant mountains cast 

Into the purple fathoms of the sea. W. F. T. 





THREE FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. 
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‘Tata Juncta in Uno.’ 

Such is the motto of a famous 
band of British soldiers, which 
comprises three of the finest regi- 
ments in the service, united in 
spirit, quality, and tradition; and 
it may be of interest to our readers 
at the present juncture to glance 
for a few moments at the past 
history of a force which has al- 
ways played an important part in 
the annals of this country, and 
whose services deserve to be 
placed in high relief as an ex- 
ample of what Britain’s soldiers 


have been in the past, and what . 


England hopes they will also be 
in the future. 

The brigade of Foot Guards 
consists of the Grenadier, Cold- 
stream, and Fusilier Regiments, 
the first possessing three bat- 
talions and the others two each. 
Each regiment is distinct in it- 
self, and is possessed of its own 
traditionary records, extending 
over a period of more than two 
hundred years ; and although the 
business of the brigade is con- 
ducted at the Brigade Major's 
Office, each has its own orderly- 
room, situated at the Horse Guards, 
where is kept the records of the 
regiment and its State colour. 
The latter is an elaborate flag, or 
standard, used only on special 
occasions, such as the Corona- 
tion, &c., and once a year on the 
anniversary of the Sovereign’s 
birthday, when the regiment 
which mounts guard at St. 
James’s furnishes its own State 
colour, and the pretty ceremony 
of ‘trooping the colours’ takes 
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place. The flag is of crimson 
silk, richly embroidered with gold, 
and bearing in the centre the 
names of the battles in which the 
regiment has been engaged, and 
in the case of the Coldstreams a 
small Union Jack in the top 
corner near the staff. The reason 
for this distinction will presently 
appear. The staff to which the 
colour is attached is surmounted 
by a lion and crown of gold, and 
from this ornament two tassels of 
bullion hang suspended by golden 
cords. 

The brigade possesses three of 
the finest bands in the world, 
each of which has become, under 
the leadership of a Godfrey, al- 
most an institution in the country ; 
and it is a fortunate thing, per- 
haps, for the latter that these 
celebrated corps of military artists 
never accompany their regiments 
on foreign service, for their popu- 
larity is so great that their absence 
from England for any length of 
time would be deemed a national 
misfortune. The real cause of 
their constant home service, how- 
ever, is that their attendance is 
frequently required at the Palace, 
and at all State ceremonies. 

The oldest of the three regi- 
ments is the Coldstream (which 
dates from the year 1650), and 
when the brigade is paraded alone 
it takes-up its position as such on 
the left of thé line. The Grena- 
dier comes next in seniority, and 
occupies the right, while the 
Fusilier, being the youngest, stands 
in the centre. This, however, is. 
the brigade arrangement only, for 

D 
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when in the field the three famous 
corps stand as they appear in the 
Army List, viz. : 

Grenadier Guards. 

Coldstream Guards. 

Scots Fusilier Guards. 

The Grenadier is also called the 
1st Regiment of Foot Guards, and 
the Fusiliers the 3rd Regiment. 
The Coldstreams are practically, 
though not nominally, the second 
regiment, but they were never 
known or called by the numerical 
title. The reason for this will 
appear in the course of our story. 
Meanwhile we will take the regi- 
ments in their field order, and 
ascertain, so far as we can, the 
history of each. 

The Grenadier Regiment of the 
Guards, which always stands on 
the right of England’s matchless 
infantry, would seem, from its 
position, to be the senior corps. 
But such is not the case, for it 
occupies the right by virtue of 
its name, in the same way that 
the grenadier company of a regi- 
ment is always the first company. 

‘This splendid regiment dates its 
origin from about the year 1657, 
but it did not become the First 
Foot Guards till 1660. It is, 
therefore, over 200 years old, and 
during the first half-century of 
its existence it experienced many 
vicissitudes of fortune, and after 
sharing the troubles of the Crom- 
wellian period it proceeded to 
France in the royal interest ; but 
becoming disbanded from the lack 
of means to keep it up, its mem- 
bers were scattered over the Conti- 
nént, many of them having to beg 
for bread in order to sustain life.* 
The Restoration, however, brought 
this fine corps back to its native 
country, and under Charles IT. it 
took up arms ds the Ist Foot 
Guards, and became the premier 
regiment of the British army. It 


* Vide Mackinnon's History of the Cold- 
stream Guards, 
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was not till after the battle of 
Waterloo that the title of ‘Grena- 
dier’ was bestowed upon it, when 
it was given by the Prince Regent 
in commemoration of the regiment 
having defeated the Grenadiers of 
the French Imperial Guards in 
that decisive battle. 

The distinctive badge of this 
regiment is a ‘grenade,’ which 
was a species of hand bombshell 
formerly carried by the first or 
grenadier company of each corps, 
and was used to clear the way for 
an advance. Hence the term 
‘Grenadiers.* On its colours 
appear the names of ‘ Lincelles,’ 
‘ Barrosa,’ ‘ Corunna,’ ‘ Peninsula,’ 
* Waterloo,’ ‘ Alma,’ ‘ Inkerman,’ 
and ‘ Sevastopol,’ at all of which 
engagements the regiment nobly 
distinguished itself. About four 
years since the band of the regi- 
ment was invited to visit America 
and take part in the Boston Jubi- 
lee, and a special Act of Parlia- 
ment had to be passed to enable 
it to leave this country. Its re- 
ception in America was of a most 
enthusiastic character, and the 
scene in the huge concert-hall on 
the day devoted to English music, 
when the Grenadiers made their 
appearance and struck up the 
‘Star Spangled Banner,’ was such 
as to defy all attempts at descrip- 
tion. Thirty thousand people 
cheered them till they could cheer 
no more, and the vast audience 
sang the English ‘ National 
Anthem.’ 

The Coldstreams were raised in 
the year 1650, in the little town 
near Berwick-on-Tweed from 
whence the regiment takes its 
name. ‘Lheir first colonel was 
the renowned George Monk (after- 
wards Duke of Albemarle), a 
general in the Parliamentary 
Army and an admiral of the 
Fleet. It is owing to this latter 


* The tune of ‘ The British Grenadiers’ 
dates from the wars of Marlborough, 
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fact that a small Union Jack is 
permitted to be borne on the 
Queen's colour of the regiment, 
a proud distinction enjoyed by no 
other corps in the service. In 
the year 1660, brave Monk and 
his gallant Coldstreamers materi- 
ally assisted in the happy restora- 
tion vf the English monarchy, 
and to perform this patriotic and 
eminently loyal act, they marched 
from Berwick-on-Tweed to Lon- 
don, meeting with a warm and 
enthusiastic greeting from the 
inhabitants of the towns and 
villages through which they 
After the Restoration 
was accomplished the troops were 
paraded on Tower Hill, for the 
purpose of taking the oath of 
allegiance to the King, and 
amongst those present were the 
three noble regiments that form 
the subject of this brief history. 
Having grounded their arms in 


token of submission to the new - 


régime, they were at once com- 
manded to take them up again as 
the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Regiments of 
Foot Guards. The first and third 
regiments obeyed ; but the Cold- 
streamers stood firm, and their 
muskets remained upon the 
ground. 

* Why does your regiment hesi- 
tate? inquired the King of 
General Monk. 

* May it please your Majesty,’ 
said the stern old soldier, ‘my 
Coldstreamers are your Majesty’s 
devoted soldiers; but after the 
important service they have 
rendered your Highness they 
decline to take up arms as second 
to any other regiment in your 
Majesty's service !’ 

‘They are right,’ said the 
King, ‘and they shall be “ second 
to none.” Let them take up their 
arms as my Coldstream regiment 
of Foot Guards.’ 

Monk rode back to his regi- 
ment and communicated to it 
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the King’s decision. It had a 
magical effect. The arms were 
instantly raised amid frantic cries 
of ‘ Long live the King!’ 

Since this event, the motto of 
the regiment has been Nulli 
Secundus, which is borne in gold 
letters upon its colours beneath 
the star and garter of the royal 
house. There also appear upon 
its colours the names of ‘ Lin- 
celles,’ ‘ Egypt’ (with the Sphinx), 
‘ Talavera,’ ‘ Barrosa,’ ‘ Peninsula,’ 
* Waterloo,’ ‘ Alma,’ ‘ Inkerman,’ 
and ‘Sevastopol.’ In the year 
1850, this regiment held its 
jubilee banquet to commemorate 
the 200th anniversary of its birth. 
The banquet was held at old 
Portman Street Barracks, which 
was covered in with canvas and 
splendidly decorated for the 
occasion, and the whole regi- 
ment sat down to the feast, which 
was presided over by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
father to the present Commander- 
in-Chief, and Colonel of the 
Coldstreams. At the dinner an 
ode was read, composed for the 
occasion by a sergeant of the 
corps, and commencing : 

‘U m 
Ne ry Gyn, 
This regiment possesses a band 

which has been for a great many 

years deservedly famous, and to 
one man is due the credit of 
raising it to a position which fully 
entitles it to march at the head 
of a corps that is second to none. 
That man was Charles Godfrey, 
the father of the three brothers 
who eventually became band- 
masters of the three regiments, 
and have since enriched our 
national music with many excel- 
lent compositions. He entered 
the Coldstreams about the year 

1813, as a volunteer from the 

Surrey Militia, and was on the 

point of embarking for the Con- 

tinent, to join the service com- 
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sere of the regiment, when the 
dmastership of the regiment 
fell vacant, and he was appointed 
to the post. Godfrey immediately 
set himself to work to improve 
the tone and status of his band, 
and so admirably did he succeed 
in his task, that when in the 
course of time the indefatigable 
bandmaster completed his service, 
the officers would not hear of 
parting with him, but retained 
him on handsome terms during 
the remainder of his life. This 
excellent musician died in 1863, 
after a short illness, having served 
upwards of fifty years in the 
Coldstream Guards, and he had 
the good fortune of seeing two of 
his sons bandmasters of the other 
regiments of the Guards, and one 
sergeant in his own band, in 
readiness to succeed to his father’s 
post. Itis not too much to say 
that Godfrey was the man who 
first introduced good military 
music to this country, for previous 
to his advent, England did not 
possess a single band that could 
compare favourably with those of 
the Continental armies. Now 
she possesses several of the finest 
bands in the world. 

The Fusilier is the youngest of 
these three famous regiments, but 
it was also raised previous to the 
Restoration, and dates from about 
the year 1659. Its first colonel 
and founder was named Scot, and 
hence its title of ‘ Scot’s Fusiliers.’ 
In course of time, however, the 
apostrophe became eliminated 
from the name, and the regiment 
has for a long time past been 
deemed a Scotch corps. But this 
is a popular error, for its, origin 
was Irish, and it is only of late 
years that the popular delusion 
has had some colour given to it 
by the addition of pipers dressed 
in Highland costume to each 
battalion of the regiment. These 
were added by the Queen’s per- 
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mission during the Crimean War, 
and as the regiment is principally 
recruited in Scotland it now ranks 
as a Scotch corps in the service. 
There is little known, compara- 
tively speaking, of the movements 
of this regiment previous to the 
year 1660, but although only 
about a year old at that time, it 
had under another name and form 
taken part in the sieges and battles 
of the Commonwealth. In 1660 
it took up arms in the King’s 
service as the 3rd or Fusilier 
Regiment of Foot Guards, since 
when its brilliant services have 
equalled on every occasion those 
of its sister regiments. 

Its distinctive badge is the 
Scotch star with the thistle, and 
the motto ‘Nemo me impune 
lacessit.’ On its colours it bears 
aloft the glorious names of ‘ Lin- 
celles,’ ‘Egypt’ (with the Sphinx), 
‘ Talavera,’ ‘ Barrosa,’ ‘ Peninsula,’ 
‘ Waterloo,’ ‘Alma,’ ‘ Inkerman, 
and ‘ Sevastopol.’ As chivalrous 
as they were brave, the officers 
of this gallant regiment arranged 
themselves on the side of the un- 
fortunate Queen Caroline, during 
the famous trial which took place 
at the beginning of the century ; 
and so far did their partisanship 
lead them at that unhappy time 
that they actually marched their 
regiment down to Westminster, 
and saluted the fair defendant as 
she entered the House of Lords, 
This demonstration in Queen Caro- 
line’s favour so displeased the 
highest authorities in the land 
that the gallant Fusiliers were 
banished to Portsmouth for a con- 
siderable time, and were nearly 
exiled from the kingdom. Better 
counsels prevailed, however, and 
they remained at Portsmouth 
until the whole affair was at an 
end. 

This regiment also possesses a 
band which of late years has dis- 
played marked ability, and bids 
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fair to equal those of the Grena- 
dier and Coldstream corps. For 
many years, however, the Fusilier 
band was under the rule of a fo- 
reign bandmaster, who, though 
an excellent musician, failed en- 
tirely in his efforts to raise the 
band above a mediocre level, 
which was doubtless owing to the 
want of a certain controlling power 
that can only be exercised over 
Englishmen by Englishmen. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain 
that the band. revived wonder- 
fully quick under the baton of a 
Godfrey, until it has now attained 
a height unknown to it before. 
Each of the three regiments of 
the Foot Guards possesses records 
which are rich in interesting par- 
ticulars ; but the limited space at 
our command compels us to be 
content with a simple abridg- 
ment of so valuable a history. 
We must pause, however, to re- 
mark that these time-honoured 
traditions to which we refer are 
amongst the most treasured pos- 
sessions of British regiments, for 
there is not a regiment in our 
matchless little army without a 
history of its own. And by some 
means or other, every soldier, 
from the colonel down to the small- 
est drummer, who takes a pride 
in his profession, becomes ac- 
quainted with the traditions of 
his regiment, and cherishes them 
as jealously as if they were his 
own personal riches, and the deeds 
of his predecessors were a matter 
of life and death to him. And 
80 it is; for, in those tattered co- 
lours, which are borne proudly 
before him on the field of battle, 
he views the record and visible 
embodiment of those glorious 
deeds which have given his regi- 
ment so proud a history, and 
which he resolves no action of 
his shall ever sully. Nelson’s 
celebrated signal at Trafalgar tre- 
bled the strength of the force un- 
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der his command; and so like- 
wise, in the heat of a battle on 
land, the magic words  ‘ Cold- 
streamers |’ ‘ Fusiliers !’ ‘ Black 
Watch! (or whichever the regi- 
ment may be) have the same 
effect, and conjure up in each 
man’s breast that esprit de corps 
without which a regiment would 
be an utter nonentity. The sol- 
dier is, as a rule, very sensitive 
with regard to the name, number, 
and distinctive badges of his regi- 
ment, and none more so than the 
British soldier. Take these away, 
and simply number the regiments 
from right to left, without any re- 
gard to tradition or nationality ; 
give them a universal badge, 
with clothing of the same hue 
and pattern; or, in fewer words, 
destroy that regimental organisa- 
tion which has made the British 
army famous, and we shall have 
nothing left but a counterpart of 


. the Militia in its worst aspect— 


a kind of armed mob, minus all 
those fine feelings and traditions 
which ennoble the profession of 
arms, and stimulate its disciples 
to deeds of heroism before the 
enemy. 

The uniform of the Guards has 
undergone many changes since the 
Restoration, at which it was of a 
very neat and picturesque cha- 
racter. It consisted of a frock- 
coat rounded off at the hips and 
open in front, showing beneath 
a buff-coloured waistcoat with 
gilt buttons; tight leathern knee- 
breeches, with jack-boots, and a 
neat three-cornered cavalier’s cock- 
ed hat. This continued to be the 
costume for a long period ; for the 
scarlet tunic and bearskin head- 
dress of the present day are a com- 
paratively modern invention, the 
latter having been introduced by 
the Duke of Wellington after the 
battle of Waterloo, in imitation of 
those worn by Napoleon’s Imperial 
Guards. The present tunic and 
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waistbelt were adopted in lieu of 
the swallow-tailed coatee and 
clumsy cross-belts so recently as 
the year 1855. On state occa- 
sions the officers of the Guards 
wear handsome gold sword-belts 
and gold-embroidered sashes, with 
a broad gold stripe down the legs 
of the trousers, and the drum- 
majors of the seven battalions, 
who are ‘drummers in ordinary 
to the Queen,’ wear gorgeous gold- 
embroidered dresses that cost 42/. 
for each suit. 

The three regiments, though 
doing duty principally in London, 
’ have at all critical moments been 
sent abroad to share in the glori- 
ous task of facing the foreign 
enemies of their country, and we 
find them, in the pages of history, 
acquitting themselves nobly be- 
neath the banners of Marlborough, 
Moore, and Wellington. At the 
battle of Fontenoy occurred that 
memorable scene when, for the 
first time, the English and French 
Guards found themselves face to 
face, and both hesitated, from a 
noble sense of chivalry, to begin 
the attack. At lest, with cha- 
racteristic sang-froid, the French 
commander, lowering the point 
of his sword in salute, exclaimed, 
‘ Gentlemen of the English Guards, 
please to fire first!’ The Grena- 
diers were present at the battle of 
and disastrous retreat from Co- 
runna, where the gallant Sir John 
Moore lost his life, and was buried, 

* Like a warrior taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak around him.’ 
By its conduct at this crisis this 
gallant corps proved that it could 
sustain a reverse as nobly as it 
could rush to victory. The Cold- 
streams and Fusiliers at a later 
date proceeded to Egypt, where, 
with the now historical ‘forty cen- 
turies looking down upon them,'* 
they gained new laurels, and the 


* Vide Napoleon’s address to his army 
when it landed in Egypt 
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former so distinguished themselves 
as to win the distinctive badge of 
the red plume, which is worn by its 
members in the right-hand side of 
their bearskin caps. Again, all 
through the Peninsular War the 
three regiments performed gallant 
service, which culminated in that 
noble and irresistible charge at 
Waterloo, that crushed the ‘Em- 
pire’ and placed England on the 
pinnacle of fame. For their ser- 
vices on this important occasion 
the Prince Regent conferred on 
the officers of the Guards a double 
rank, viz. ‘ensigns’ in the Guards 
became lieutenants in the army, 
i.e. they drew the pay and re- 
ceived the advantages attached to 
the higher rank while doing the 
duties entailed on the lower rank 
in the regiment, Thus they were 
‘ ensigns and lieutenants,’ ‘lieuten- 
ants and captains,’ ‘captains and 
lieutenant-colonels,’ &c., and the 
privilege is continued in the 
higher ranks to the present day. 
Forty long years of peace be- 
held the Guards doing duty 
quietly in London, disturbed only 
by the Canadian rebellion in 1838, 
when two of the battalions were 
despatched thither, and remained 
there for about four years ; and by 
the Chartist demonstration ten 
years later, when they were con- 
fined to barracks all day in heavy 
marching order, awaiting ‘the out- 
break which never teok place. 
During the long period mentioned 
above there were not wanting de- 
tractors who seemed never tired 
of asserting that these famous 
regiments had deteriorated, and 
had fallen to the level of mere 
feather-bed soldiers. Suddenly, 
however, the Crimean War broke 
out, and the Guards were among 
the first regiments to take their 
departure for the seat of war. 
How nobly they conducted them- 
selves in that ill-starred campaign 
let the hearts of their countrymen 
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and countrywomen, on which their 
glorious deeds are engraven, bear 
living witvess. For what Eng- 
lishman can recall without a glow 
of honest national pride the day 
when the Guards—the flower of 
England’s chivalry— 
- ‘went up 

Red Alma’s heights to glory’? 

Of the three gallant regiments, 
the Fusiliers on that day bore off 
the palm ; for their colours,riddled 
by shot and with the staves broken, 
were the first to be planted on the 
summit of the supposed impreg- 
nable Russian batteries. At Bala- 
clava the Guards, though under 
fire, were compelled, sorely against 
their will, to remain passive spec- 
tators of that magnificent but fatal 
death-ride at which ‘ all the world 
wondered,’ and which will remain 
an everlasting memorial to the 
stern Spartan-like discipline and 
fine chivalric courage of the Brit- 
ish soldier. Then came Inkerman 


—the soldiers’ battle, in which © 


the three famous regiments ex- 
hibited a courageous devotion un- 
surpassed in the annals of warfare. 
The brave Coldstreamers— George 
_ Monk’s Vulli secundus men—made 
heroes of themselves and immor- 


talised their name. They went 
into action with 16 officers and 
400 men, and of this small number 
they had 13 officers and upwards 
of 200 men killed and wounded. 
This splendid corps actually crossed 
bayonets with the Russians eleven 
times, and the spot which those 
gallant men defended became 
heaped with their corpses. Again 
and again they returned to the 
chafge, and when their ammuni- 
tion failed, they used the butt- 
end of their muskets like clubs, 
and thus beat the enemy back. 
Eight of the officers were killed, 
amongst them being Colonels 
Mackinnon, Cowell, and Elliot, 
who died whilst in the act of 
cheering on their men. Many 
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were bayoneted by their brutal 
and savage foes as they lay 
wounded and helpless ; and one 
officer—poor Captain Ramsden, 
who was as gentle as he was 
brave—was so disfiguredin this 
way as to be almost beyond re- 
cognition when his body was after- 
wards found. At length, the 
Grenadiers and Fusiliers, after 
much hard fighting, succeeded in 
cutting their way to the spot 
where their gallant comrades were 
being decimated, and the three 
regiments, again united, bore down 
upon the enemy in single-file (so 
much had their devoted ranks 
been thinned) and beat him back 
into the ravine. 

When peace was proclaimed the 
Guards returned home to receive 
the reward of their prowess. © All 
London turned out to welcome its 
heroes, and a right hearty welcome 
it was. Her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort witnessed the 
march of the three regiments 
from the balcony of Bucking- 
ham Palace, and the Queen waved 
her handkerchief to the brave 
fellows as they passed by on their 
way to Hyde Park, their ranks 
broken by the people who, in 
their enthusiasm, wished to shake 
hands with the heroes of the day 
Indeed, their reception was a per- 
fect ovation,andnever had soldiers 
so nobly deserved it. No feather- 
bed soldiers were they, but gallant 
warriors with bronzed faces, and 
beards descending half-way down 
their waists,—the fitting imper- 
sonation of that wonderful little 
army which had conquered foe, 
frost, hardship, and suffering, and 
added new lustre to the bright 
pages of our island story. 

Such, then, is a brief sketch of 
the history of these three famous 

iments. Their deeds are suffi- 
cient to fill volumes, and no army 
in the world could wish to be 
represented by a nobler phalanx 
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of men than the brigade of Brit- 
ish Foot Guards. What they 
have been in the past we have no 
doubt they will be in the future, 
bearing with them into the battle- 
field that feeling of conscious 


Mary: a Wanderer. 


superiority which is the outcome 
of true discipline and self-sacrific- 
ing devotion, virtues which have 
ever been the proud characteristic 
and guiding star of the British 
soldier. J. A. ELLIOTT. 


MARY. 
A Sanderer. 


—@———— 


Acushla ! do not deem me false, 
Nor dream that I forget 

Thy fair young face, thy native grace, 
The morn when first we met. 

My priceless pearl! my glorious girl! 
Thou’rt true as truth to me, 

And where thou art there throbs my heart 
With love alone for thee. 


I know not where thy lot is cast ; 
But this I know full well: 
To me alway, where’er I stray, 
Thy name’s a nameless spell. 
My fancy’s fairy! wondrous Mary ! 
While ebbs and flows the sea, 
And sunshine streams and moonlight beams, 
I'll love no love but thee. 


Heed not what venomed tongues may say, 
Dread not the world’s decree ; 

But dry thy tears, to fright thy fears, 
And trust, my love, in me. 

My beauty bright! my heart’s delight ! 
When startled eyes shall see 

June roses blow mid winter’s snow, 
Then I'll be false to thee. 


From mountain eyrie, mystic Mary ! 
At night, ‘neath starry dome, 

To lowland glen, mid haunts of men, 
By day, I’ve sought thy home. 

If hope has fled—if thou art dead— 

Come, love, with angel kiss, 

In crown of light and robes of white, 
And bear my soul to bliss ! 


JOHN GERALD RODDY. 





THE MISSES VANDERSTEEN’S CAMPAIGN. 


THE Misses Vandersteen were go- 
ing to Europe, not in a vain spirit 
of sightseeing, such as might be- 
fit any commonplace American 
whose finances permitted him to 
visit the Old World, but with a 
distinct intention of invading and 
conquering English society. Pos- 
sibly of settling on English soil ; 
but this formed no essential part 
of their plans. 

*I don’t know that it’s worth 
while actually to marry any of 
them,’ said Mrs. Oppenheim. 
Mrs. Oppenheim was the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of the 
young ladies, having herself passed 
two most successful seasons in 
London, and, she declared, having 
roused hopeless love in the breasts 


of innumerable Englishmen, and 
intense jealousy in those of Eng- 


lish ladies. ‘Englishmen don’t 
make such kind, obedient hus- 
bands as Americans,’ said this 
experienced lady; ‘they are 
tyrannical and dreadfully stupid ; 
but it always enhances a girl's 
value with men on’ this side to 
have it known that she has re- 
fused a few Englishmen. At 
least, I should not advise you to 
accept anything less than the heir 
to an earldom, and then only if 
he is young and handsome. But 
the great point is that you'll be 
presented at Court, which at once 
gives you a right to the best 
society here—it’s a sort of certifi- 
cate of merit; and Lady Bar- 
bara knows her work, and won’t 
take you to any but the best 
houses, so I am sure you will have 
a lovely time. O, one last cau- 
tion ! don’t get too intimate with 
any of the people on board ship, 


unless you are quite, quite sure 
that they are the sort you will 
want to keep up with afterwards. 
I was terribly plagued by a woman 
who went over with me. I had 
been civil to her when we were 
crossing, and the result was that 
in London she was always bother- 
ing me. After she read in the 
newspaper that I had been at the 
Drawing-room she persecuted me 
to present her, till I was forced to 
insult her in self-defence.’ 

Many more advices and warn- 
ings did Mrs. Oppenheim give 
her young friends, till both 
Valeria and Ermyntrude felt that 
if their career in England was not 
successful the failure would be 


* due to their own blundering, and 


who was less likely to blunder 
than these stately and self-pos- 
sessed damsels? Very high of 
heart were they when they stepped 
on board the Cunarder that was 
to convey them to the scene of 
triumph; and when they sat 
down to e of their first 
meal with their fellow-passengers, 
very careful were they not to risk 
a too intimate acquaintance with 
any of them. There was only 
one, they decided, after privately 
discussing their companions, that 
looked at all worth cultivating— 
a fair-haired handsome young 
Englishman; but he had been 
conversing with the people near 
him with so much animation that 
they felt sure he could not be 
any one of importance. 

‘I shouldn’t think he was any- 
body,’ said Valeria reflectively, 
‘though he does look so aristo- 
cratic; but then you can never 


guess at an Englishman’s position 
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by his being civil all round. 
They never seem to think it 
necessary, even the highest of 
them, to keep their inferiors at a 
distance.’ 


‘That’s because they are sure 
that the distance is so immeasur- 
able that no one will attempt to 
traverse it,’ returned Ermyntrude 
a little bitterly, remembering one 
or two occasions when her social 
inferiors had not seemed so con- 
scious that she stood far above 
them as might be desired. ‘I 
wonder what his name is? she 
added. 

‘I heard some one call him Mr. 
Ellis.’ 

‘Ellis! You can’t learn much 
from that. I like a name like 
Cholmondeley or Grosvenor, that 
you don’t often find outside the 
Peerage ; then you know where 
you are, but Ellis might belong 
to any one.’ 

‘Let us look up the Peerage,’ 
suggested the younger sister. 

They searched that interesting 
manual, without which no Ameri- 
can woman’s library is complete, 
and found that Ellis was the 
family name of the Earl of 
Sussex. 

‘What does it say abont him? 

‘He is an old man himself, 
born 1802. His eldest son, “ Lord 
Eastbourne, born 1828, married, 
1853, Lady Louisa Frederica le 
Marchant, only daughter of the 
Marquis of Foxland, and has 
issue : Hugh Roderick Herbert le 
Marchant Ellis, born 1855.”’ 

With one accord the sisters 
ceased reading, and exclaimed, 
‘Can it be he? 

They made an effort to discover 
if their fellow- ger was in- 
deed that scion of the noble house 
of Sussex. Leaving their state- 
room, where the absorbing study 
of aoe Peerage aa carried 
on, went on d oy 
found Mr. Ellis discussing Chris- 
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tian names with some other gentle- 
men. 

‘One’s godfathers and godmo- 
thers occasionally make blunders 
in the names they give one, but 
society always sets the matter 
right,’ he was saying. ‘I know 
a man who was christened Launce- 
lot, but whom every one calls 
Dolly, for no otber reason than 
that it seems to suit him better. 
I myself am afflicted with a string 
of names long enough to serve a 
whole family if economically used, 
but they are all contracted into 
Dick.’ 

The Misses Vandersteen heard 
only the latter part of this speech, 
and a ray of disappointment shot 
from the eyes of each. This was 
not the Honourable Hugh Rode- 
rick Herbert le Marchant, but 
some commonplace, uninteresting, 
middle-class Dick! They walked 
round the deck, and as they again 
passed the gentlemen they heard 
the obnoxious, because plebeian, 
Ellis say, in answer to some ques- 
tion, ‘No, I did not spend much 
time in the cities. I wanted to 
make some sketches, and, with 
the exception of some of the older 
parts of New York, I found 
nothing of interest in the northern 
towns. I spent most of my time 
on the Hudson till winter came 
on, and then I went south. Now, 
New Orleans is a place—’ 

The Misses Vandersteen listened 
to no more, but crept away to 
their cabin to hide waete disap- 
pointment. 

‘To think of his being only an 
artist |’ sighed Valeria. 

‘ But some artists are in society,’ 
said Ermyntrude, who had been 
more deeply struck by the stranger's 
good looks than her sister. 

‘Not while they are so young 
as he is,’ replied Miss V andersteen 
sententiously. 

Next day was rather stormy, 
and many ladies were sick, among 





fared badly but for the kindness 
of a young girl named Alice Bar- 
clay, who was going to Europe 
for the first time with her parents. 
When they were able only to lie 
on a sofa in the ladies’ cabin she 
was ready to fan them, read to 
them, get them champagne or 
iced water, as their capricious 
fancy dictated ; in short, to make 
herself essential to their comfort. 
While they were ill and weak 
they accepted her attention grate- 
fully, though with a sense of the 
injustice of a fate which ordained 
that an Alice Barclay, a little 
brown-haired girl of no particular 


consequence, should be well and | 


enjoying the voyage, while the 
majestic Valeria and the sinuously 
elegant Ermyntrude Vandersteen 
lay prone and helpless. As, how- 
ever, the sisters began to recover, 
Mrs. Oppenheim’s warning re- 
curred to their minds. What if 
Miss Barclay’s kindness were only 
a trick, whereby, like the old man 
of the sea, she might climb upon 
their shoulders, and thus gain ad- 
mission to the sacredly select 
social circles wherein they meant 
to shine! ‘One can’t be too 
careful,’ said the sisters Vander- 
steen ; and they amiably resolved 
to snub Miss Barclay as soon as 
they were well enough to dispense 
with her services. 

At last Ermyntrude was able 
to crawl on deck. Alice Barclay, 
who was sitting in a deck-chair, 
listening with deep interest toa 
ae cee of a day’s hunt- 
ing Dick. Ellis’s lips, saw her 


as she came up, and was at her 
side in an instant. 


deck,’ she exclaimed. ‘Come and 
take my chair; it is nicely shel- 
tered from the wind, and Mr, 
Ellis is telling me about England, 
and it is so interesting.’ 

‘ Thanks,’ said Ermyntrude 
stiffly ; ‘I don’t think Mr. Ellis 
could give me any information 
about England that would be of 
use to me, and I have a chair of 
my own somewhere.’ Ellis found 
her chair, placed it in a comfort- 
able corner, and wrapped her rugs 
round her, but did not suggest 
that she should come near Alice. 
She barely thanked him, and he 
returned to his companion. 

*Can you wonder, Miss Bar- 
clay,’ he said, alluding to a dis- 
cussion they had had the previous 
day—‘can you wonder at my 
countrymen having such a false 
impression of yours, whena woman 
like that comes to England, and 
calls herself an American lady ? 

‘I know she is horrid,’ Alice 
replied, with something like tears 
in her eyes; ‘but you know we 
aren’t all like that.’ 

* Yes, fortunately Ido ; I know 
you. Formerly my ideal woman 
was rather hazy and undefined, 
but now I know exactly what she 
is like. She is not very tall, but 
graceful as a fairy ; she has brown 
hair and eyes; she is always 
bright and cheerful, and she is 
kind to every one, even to those 
who don’t deserve it. She is an 
American, and her name is —’ 

*O Mr. Ellis, there is Valeria 
Vandersteen ; do goand get hera 
chair,’ interrupted Alice, speaking 
calmly enough, and looking him in 
the face with a glance that seemed 
to defy him to say she was blush- 


me Thanks,’ said Dick, ‘I am 
only a barbarous Englishman, and 
a little insolence from a woman 
goes a long way with me. I have 
had quite as much as I want.’ 
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*O, but I wish you would 
help her |’ 

‘That alters the case. And 
Dick obediently wentand arranged 
everything for Valeria’s comfort, 
thereby deepening the impression 
in the Vandersteen mind that he 
wished to attain the honour of 
their intimacy. 

Presently a pause in their con- 
versation enabled Alice and Dick 
to hear a dialogue between the 
sisters which was evidently 
levelled at them. 

‘ The worst of there being no 
titles with us,’ said Valeria, ‘is 
that Englishmen who would never 
aspire to good society in their own 
country think they have a right 
to mix with the best families in 
America.’ 

* Yes, but they don’t keep it 
up long,’ answered her sister ; 
‘they find their own level pretty 
soon, and keep to the families of 
dry-goodsmen and the like.’ 

Alice Barclay started from her 
seat. ‘Please take me for a walk 
up the deck, Mr. Ellis,’ she said, 
* I can’t endure this.’ When they 
were out of hearing she exclaimed 
vindictively, ‘I should like to 
throw them overboard !’ 

* Don’t,’ cried Dick, laughing. 
‘I don’t mind taking any wager 
you like that before three months 
are over they will wish they had 
drowned themselves before they 
spoke rudely of either you or me.’ 

During the remainder of the 
voyage the’ Misses Vandersteen 
treated Alice with a condescend- 
ing stiffness which, we are sorry 
to say, made her regret she had 
ever spoken to them, but Dick 
Ellis they carefully ignored, save 
once. He was in the saloon, 
putting up in a portfolio some 
sketches which he had just been 
showing to Miss Barclay, when 
Valeria Vandersteen entered. She 
herself had some talent for paint- 
ing and no little love for it, and 
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she could not resist the pleasure 
of looking at these drawings. 

‘ Did you do them, Mr. Ellis? 
O, do let me see them !’ she cried. 

He showed her each one, telling 
her the subjects, and talking about 
the spots where they were made, 
in such an interesting manner that 
for full half an hour Valeria for- 
got the solemn duty of keeping 
him at a distance. But as they 
came to the last of the sketches she 
recalled it, and mourned her tem- 
porary unbending. 

‘ This is really lovely,’ she said, 
taking up a view of the Hudson ; 
‘I should like to buy it. What 
is the price of it, Mr. Ellis? 

Dick stared at her in amazement. 

‘Excuse me,’ he said coldly, 
‘my sketches are not for sale.’ 

‘But I want this one particu- 
larly.’ 

‘Then, Miss Vandersteen, will 
you honour me by accepting it? 

‘Certainly not, I couldn’t do 
such a thing. You must sell it 
me.’ 

‘I would much rather give it 
you.’ 

‘But I won’t take it. What 
price do you ask? 

‘I have really never thought 
of it,’ said Dick. 

‘Would twenty-five dollars be 
enough ? , 

‘Since you make a point of 
buying it—yes.’ 

Valeria produced her purse, 
paid the money, and carried off 
the sketch in triumph. 

‘Now he can’t presume on 
knowing us,’ she reflected. ‘If I 
had accepted the drawing he 
might have made use of the inci- 
dent to foist himself on us in 
London, but now it’s merely a 
matter of business.’ 

If Dick muttered something 
unorthodox under his breath after 
Miss Vandersteen had left him it 
might surely be forgiven. He 
collected his sketches once more, 
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and went to Alice Barclay. ‘I 
have just had a new experience, 
Miss Barclay,’ he said ; ‘I have 
been earning money.’ . 

‘Indeed! How?’ she asked. 

*Miss Vandersteen has just 
bought one of my sketches for 
twenty-five dollars.’ 

*O Mr. Ellis! 
her do it? 

‘She insisted on it. I asked 
her to take it as a gift ; but she 
evidently considered the offer pre- 
sumptuous, so I was obliged to 
let her have her own way. But 
I don’t like to be insulted, even 
by a lady ; and lest Miss Vander- 
steen should wish to purchase any 
further specimens of my work, I 
want you to do me a favour.’ 

* I? said Alice, in astonishment. 

‘Yes. Will you accept the 
whole portfolio as a token of an 
Englishman’s admiration for your 
country ? 


And you let 


*O, Ican’t, Mr. Ellis. It is too . 


great a gift.’ 

‘Perhaps you would prefer to 
buy them ? 

‘ How can you be so unkind! 
You know I don’t mean that.’ 

‘Forgive me, I had no right to 
speak to you like that; but Miss 
Valeria’s manner irritated me so 
much. You will forgive me, 
Alice? And im token of your 
forgiveness you will accept my 
work, will you not? I should 
like to think that it was in your 
possession.’ 

And what could Alice do but 
blush and consent ? 

At last Liverpool was reached, 
and the Misses Vandersteen took 
train for London, there to place 
themselves under the care of Lady 
Barbara Macnab. 

Lady Barbara Macnab was a 
disappointed woman. When, as 
Lady Barbara Vandeleur, she had 
first made her entrance into society, 
she had been much admired, and 
consequently she had disdainfully 
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refused several offers of marriage 
which, though good, were not great 
enough to satisfy her ambition. 
It was, as the result proved, an 
unwise course for a lady so slen- 
derly portioned as she; for an 
attack of smallpox deprived her 
of her beauty, and then she was 
obliged to ask herself, not whom 
she should marry, but who would 
her. The question seemed 
difficult of solution, but at last a 
suitor appeared in the person of 
Mr. Macnab of Tulliecawdor. It is 
true that this gentleman was on the 
high-road to sixty, and possessed 
certain characteristic Scottish vices 
in addition to a Scottish length 
of pedigree and a Scottish short- 
ness of purse; but Lady Barbara 
accepted him, saying in her own 
mind that it was better to bea 
widow than aspinster. Of the in- 
tervening stage of existence as a 
wife, the less said the better. 
Within two years, however, Mr. 
Macnab was laid in the grave of 
his fathers at Tulliecawdor, and 
Lady Barbara was a: free woman 
once more. But she was not a 
rich one. The jointure she re- 
ceived from the Tulliecawdor es- 
tates was not sufficient to satisfy 
all her desires, and she had been 
obliged to add to her income by 
various means. She wrote para- 
graphs on balls, bazaars, and 
beauties for society journals ; she 
was obliging in countenancing 
and taking the management of 
the entertainments of rich par- 
venus, who of course gave her 
a handsome present as an expres- 
sion of their gratitude, and were 
privileged to send wine, fruit, and 
game when she gave a party; and 
every season she introduced a 
young lady into society. For this 
too she was—paid is too harsh a 
word ; let us say compensated, by 
the girl’s family, if she was rich, 
or by the man she married, if she 
was poor. Lady Barbarademanded 
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three things of her charges: that 
they should be pretty, obedient to 
her directions, and ready to marry 
at the end of the season. She 
could not stand girls who insisted 
on flirting with detrimentals and 
refusing good offers; they must 
be sensible and tractable. And, 
let me tell you, Lady Barbara was 
very successful in her vocation ; 
she had never had a failure, and 
she had had several triumphs. 
Did not her last American heiress 
become Countess of Bogoak, and 
relieve the Earl from all future 
anxiety as to the caprices of his 
Milesian tenants? Was it not 
one of her charming but penniless 
English protégées who married 
young Ironstone, whose coal-mines 
are the envy of thousands? It 
was to her care that the Misses 
Vandersteen were consigned, and 
her ladyship ,could not help feel- 
ing with modest pride that they 
could not have had a better 
chaperone. 

She was delighted with her new 
charges. She had artistically adver- 
tised them by writing in the Glass 
of Fashion, the paper to which 
she contributed, paragraphs about 
‘The new American beauties 
who are at present the guests 
of Lady Barbara Macnab at her 
charming little house, the rendez- 
vous of the élite of the social and 
artistic world.’ She described 
their dresses and their diamonds, 
and the sensation they created 
when they appeared at the Draw- 
ing-room ; but she knew well that 
advertisements do not always bring 
the success they aim at. In this 
case, however, they answered their 
purpose; the Misses Vandersieen 
were among the most successful of 
the season’s débutantes, and Lady 
Barbara began to‘entertain justifi- 
able hopes of a success greater 
than any of her previous ones. 

‘Make yourselves look as charm- 
ing as possible to-night,’ she said 
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to her one 

May ; ‘ Lady Foxland is one of the 
best-dressed women in Europe, and 
she won't stand dowdiness even in 
& princess.” 

‘And she’s very select, too, 
isn’t she? 

‘Words won’t describe it! She 
draws the line finer than any 
woman in London. [almost went 
down on my knees to her to get 
an invitation to a ball for James 
Tronstone after he was engaged to 
Evelyn Mowbray, but she wouldn't 
yield. “I believe Mr. Ironstone’s 
father was a collier,” she said. “I 
decline to receive him, and if Miss 
Mowbray marries him I shall not 
receive her either ;” and she has 
kept her word! Any one who 
goes to Foxland House is safe ; 
and as the Marchioness never 
crowds her rooms, your dresses 
are seen to the best advantage. 
You ought to make a sensation 
to-night.’ 

Never had Lady Barbara had 
greater cause to be proud of her 
guests. They were beautiful, ex- 
quisitely dressed, and successful. 
Every man in the room wished to 
dance with them, and, which de- 
lighted Lady Barbara more, Lady 
Foxland herself spoke of them as 
‘your charming young friends.’ 
‘If those girls don’t make the 
best matches of the season, I will 
never bring one out again !’ thought 
Lady Barbara. 

‘Valeria,’ said Ermyntrude to 
her sister, ‘I am almost sure I saw 
Alice Barclay.’ 

‘Impossible! She knew no one 
in London; how could she get 
here ? 

But even as she spoke she saw 
Alice and, with her, Dick Ellis, 
Lady Barbara noticed only the 
latter. 

‘ There is a man I must intro- 
duce to you,’ she said, ‘ he who is 
going into the conservatory with 
that little dark girl—I wonder 
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who she is !|—Dick Ellis. I sup- 
pose he is staying here.’ 

‘Here! in the house, do you 
mean ? asked Valeria. 

* Yes,’ 

*O, surely not!’ 

‘Why not? Lord Foxland is 
his uncle.’ 

* But he is only an artist.’ 

‘An artist! He goes in for 
peateee good deal, I know; but 

e is Lord Eastbourne’s only son, 
and heir to the earldom of Sussex.’ 

‘But, Lady Barbara, that Mr. 
Ellis’s name is Hugh Roderick 
Herbert le Marchant.’ 

* Yes, but everybody calls him 
Dick. He is a charming fellow.’ 

The Misses Vandersteen nearly 
fainted with horror; but their 
partners claiming them at that 
moment, they were forced to sub- 
due their feelings. But the gentle- 
men who had the honour of 
dancing with them were surprised 
to find them so silent. 
they returned to their chaperon, 
they found that Lady Barbara 
had captured Dick and was ques- 
tioning him about Alice. 

‘She is Miss Barclay,’ they 
heard him say. ‘ Her parents and 
she came over in the same vessel 
as I, and since then they have 
been staying with my people at 
Bourne Lodge.’ 

‘She looks very charming. 

Dick smiled. ‘I think < 80,’ 
he answered ; ‘but perhaps my 
word won’t be accepted, as she is 
the young lady I am going to 


‘Indeed, I congratulate you,’ 
said Lady Barbara, with every 
correct appearance of delight, but 
with disappointment in her heart 
nevertheless. It was a good parti 
lost. ‘ Let me introduce you to the 
Misses Vandersteen,’ she added, 
however, as a duty. The future 
Earl of Sussex was worth having 
as a friend even if he was lost as 
a husband, 


When. 
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‘I am already slightly ac- 
quainted with them,’ said Dick ; 
and with a few words, polite but 
chilly, he left them. 

Then Lady Barbara perceived 
for the first time the confusion 
written on the girls’ faces. 

‘Why, my dears, what is the 
matter?’ she asked. 

‘ Let us go home, Lady Barbara. 
O, let us go home!’ almost 
sobbed Valeria; ‘if we stop five 
minutes longer I shall begin to 
cry.’ 
Lady Barbara was alarmed. She 
carried them off as speedily as 
possible, a growing anxiety min- 
gling with her bewilderment. 

* And now,’ she said, when they 
were home once more, ‘what is 
the matter ? 

So they told the tale of their 
blunder, Lady Barbara listening 
with a face on which bewilderment 
gave place to gravity and anxiety 
to horror. 

‘And O|!’ exclaimed Ermyn- 
trude, when all was told, ‘ that I 
should have said to the girl he is 
going to marry, that he couldn’t 
give me any information about 
England that would be of use to 
me |’ 

‘And that J,’ sobbed Valeria, 
‘should have refused to take the 
picture he offered me, and insisted 
on paying him twenty-five dollars 
for it ! 

‘You have ruined yourselves,’ 
said Lady Barbara solemnly. ‘If 
either he or his fiancée mentions a 
word of this to any one—and 
though he may be silent, she 
won’t—it will be all over London 
in twenty-four hours, and every- 
body will be laughing at you.’ 

Then Lady Barbara was silent 
for a time, considering the situa- 
tion. For the girls’ mortification 
she did not care—indeed she re- 
garded it as only a just punishment 
for not making sure whom they 
were snubbing before being rude 
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to Mr. Ellis and his betrothed ; 
but the odium which their folly 
reflected on her filled her with 
vexation. It was her first failure, 
and it came when she had been 
anticipating a marked success. 
After all her skill and care and 
good management, to come to a 
fiasco like this! Her reputation 


as @ marriage-maker would be 
ruined if the Vandersteens’ mis- 
take, in all its enormity, came to 
the world’s ears, and she would 
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never be intrusted with a dé- 
butante again. She felt that she 
detested the poor girls, of whom 
an hour ago she had been so 
proud, and now her sole desire 
was to get rid of them as soon as 
possible. 

‘I think,’ she said at last, ‘that 
you have spoken of some friends 
in Paris whom you meant to visit 
in the autumn. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the best thing you 
can do is to go to Paris at once.’ 


Cc. G, FURLEY. 








THOMAS ARNE, SENIOR. 
An Sighteenth Century fMpsterp. 


Fasuron, always moving steadily 
westwards, shone in a golden glow 
upon Covent Garden and its im- 
mediate neighbourhood in the 
later days of Queen Anne. In 
the first decade of the eighteenth 
century, Covent Garden was de- 
scribed with some enthusiasm as 
‘a magnificent space.’ Ornamental 
rails enclosed a pretty garden, laid 
out with finely gravelled walks, 
arranged scientifically on a gentle 
incline in such a manner that 
after a shower the rain ran off, 


and left the ground dry for pro- 


menaders. Jn the centre of this * 


enclosure stood an effective pillar 
on a freestone pedestal, surmount- 
ed by a curious gilt four-sided sun- 
dial. On the west side of the 
square, St. Paul’s Church—‘ the 
handsomest barn in England '— 
had been built some sixty or 
seventy years before by Inigo 
Jones; on two sides were ranges 
of stately houses, the Piazzi, ren- 
dered almost palatial by being 
raised on large pillars, with a 
paved walk beneath. The people 
who lived in the Piazzi were all 
personages of the highest rank 
and social importance, and natu- 
rally their aristocratic ire was 
much excited by the temporary 
open-air market—held under the 
walls of the garden belonging to 
Bedford House—formed by clus- 
ters of stalls, where rough-voiced 
vendors sold "flowers, fruit, herbs, 
and sometimes earthenware. The 
garden of Bedford House was ad- 
mired, especially for its small 
grotto of trees, a pleasant resort 
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in the summer season. After a 
few years, Southampton Street 
and Tavistock Street were built 
on this garden, and the market- 
people encroached so audaciously 
on the square that the patrician 
occupants of the tall houses on 
pillars went away in disgust, leav- 
ing their places to be taken by 
vintners, coffeemen, and other 
persons of similar callings and 
degree. 

The houses in the adjacent 
streets were all new, big, and 
handsome; they had all been 
built just after the Great Fire, 
when London was cautiously creep- 
ing towards the yet distant vil- 
lage of Mary-le-Bone: many had 
been named in honour of his 
merry Majesty, the then reigning 
King Charles, or some of his near 
relatives. There was, for example, 
King Street, Duke Street, Henri- 
etta Street, and the like.. King 
Street was one of the finest of 
these new thoroughfares—broad 
and open, stately, as suited its 
regal designation. The patched 
and powdered beauties who lived 
in Bow Street, Covent Garden, 
and the other adjoining fashion- 
able localities, used to go there to 
shop; for the principal house- 
holders in King Street, as in Bed- 
ford Street and Henrietta Street, 
were mercers, lacemen, drapers, 
and such purveyors in dainty 
wares as more than a century 
later migrated to Regent Street 
and Oxford Street. In King 
Street resided the lady for whom 
mahogany was said to be first used 
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in England ; though for Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh has been claimed the 
merit of introducing that elegant 
wood into this country nearly a 
hundred years before King Street 
was built. In what manner and 
for what purpose the lady em- 
ployed mahogany, history has 
omitted to state. Mahogany came 
into general use in 1720, and for 
years many of the houses in King 
Street had doors of solid maho- 


y: 

One of. the most noteworthy 
shopkeepers in King Street was an 
upholsterer named Thomas Arne, 
who held a lease direct from the 
owners of the house and shop 
known by the sign of The Two 
Crowns and Cushion. This was 
No. 38. 

It is difficult to trace Mr. Arne’s 
history, as he was simply a well-to- 
do, eminently respectable trades- 
man, and wandered into the 


precincts of biography merely in 
company with certain interesting 


personages. Nothing is on record 
of his progenitors or relations, 
nor where or when he was born. 
When he first dimly appears on 
the biographer’s camera, he was 
(1691) rated at his house on the 
west side of Bedford Street. But 
here a very curious and confusing 
fact meets the inquirer into the 
personal history of the Arne 
family. The rentals of the Bed- 
ford estate show that there were 
twe tenants named Thomas Arne 
living in Bedford Street at the 
same time, though in different 
habitations. They must have 
taken long leases to render them- 
selves of sufficient importance to 
have their names entered on the 
rentals. They may have been 
cousins, or even father and son, 
for the name is too peculiar to 
admit the theory of mere coinci- 
dence. One of these Thomas 
Arnes lived in Bedford Street for 
many years; but about 1709-10 
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he began to let his rent ‘fall in 
arrear, and when several pay- 
ments became due, the steward 
wrote against the entries ‘still 
in arrear,’ and the name then dis- 
appeared from the rental. Guess- 
ing is poor play for a biographer, 
and as bad as a will-o’-the-wisp 
for leading into blunders ; but it 
might be excusable to imagine 
that this unlucky Thomas Arne 
is the man referred to as ‘ Edward’ 
Arne in a report on the treatment 
of bankrupts in the Fleet Prison 
—a man who died a raving 
lunatic in 1728, from the ill- 
treatment he received at tho 
hands of brutal gaolers. The 
other Thomas Arne also became 
irregular in his payments of rent, 
but in 1709 he cleared up his 
arrears, and then removed to a 
house in Maiden Lane. The 
houses in Maiden Lane were of 
an inferior character and a much 
lower rental than those in Bed- 
ford Street. The occupation of 
this house by Thomas Arne was 
not continued, as. his name does 
not occur later in the rental. 

This is one starting-point, but 
the Post Boy gives another, in a 
stray paragraph, on December 15, 
1698, which states that ‘Thomas 
Arne, upholsterer, who lately lived 
at the George and White Lion, in 
the Great Piazza, Covent Garden, 
is now removed to the George 
in Bedford Court, near Bedford 
Street.’ 

Mary, the wife of Thomas Arne, 
died August 20, 1703, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden. His daughter Mary died 
May 5, 1704, and was buried 
in the same church, In April 
1707, Thomas Arne, described as 
‘of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden,’ 
was married to his second wife, 
Anne Wheeler, at the chapel of 
the Mercers’ Company, London. 

His daughter Elizabeth died 
May 12, 1708, and. was buried 
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at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 
Whether she was the child of 
the first or of the second wife is 
not on record, and the old church 
registers at St. Paul’s never make 
any allusion to age, except in the 
case of some unknown infant, or 
nameless man or woman either 
belonging to ‘the parish’ or 
‘found dead in the churchyard’ 
or ‘on the steps of the church.’ 
If another guess might be 
hazarded, it might be imagined 
that Mistress Anne Wheeler was 
endowed with some little fortune, 
and that this enabled her husband 
(if it were he) to clear up his 
arrears of rent and remove to 
another house. It might then 
be that the newly-married pair 
thought they could do well by 
taking a lenge handsome house 
in King Street, and letting the 
greater part of it furnished to 
aristocratic ‘gentlemen lodgers.’ 


Thomas Arne was an upholsterer- 


in a good way of business, but 
he eked out his income by taking 
lodgers or boarders. His most 
distinguished lodgers came in the 
spring of 1710, and brought the 
Two Crowns and Cushion into 
prominent notice then and there- 
after. These lodgers were the 
‘four Indian kings,’ popularly 
so called, though they were merely 
Iroquois chiefs, with absurdly 
funny names— like a set of yawns 
and sneezes,’ laughs Leigh Hunt— 
who had come across the ocean to 
ask her Majesty Queen Anne 
for assistance against the French 
in Canada.. These illustrious 
strangers were lodged, clothed, 
and entertained at the public 
expense, Having obtained the 
desired interview with the Queen, 
and then been escorted to see all 
the lions existent at the period, 
they departed early in May. The 
story of their mission, and the 
account of their astounding ignor- 
ance, is amusing. 
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Just before the arrival of these 
singular visitors, Thomas Arne’s 
first boy was born in March 1710. 
The biographers nearly all agree 
in fixing March, but there is no 
positive proof. This child was 
baptised at St. Paul’s Church, 
Covent Garden, on the ensuing 
20th of May, with his father’s 
homely, if apostolic, name— 
Thomas. In after years, for some 
reason of his own, possibly think- 
ing so unpretentious a designation 
not sufficiently remarkable for a 
fashionable composer, he adopted 
the second name of Augustine ; 
but as a matter of fact he was 
christened simply Thomas, by 
the Rev. John Harris, curate 
assistant. 

Three years later, a daughter 
was born, and was baptised 
Feburary 18, 1713, at the same 
church, as Susanna Maria— 
destined a couple of decades later 
to electrify the world as ‘ Mrs. 
Cibber”’ On July 2, 1715, 
a second daughter was baptised 
Anne, evidently after her mother. 
She died a few days after her 
christening, on the 9th of July, 
and was buried in St. Paul's. 
November 29, 1716, another 
daughter was baptised Anne, but 
she died December 3 of the same 
year. February 15, 1718, a second 
son was baptised Richard, 

Living in the very centre of 
the chief resorts of the wits, poets, 
dramatists, and beaux—who, with 
few exceptions, resided themselves 
in the surrounding streets— 
Thomas Arne no doubt constantly 
met all the celebrated men of the 
day—those famous men of brilli- 
ant intellect, who for ever rendered 
the reign of Queen Anne splendid. 
The favourite coffee-houses and 
fashionable taverns stood almost 
within sight of King Street. 
Will's coffee-house — familiarly 
known as the Wits’ coffee-house, 
and playfully named Will’s in 
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allusion to the owner, William 
Urwin—was situate at the corner 
of Russell Street and Bow Street. 
It had been lately called the 
Rose, and was the resort of a 
scented cloud of wits, beaux, and 
retty fellows. For years it had 
notorious for its wild charac- 

ter; some twenty years previously, 
Shadwell had said, ‘In those days 
@ man could not go from the Rose 
tavern to the Piazzi once but he 
must venture his life twice.’ Duels 
were arranged there ; epigram met 
epigram with dangerous flash ; the 
retailers of obloquy and scandal 
haunted the place, and distributed 
the last new lampoon in manu- 
script among the minor wits; 
women in silks and brocades, with 
painted faces and powdered hair, 
flaunted in and out. The house 
had been going out of fashion, 
though, since the death of Mr. 
Dryden, and since Mr. Addison 
had set up his Countess’s servant, 
Daniel Button, in a rival establish- 
ment at the opposite corner. The 
Buttonians were distinguished for 
the ferocity of their critical powers 


—the Willsians noted for poetry | 


and libel. The Bedford, in Covent 
Garden, was more especially a pet 
resort of theatrical notabilities, 
but famed for the wit of the mem- 
bers.. The Cock, a famous tavern 
in Bow Street, was a favourite 
rendezvous of wits, beaux, and 
men of fashion. The politicians 
assembled by preference at the St. 
James’s coffee-house : from thence 
were dated all the articles of 
political news in the early npm- 
bers of the Tatler. 

The name of the Tatler calls to 
mind a very singular attack which 
was made upon Mr. Arne, of King 
Street, in the course of 1710-11, in 
that lively but not too scrupulous 
journal. A succession of sketches 
—or what modern argot haselected 
to call skits—written by Steele and 
Addison, were supposed to give a 
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true description of Mr. Arne’s 
history and circumstances; but 
they were an amazing and elabor- 
ate tissue of impertinent falsehoods 
from beginning to end, dictated by 
perfectly reckless spite and passion. 
The authorship of these papers 
having been concealed with as 
much care as if they had been 
compromising state documents, it 
has proved a knotty point for 
critics and annotators to settle who 
really wrote each instalment; in 
many cases the investigators re- 
lying on a list provided by Captain 
Steele himself, who was equally 
anxious with his friend Mr. 
Joseph Addison to create confu- 
sion and veil a dangerous identity. 
The first onslaught ap (No. 
155) April 6, 1710. With much 
hesitation, this particular essay 
has been laid at Addison’s door. 
The annotators have always 
judged by style, while frankly 
owning that this is deceptive 
guidance. A close examination 
into probable circumstances and 
personal reasons will perhaps 
throw a side light on the disputed 
authorship of at least No. 155. 
The paper might be imagined to 
refer to the other Thomas Arne, 
who flits across the family records 
like a puzzling fantastic shadow, 
but for subsequent identification 
through distinct mention of the 
‘Indian kings’ who lodged at his 
house. A motto from Horace 
heads the paper : 
* When he had lost all business of his own, 
He ran in quest of news through all the 
town.’ 

‘There lived some time since, 
within my neighbourhood, a very 
grave person, an upholsterer, who 
seemed a man of more than ordi- 
nary application to business. He 
was a very early riser, and was 
often abroad two or three hours be- 
fore any of his neighbours. He 
had a particular carefulness in the 
knitting of his brows, and akind 
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of impatience in all his motions, 
that plainly discovered he was al- 
ways intent on matters of import- 
ance. Upon my inquiry into his 
life and conversation, I found him 
to be the greatest newsmonger in 
our quarter ; that he rose before 
day to read the Postman; and 
that he would take two or three 
turns to the other end of the 
town before his neighbours were 
up, to see if there were any Dutch 
mails come in. He had a wife 
and several children; but was 
much more inquisitive to hear 
what passed in Poland than in his 
own family, and was in greater 
pain and anxiety of mind for King 
Augustus’ welfare,* than that of 
his nearest relations. He looked 
extremely thin ina dearth of news, 
and never enjoyed himself in a 
westerly wind. This indefatigable 
kind of life was the ruin of his 
shop, for about the time that his 
favourite prince left the Court of: 
Poland he broke and disappeared. 
‘This man and his affairs had 
been long out of my mind, until 
about three days ago,as I was walk- 
ing in St. James’s Park, I heard 
somebody at a distance hemming 
after me ; and who should it be but 
my old neighbour the upholsterer ? 
I saw he was reduced to extreme 
poverty, by certain shabby super- 
fluities; for, now that it was a 
very sultry day for the time 
* Additional point may have been given 
to this jesting by the fact, well known to 
every newspaper reader of the period, that 
King Augastus might have been dubbed 
the upholsterer’s patron saint. His love of 
splendour and of ificent entertain- 
ments, his passion for fine furniture and 
rare dric-a-brac, involved him in endless 
money difficulties, Scarcely crediblestories 
are told of his insane search after pretty 
things in the decorative and upholstery 
way. It is said he gave a regiment of 
dragoons to Frederick the Great for twelve 
porcelain vases. His Court was the most 
in Europe, except that of Louis 
To his early residence in 
rance this royal connoisseur owed that 
taste for luxury and the fine arts which 
developed into a craze, Just at this time 
he was at war with Charles XII. 
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of the year, he wore a loose great 
coat and a muff, with a long cam 
paign wig out of curl; to which 
he had added the ornament of a 
pair of black garters buckled 
under the knee. Upon his com- 
ing up to me, I was going to 
inquire into his present circum- 
stances ; but was prevented by his 
asking me, with a whisper, 
“* Whether the last letters brought 
any accounts that one might rely 
upon from Bender?’ I told him, 
** None that I heard of,” and asked 
him, “whether he had not yet mar- 
ried his eldest daughter?’ He told 
me, “ No; but pray,” says he, “‘tell 
me sincerely what are your 
thoughts of the King of Sweden ?” 
For though his wife and children 
were starving, I found his chief 
concern was for this { mon- 
arch. I told him, “ that I looked 
upon him as one of the first heroes 
of the age.” “But pray,” says 
he, “do you think there is any 
truth in the story of his wound ?” 
And finding me surprised at the 
question, “* Nay,” says he, “ I only 
propose it to you.” I answered, 
“that I thought there was no 
reason todoubt of it.” ‘ But why 
in the heel,” says he, “ more than 
in any other part of the body?’ 
‘* Because,” says I, “the bullet 
chanced to light there.” 

‘Thisextraordinary dialogue was 
no sooner ended than he began 
to launch out into a long disser- 
tation upon the affairs of the 
north ;’ and then the paper con- 
tinues in the same strain, men- 
tioning that ‘my friend the up- 
holsterer’ ran after the writer to 
beg a loan of five shillings. The 
concluding words are : 

‘This paper I design for the 
particular benefit of those worthy 
citizens who live more in a coffee- 
house than in their shops, and 
whose thoughts are so taken 
up with the affairs of the allies . 
that they forget their customers.’ 
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Twelve days later, April 18, 
a second attack was made in a 
paper (No. 160) now assigned to 
Addison and Steele; another 
cowardly hit. The writer (openly 
Steele) alleged that he was lying 
in bed, when a knock sounded at 
the door. On the servant answer- 
ing the summons, he heard the 
dreaded voice of his friend ‘the 
upholsterer.’ He speaks with 
bitter contempt of this bore who 
comes to bother him, and the 
maid sends the visitor away. 
Some hours afterwards, a letter 
full of political folly arrives, and 
he sneers and jeers at the writer. 
On May 13 (No. 171) a good- 
humoured paper by Addison ap- 
peared, laughingly describing a 
conference held by the ‘ Indian 
kings,’ to decide on what honour 
they could bestow on their land- 
lord, who had been very kind to 
them. One was represented as 
peculiarly charmed with what 
possessed the additional attraction 
of novelty to an American Indian 
—a comfortable English bed. But 


in this essay, the writer distinctly 


states that he is not personally 
acquainted with ‘the man of the 
house,’ and the paper is pleasantly 
inoffensive in tone. On May 3C 
(No. 178), Steele's name is affixed 
to a paper, again savagely ridicul- 
ing ‘my friend the upholsterer,’ 
jeering at him as a wretched luna- 
tic; describing how the writer 
lured him away in a coach from 
a coffee-house to lead him to 
Moorfields, and how his captive 
managed to escape before he could 
lock him up ; gibing at his ‘crack 
towards politics.’ On Oct. 3 (No. 
232), Steele renewed the attack 
on ‘my unfortunate old acquaint- 
ance the upholsterer,’ ‘who, I 
observed, had long absented him- 
self from the bench at the upper 
end of the Mall.’ This miserable 
being informs him that he has 
been writing so many letters for 
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the good of the country that his 
eyes are growing dim with so 
much epistolary toil ; adding an 
entreaty that ‘if you have an old 
pair of green spectacles such as 
you used about your fiftieth year, 
that you would send them to me; 
and also that you would please to 
desire Mr. Morphew to send me in 
a bushel of coals on the credit of 
my answer to his Czarian Majesty ; 
also send me the papers as they 
come in.’ The writer goes on to 
allege that this poor half-witted 
person’s ‘fantastical loyalty to 
the King of Sweden* has reduced 
him to this low condition of reason 
aud fortune.’ He had hoped his 
‘friend the upholsterer’ had de- 
parted this life, and expressed an 
intense feeling of disgust and dis- 
appointment at meeting him in 
the flesh, though there was not 
much left of the unhappy old 
scarecrow. 

The best known ofsthese papers 
is No. 155. At the time, this 
sketch was attributed to Steele, 
but the blame was shifted to Ad- 
dison. He was severely censured 
for striking under the double 
security of anonymous publica- 
tion and the fiction that Steele 
was the writer. But Addison, in 
the paper confessedly his, and 
in a subsequent essay in the Spec- 
tator (No. 50, April 27, 1711), 
where he playfully imagined the 
views taken by the ‘kings’ of 
everything they saw, and jotted 
down in a manuscript left behind 
them, expressly intimated that he 
was not acquainted with their 
‘landlord.’ He sometimes struck 
dastardly blows in the dark, which 
he afterwards owned ; for example, 
as he lay dying, he sent for Gay, 


* As Steele had before asserted that his 

* friend the upholsterer’ was devoted to the 

gent ange of the King of Sweden, 
tus, this 


is either a ie con- 
Salbciion. os dee kana to chow tha 


the upholsterer’s mind veered this way or 
that, according to crotchets of the moment. 
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and penitently confessed to some 
secret injury done him. Those 
qualified to judge said he was 
mean and spiteful when he thought 
he could indulge his feelings co- 
vertly ; but in this instance there 
seemed no reason for such a vio- 
lent attack, and it was always 
difficult to substantiate charges 
against him of injustice ; in fact, 
he enjoys a reputation for having 
a sense of rectitude attaining the 
point whence the sublime glides 
off into a neighbouring domain. 
A ready, if fancied, reason, how- 
ever, suggests itself why Steele 
might possibly feel vindictive 
against his ‘friend the uphol- 
sterer.’ When the humour seized 
him, Richard Steele spared neither 
friend nor foe. He lost one of 
the best friends he ever had—Mr. 
Harley—by a scurrilous onslaught 
in one of his fits of levity. He 
was expelled the House of Com- 
mons for writing two libelsa. He 
lost an estate in Ireland on his 
outset in life by offending a rich 
kinsman. The very nom de plume 
he adopted—Isaac Bickerstaff— 
was an impertinent plagiarism ; 
he had so little scruple that he 
utilised one of his own love-letters 
to fill a corner in a Tatler; he 
committed twenty follies and ex- 
travagances, so that any allega- 
tion against him might be true. 
One is impelled to love Steele, the 
wild, honourable, brave, cowardly, 
dishonest, generous, lordly, piti- 
ful gentleman; while the cold 
calculating Addison, with his 
semi-hypocritical virtues and his 
half-hidden vices, repels. But 
Steele cared not a jot for tramp- 
ling over other people’s feelings ; 
while Addison weighed to a grain 
the possible result of every syl- 
lable he wrote, and he was even 
more careful over his spoken 
words. 

On his second marriage (1707) 
with a young lady, who was en- 
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titled to four hundred a year on 
the death of her mamma, Steele 
took a fashionable town house in 
Bury Street, St. James’s. Within 
six weeks of his marriage he hired 
a pretty little house at Hampton 
Wick—The Hovel he jocosely 
named it, as it was next door to 
the Palace—and furnished it mag- 
nificently. Addison lent him a 
thousand pounds, which he paid 
back in less than a year; but he 
then borrowed more, from, it is 
supposed, the same friend. By 
the close of 1708 he was in sore 
straits, hardly knowing which way 
to look for the flood of guineas 
which alone could tide him for 
the moment over his troubles. 
But who knows not the tale of 
his mad follies? who cannot run 
over the stories of his devices to 
elude bailiffs and shun creditors, 
his ludicrous prodigalities, his 
schemes for transmuting every- 
thing he touched to gold, for in- 
stituting lotteries, for importing 
live fish from every part of the 
globe, the story of the bailiffs 
in showy liveries, the story of 
Savage and the two guineas, of 
the carpenter who read him a lec- 
ture from the stage of his amateur 
theatre, of his goods being seized 
upon by the rigorous Addison, who 
would not defraud a man of a 
sixpence, nor allow any man to 
mulct him: of these, and a string 
of other picturesque, ineffably sad 
stories of a splendid fellow spoilt? 
It happened that at the time when 
No. 155 of the Tatler came out, 
Steele’s magnificent house at 
Hampton Wick had melted away 
even as completely as Aladdin’s 
palace dissolved in clouds. Ad- 
dison, in the severity of his jus- 
tice, or, as some say, in mercy, to 
save his friend by a shock, sold 
the house and furniture, paid him- 
self his due, and gave the remain- 
der of the proceeds to Dick. One 
more harmless guess might lead 
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to the notion that ‘the sprig tly 
father of the English Essay’ had 
had dealings with Mr. Arne, and 
that maybe that worthy uphol- 
sterer had talked to him more 
sternly than the perplexed ear- 
penter had done ; whereupon the 
gay Captain, in a fit of pique and 
ill-humour, gave his ‘ friend the 
upholsterer’ a slash in return. 
Richard Steele, so lovable, so 
loyal, who might liave been the 
— and pink of chivalry—it is 
to guess what were his 
thoughts when he was forced to 
‘shirk down back lanes and al- 
leys, so as to avoid the friend 
whom he loved and who had 
trusted him; to have the house 
which he had intended for his 
wife, whom he loved passionately, 
and for her ladyship’s company, 
which he wished to entertain 
splendidly, in the possession of a 
bailiff’s man, with a crowd of 
little creditors—grocers, butchers, 
and small-coal men — lingering 
round the door with their bills, 
and jeering at him. Alas for poor 
Dick Steele !’ so lamented Thack- 
eray. 
Richard Steele’s pen sometimes 
ran away with him, like the 
veriest pookah ; his versatile wit, 
his lively fancy, his Irish humour, 
were so many snares to him. If 
he did write this shabby lampoon 
in No. 155, he probably regretted 
it, for he put this paper down in 
the list of articles he attributed 
to Addison. Addison was blamed 
for letting Steele be found fault 
with, but Addison was a man of 
few words, so he said nothing. 

A very curious proof that 
Thomas Arne was not the miser- 
able starveling bankrupt pictured 
in the Tatler exists in an old 
handbill yet preserved in the 
library of the British Museum. 
It is in a book full of bills and 
advertisements brought together 


for the purpose of urging the 
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necessity of forming fire insurance 
companies. This particular hand- 
bill was ‘printed by J. Brown, 
in Fleet Street, 1712.’ It gives 
no clue to the month, but it tells 
a sufficiently interesting story. 

‘A full and true account of a 
most Cruel and Dreadful Fire 
which happen’d betwixt Two and 
Three this Morning in King 
Street, Covent Garden ; and burnt 
Down the Crown and Cushion, 
being the House where the Indian 
Kings liv’d, and several other 
Houses; having done near Ten 
Thousand Pounds Damage. 

‘ Notwithstanding the good and 
wholesome Laws provieded of late 
for Punishing wicked and careless 
Servants in these Cases, by Fines 
and Imprisonment, &c., yet they 
wont take Warning, but generally 
are the occasion of the Calamities 
of this nature, a dismal instance 
of which we have in the following 
Relation, 

‘The Crown and Cushion above- 
said being a very large and fine 
House (an Upholsterer’s by Trade) 
have usually several Gentlemen 
Lodgers, and it happen’d that one 
of ’em tarry’d out late last Night 
about Business, but his Man was 
at home, and sate up for him, but 
being in drink, and consequently 
falling asleep, the Candle took 
hold of the Window Curtains, 
which firing the Hangings, the 
Room was instantly all in Flames, 
when the Fellow presently awak- 
ening, cry’d out, and the whole 
Family had the good Fortune to 
save their Lives by running down, 
tho’ the Fire began one pair of 
Stairs, and has burnt entirely not 
only that House, but four or five 
backwards. 

*A great many rich Beds are 
Burnt, and quantities of Silks 
not made up, with all sorts of the 
most richest Furniture, to the 
damage of above 9000/., very little 
being sav’d. 
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‘The Servant that that (sic) 
carelessly set it on Fire, it’s said 
will be sent to the House of 
Correction, and Fined, pursuant 
to the late Act.’ 

Mr. Arne does not appear to 
have suffered serious pecuniary 
loss in consequence of the disas- 
trous fire at his house, although 
fire insurance was at the time 
unknown. He remained at the 
Two Crowns and Cushion for 
many years—probably to the end 
of his life; certainly to 1729, as 
his name is registered in the books 
of that year, and assumedly to 
1732, as his name is in advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, when 
his daughter (afterwards Mrs. 
Cibber) came out on the stage, 
and was about to take a benefit. 
He’ sent his eldest son, Thomas, 
to that most aristocratic school 
for boys, Eton, wishing to bring 
him up as a lawyer, and was 
shocked and angry when he dis- 


covered the boy’s passion for 
music. 

The other Thomas Arne—some- 
times called ‘ Edward ’—ended his 
sad existence in a terrible manner 
in 1725, dying in the Fleet 
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Prison. The last tragic scenes of 
his life created a painful sensa- 
tion, and cast a shade of disgrace 
upon Mr. Arne of King Street. 
‘One Mr. Arne, an upholsterer,’ 

records the Historical Register for 
1725, ‘was carry’d into a stable, 
which stood where the strong 
room on the master’s side now is, 
and was there confin’d (being a 
place of cold restraint), till he 
dy’d; being in a good state of 
health before he was confined to 
that room.’ A pictorial illustra- 
tion was published, showing how 
cruelly treated he was. It was 
described as ‘ The Representations 
of the several Fetters, Irons, and 
Ingines of Torture, that were taken 
from the Marshalsea Prison, etc., 
in seven compartments, with de- 
scription in many lines, above and 
below : in the third compartment, 
above on the right, is represented 
the ghost of Arne the upholsterer, 


- father of Dr. Arne, appearing to 


Capt. I—M—A, a prisoner, and 
telling him how he had been im- 
prisoned there and done to death. 
Sold by H. Overton and J. Hoole, 
at the White Horse without, New- 
gate, London.’ 

E. C, NEEDHAM. 
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Tue field trials got up under 
the auspices of the Kennel Club, 
which now take place annually, are 
very amusing and curious per- 
formances. What the exact use 
of them may be is perhaps 
difficult to say, as so little game 
is killed over dogs nowadays; 
perhaps the Kennel Club is en- 
dowed with the gift of prophecy, 
and foresees the time when setters 
and pointers will again be invari- 
ably used for shooting, and thinks 
that in that happy time its 
members will have the monopoly 
of all the good blood in the coun- 
try, and be able to ask whatever 
price they please for their dogs. 
The trials take place after the 
shooting season and before the 
nesting cows on, On one occasion, 
I believe, thy did take place in 
the season; but the performers 
with the gun did not distinguish 
themselves much before the very 
large ‘gallery,’ and birds when 
they fell and hares when they 
rolled over were found to be too 
great temptations for ‘field 
trial dogs.’ One main difficulty 
which the club has to contend 
with is in procuring the large 
extent of ground required for the 
trials, and as it is almost a 
necessity to hold them near some 
town where hotels are obtainable 
for the accommodation of the 
persons attending, this adds con- 
siderably to it; besides, people, 
though they may be fond of sport, 
scarcely care to have a large mob 
of people and .dogs wandering 
over all their estate, and although 
I do not believe that any real 
damage is done to the game, yet 
it is very hard to persuade a game- 
keeper that such is the case. As 


for the actual trials, the only 
thing they: seem to me to do is 
to encourage the breed of a certain 
lot of dogs, which may be fitly 
named ‘field trial dogs,’ and 
to give prizes to a set of men who 
are able to teach them certain 
tricks. It is a regular business ; 
and an ordinary keeper, with what 
would be usually considered a 
first-rate setter, has just as much 
chance, with one of the regular 
field trial men and his dog, as 
an ordinary groom would have in 
riding against a professional jockey. 

When the ground has been 
obtained, judges nominated, and 
dogs entered, the next thing is 
‘the draw,’ and this part of the 
performance is managed on al- 
most the same principle as at a 
coursing meeting. There are 
usually All-aged Champion and 
Puppy Stakes, and on looking 
down the list, you are strack by 
the fact that year after year you 
see exactly the same nominator. 
There may be, and -usually are, I 
think, a few names of outsiders— 
men who consider, and justly so, 
that they have a good dog; but 
these na:nes are very seldom seen 
twice in succession. On the day 
of the meeting it is most amusing 
to see the different kinds of con- 
veyances taking people to it: 
every sort of fly, wagonette, or cart, 
usually so rickety that it would 
seem impossible for them to bear 
the weight of those crammed into 
them, at each jolt they creak and 


crack as if immediate dissolution ~ 


was at hand; but the pieces of 
cord and old iron clamps by which 
they have been repaired hold out, 
and the journey’s end is arrived 
at in safety. And now jockeying 
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begins. If, when the steward’s call 
for the first brace of dogs to be 
put in slips, a good piece of seeds 
or rye is to be tried, there is no 
difficulty whatever, and the dogs 
are forthcoming at once ; if, on the 
other hand, it chances to be bare 
fallow or thin wheat, it is curious 
to see the difficulty of finding 
them. But if the stewards are 
strong-minded enough to say that 
unless both are there, the one who 
is present will have a ‘bye,’ it is 
remarkable to notice with what 
celerity a brace appear. When 
the judges are ready, the word is 
given, and the two dogs, being 
regular ‘field trialers,’ start off 
at a hard gallop down the field, 
and apparently are only stopped 
from taking the fence at the 
end by their trainer’s whistle, on 
hearing which, both stop short, 
and then gallop back diagonally 
across the field, nearly always 
flushing birds by this perform- 
ance: the one who does so drop- 
‘ ping as if shot, and the other, if 
he sees it in time, dropping too. 
On starting afresh, their pace is 
rather more moderate; conse- 
quently one finds some birds and 
the other backs fairly. Proceeding, 
a lurge piece of seeds is entered, 
and here a curious thing may be 
noticed: one of the owners or 
trainers assumes a very anxious 
appearance, the other seems quite 
at his ease. Suddenly there is a 
dead point. ‘A hare for a hundred !’ 
exclaims one ; ‘Confound all hares 
comes from the other, as he does 
not feel that confidence in his 
dog's, steadiness on fur that his 
opponent has. Certainly there is 
cause for uneasiness, as his dog 
seems anything but steady on his 
point, and in fact seems more than 
three parts inclined to run in. 
But, by dint of cracking whips, 
&c., the dog keeps fairly steady, 
and the hare is put up in the next 
field. However, the culprit clearly 
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gets on its scent again; a voice 
exclaims, ‘That dog is on the 
hare’s scent ;’ ‘ Hare be something 
or othered!’ shouts the owner, 
‘it’s birds he’s roading.’ After a 
short pause, ‘There, there, got 
up the other side of the hedge ; 
best dog going.’ It is needless to 
say that no one except himself 
has seen the birds rise. 

Things go on much in this way 
until the judges are able to give 
the winner; then a fresh brace 
come on, and much the same kind 
of performance comes off. When 
a trainer finds he has a jealous 
dog, one that will not work well 
with another, he practises a clever 
dodge, gradually working his dog 
farther and farther away from the 
other, till at last they are working 
quite independently, often several 
hundred yards apart, so that no 
question as to backing, &c., can 
arise ; and the judges have to take 


“the dogs separately and compare 


the points afterwards, usually 
deciding by ‘style,’ a most un- 
satisfactory method. 

At one of the trials, a gentle- 
man who had a really first-rate 
setter entered him, and a most 
curious sight it was, the dog being 
clearly completely puzzled by the 
whole affair; evidently knowing 
that it was not the ‘season,’ and 
not understanding why the dogs 
were racing and tearing about. 
When his own turn came, on being 
loosed for a second, he stood quite 
astonished at the way his opponent, 
a regular field trial dog, rashed 
off; then starting at a steady 
gallop, and quartering his ground 
well, he very soon found some 
birds and stood at them: his 
opponent, hearing his trainer's 
whistle, turned short round, and 
tearing Jup, flushed the birds. If 
ever disgust was depicted on a 
dog’s face, it was on the setter’s 
who had found them : he seemed 
quite horror-struck. On being sent 
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on again he pointed in a short 
time. On this occasion, the other 
backing, a long trial was con- 
cluded by the field trial dog 
creeping up and taking the other’s 
point ; but strangely enough, 
though the genuine sporting dog 
had beaten the other almost point- 
less, yet one of the judges began 
to grumble about ‘ want of style.’ 
I may say that this dog won all 
through until the final tie, and then 
was put out very doubtfally. 

But the Champion Stakes are 
what interest the regular habitués 
of the field trials most: the dogs 
in these are old hands at them, 
knowing their business thoroughly, 
and supposed to be perfect speci- 
mens of the trainer's art. So 
highly do their owners value them 
that if the weather is at all un- 
favourable, they are brought to 
the ground in close flys, and are 
not let out until their turn comes. 
When the first brace is slipped, 
it is clear that their ideas are 


confined to three points : first, to 
watch each other; secondly, not 
to miss any of their trainer's 


signals; and thirdly, but this 
appears to be the least important 
of them, to find game. Away they 
go at a tremendous pace, both 
of them incessantly twisting their 
heads round, so as not to escape 
any motions of the other. If one 
slackens its pace in the least, so 
does the other ; and if birds are 
flushed or hares put up, both 
fling themselves down with such 
force that it seems as if they 
must injure their breast-bones, 
raising a cloud of dust if the 
weather is dry, and if wet half 
smothering themselves with mud. 
When they turn and come back 
they appear to be quieter and 
easier in their minds, as then they 
can catch at once any of their 
trainer’s signals. That they trust 
to their eyes quite as much as to 
their noses I think is clear, though 
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I know the owners of the dogs deny 
it; but I saw the following my- 
self in a large fallow field. There 
was a brown stone lying which 
certainly looked exactly like a hare, 
indeed so much so that one gentle- 
man would not believe that it was 
not one until he had actually 
walked up to it, Well, on two 
Cifferent occasions this stone was 
pointed out by two separate couples 
of setters. On both occasions, how- 
ever, their owners declared that a 
hare must have just gone away 
or some birds risen; but it was 
strange, to say the least of it, that 
the point was made in the self- 
same place by two sets of dogs. 
The trials for the Champion 
Stakes are always very long ones, 
and how the judges manage to 
adjudicate finally I do not know, 
the proceedings of the dogs appear- 
ing to me to run in this sort of 
way : ‘flush,’ ‘bang’ (this last re- 
presenting the way the dogs dash 
themselves down after flushing), 
‘ point,’ ‘point,’ ‘flush,’ ‘ bang.’ 
‘Style’ comes in somewhere, I 
know ; but with all due humility, 
speaking as a mere outsider, I 
should say that a certain manipu- 
lation of a coin of the realm, 
commonly called tossing up for 
it, really decides the award. 

The Puppy Stakes are very 
amusing. When the puppies are 
loosed their first idea is to have a 
game of play, but a ‘rate’ from 
their trainer sends them off on 
their business, though one can 
plainly see that they are enjoying 
a good gallop rather than trying 
for game. I saw a most amusing 
scene with a couple of puppies at 
one of the meetings. They were 
duly slipped end started off. One 
of them very soon flushed some 
birds, and instead of dropping to 
wing, chased them furiously, giving 
tongue all the time. The other soon 
made a point—not a very steady 
one, though; but his delighted 
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owner said, ‘ Beautiful, beautiful ; 
the oldest dog could not do better.’ 
The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth when the puppy made a 
dash in, and out of a tuft of grass 
where she had made her nest flew 
an old hen, clucking and chatter- 
‘3, team some of her feathers 
in hi As may be imagined, 
a roar of laughter greeted the 
performance. Which was given 
as the winner I do not know, and 
in fact it must be extremely difficult 
to decide, unless by the inevitable 
talisman of ‘style,’ the formula for 
puppies being apparently ‘ flush,’ 
‘rush,’ ‘flush,’ ‘ rush,’ ‘ point.’ 

The company who attend these 
field trials is composed of con- 
scientious members of the Kennel 
Clab, who feel it their duty to 
come and support the thing; un- 
conscientious members of the same, 
hoping to be able to stick some 
one with a dog at a tremendous 
price ; country gentlemen fond of 
shooting, who look on for some 
time with very amused faces, 
finally leaving rather disgusted 
with the performance ; as many 
keepers as can be spared from 
their beats, very outspoken in 
their condemnation of the affair— 
I heard one of them say ‘ that if 
his old missus was brought in a 
fly to the field, and given chicken 
for dinner, blessed if she wouldn’t 
point as well as the best of them ; 
and lastly, a large outer ring of 
all the ‘piemen,’ scamps, and 
unconvicted though suspected 
poachers in the district. 

About the middle of the day a 
curious thing may be noticed, 
namely that a great interest in the 
scenery appears to be taken by all. 
Even the most conscientious mem- 
bers of the Club appear to take 
great notice of the surrounding 
landscape; and as for the non- 
conscientious ones, they mount 
gates and stiles or ascend any 
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mound that may be handy. At 
length some one exclaims, ‘I 
see it !’ and starts off, followed by 
a long train. In vain do judges 
and stewards beg for ‘just half 
an hour more to finish off the 
ties ;’ Field-~Marshal Stomach has 
issued his orders, which cannot be 
disobeyed, and almost every one 
starts for the luncheon-tent, though 
some men utilise the hour by 
slipping off with their dogs un- 
observed, hoping to give them a 
ran and private trial to steady 
them before their time comes. At 
lunch it is amusing to see the 
great attention paid by a certain 
set’ to some gentlemen who may 
have been noticed going about 
with note-books all the morning. 
These, it is hardly necessary to say, 
are the reporters for the sporting 
press. They treat them to ‘fiz’ 
liberally, in hopes of a favourable 
report. 

After lunch it is very difficult 
to get even the most enthusiastic 
to make a start, and it is not until 
the judges have repeatedly de- 
clared that there is a great deal to 
do and not much time that the 
trials recommence, and even then 
the interest in them seems rather 
languid ; and although the sweep- 
stakes on them are often made up, 
every one is glad when at length 
the judges say, ‘ Well, gentlemen, 
this is finish to-day; to-morrow 
we meet at such a place;’ and 
they can again mount the ram- 
shackle conveyances and be jolted 
back to their hotel and dinner. 
For myself, whenever I see in the 
sporting papers that Mr. Taffy 
Jones and friends killed forty brace 
of grouse in the morning over 
Ranger the 22nd and Dash the 
103rd, and so many more in the 
afternoon over Moll the 13th and 
Poll the 14th, I think the printer 
has made an error, and put ‘over’ 
instead of ‘in spite of.’ _—iB. 7. 
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WHEN wood-engravings were in 
their infancy, and before gravers 
had altogether taken the place of 
knife-blades for cutting them, or 
printers had acquired the art of 
printing them, a clever, energetic, 
and studious lad, named William 
Harvey, was one of Thomas Be- 
wick’s most promising appren- 
tices. He could have had no 
better teacher; for Bewick was, 


what so very few of his successors 
have been, both artist and en- 
graver. Harvey’s fellow-apprentice 
was Luke Clennel. 

Being too ambitious to remain 
content with his position as an 
engraver, Harvey came to London 


to push on his art-studies, and in 
1817 took ‘his place in the paint- 
ing-room of poor Haydon, as one 
of his pupils. He found, as Hay- 
don himself had found, that the 
prospect of living by historical 
painting was a desperate one, and 
manfully continued to cut blocks 
for his living, while still working 
at his easel for glory alone. The 
fame he strove for came; but it 
was won on wood, not on canvas ; 
and presently the demand for his 
drawings increased so rapidly that 
the easel was perforce shut up and 
put aside. So were his graving- 
tools; and in the course of his 
career as a draughtsman he exe- 
cuted far more book-illustrations 
than any artist of his day did, or 
than any two had ever done be- 
fore. He had a fertile imagina- 
tion, a dexterons hand, a quick 
perception for /picturesque effect, 
great skill in grouping and com- 


posing, while his industry and ap- 
plication must have been, judging 
by the amount of work he did, 
immense. 

Harvey left behind him a whole 
army of imitators, but only one 
who took his place—John Gil- 
bert, a native of Kent, born on 
Blackheath, in that year in which 
Harvey began to point with Hay- 
don in Lendon. 

Every one who will turn to 
William Harvey’s illustrations to 
Hudibras, his British Valhalla, 
or Year of the Poets, cannot 
fail to recognise the source of 
John Gilbert's earliest inspiration. 
The groupings, composition, hand- 
ling, and general arrangement of 
the blacks and whites, are pecu- 
liar to the works of both; and 
some of John Gilbert’s earlier and 
William Harvey’s later works 
might be readily mistaken one 
for the other, although Harvey’s 
drawing was then much sounder 
than Gilbert’s was, and Gilbert’s 
handling more free and delicate 
than Harvey’s. Like Harvey, 
Gilbert was ambitious of becom- 
ing great in historical painting ; 
like him, he had no proper early 
beginning in classical and scien- 
tific study ; like him, he was a 
patient self-teacher, and both 
wielded the pencil with curious 
dexterity and rapidity. Harvey 
was imaginative, dramatic, and 
remarkable for the wide variety 
of his subjects, and Sir John Gil- 
bert is so in a still greater degree. 
To both, book-illustrating and 
wood-engraving are deeply and 
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widely indebted for their progress, 
popularity, and present flourish- 
ing condition. 

Models for drawings on wood 
are out of the question where 
these drawings are produced in 
such great numbers with unceas- 
ing rapidity, and hence arose un- 
avoidable mannerisms in the works 
of Harvey, which were afterwards 
reflected in the wood-engravings 
of Gilbert, and are still less 
strongly traceable in his oil and 
water-colour paintizigs. An old 
friend of the writer's, now dead 
—Mr. John Walmsley, the wood- 
engraver—used to tell how he saw 
John Gilbert begin and finish one 
of those very clever and charac- 
teristic drawings which had so 
much to do with the once enor- 
mous success of the London Jour- 
nal, while he sat at the artist’s 
table finishing his breakfast. He 
used to say that models would 
have been worse than useless to 
Gilbert, and add, ‘His best mo- 
dels are those he creates in his 
own mind. No living figures 
posed to express what they never 
felt could have inspired John 
Gilbert to produce works so full 
of picturesque beauty and drama- 
tic expression. He was, to a 
certain extent, right ; for nothing 
is more destructive to imaginative 
power and vigour of conception 
than slow, laborious, and slavish 
matter-of-fact imitation. 

Sir John Gilbert began his 
career in a counting-house, but 
was so often caught making figures 
other than arithmetical ones that 
it was soon perceived he was quite 
unfit for commercial occupation. 
He then studied art for a profes- 
sion, sought admission into the 
schools of the Royal Academy, 
and failed to meet those prelimi- 
nary tests of ability, which were 
not then, however, either so severe 
or so strictly enforced as they 
have been since. As resolute and 
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undaunted as many of his great 
predecessors had been under simi- 
lar circumstances, Sir John began 
to draw and paint with no other 
assistance than a few lessons in 
colour, given him by the famous 
fruit and flower painter, George 
Lance, who was then, like Gilbert 
himself, young and comparatively 
unknown. Like Harvey, Gilbert 
was compelled to abandon the 
brush and canvas for pencil and 
wood-block. In this field of art 
exertion he soon came to the 
front, and quickly out-distanced 
all his competitors, publishers 
contending for his work with the 
utmost eagerness, bidding one 
against the other to secure his 
services, wood-engravers being not 
one whit less anxious for the 
honour of ‘cutting’ for him. He 
was a constant contributor to the 
early volumes of the Illustrated 
London News, and sent into the 


world many hundreds of drawings 


in connection with literary works 
of every kind—good, bad, very 
bad, and indifferent. He illus- 
trated Pickwick and Shakespeare, 
innumerable serial novels and 
short stories, turning out an in- 
credible quantity of productions, 
but not one that 1 remember, 
however slight, that gave signs of 
indolent, slovenly, or careless 
work. The drawing was often 
strikingly inaccurate, but his 
wealth of originality and imagina- 
tive power, notwithstanding the 
incessant drain it suffered, never 
failed him ; the delicacy and free- 
dom of his execution, the singular 
success with which he met the 


requirements of both engraver 
and printer, his admirable group- 
ing, composition, and knowledge 
of ‘ colour’ (as the term is applied 
to black and white, with their in- 
termediate tones), awakened uni- 


versal admiration. As was to be 
expected from one who laboured 
so unintermittently without mo- 
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dels, mannerisms crept into his 
work, and everybody knew the 
little corkscrew flourishes in which 
he so profusely luxuriated. There 
never was, however, a wood- 
draughtsman who had a more 
masterful knowledge of all the 
technical requirements of his prac- 
tice, an artist more imaginative, 
or a more successful book-illus- 
trator. His reputation in this 
direction was at its highest when 
he began to return to his first 
love, painting, and gradually with- 
drew from drawing on wood. In 
1836 he appeared for the first 
time in the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, and he soon be- 
gan to figure frequently on the 
walls of the now-vanished British 
Institution. The reality of his tri- 
umphant achievements is proved 
by his present position; for he 
owes to them his title, his Presi- 
dency of the Old Water-Colour 
Society, and the honour of Royal 
Academician. Gilbert’s first con- 


tribution to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition appeared in 1838, but 
he had exhibited a water-colour 
production previously at the Suf- 


folk Street Gallery. In 1841 his 
‘Don Quixote giving Advice to 
Sancho Panza on entering on his 
Government’ was shown at the 
British Institution, and in the 
same year was produced his ‘ Hol- 
bein painting the Portrait of Anne 
Boleyn.’ In 1842, and again at 
the British Institution, was ex- 
hibited his ‘ Duke promising San- 
cho the Government ;’ and in the 
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Gil Blas.’ In 1844 a work called 
‘Don Quixote disputing with the 

Barber ’ attracted public notice, as 
in 1845 did his ‘King Henry IV.’ 

at the Royal Academy. In the 
following year he had on the 
Academy walls his ‘ Desdemona’ 

and ‘The Emperor Charlemagne 
inspecting the Schools,’ and at the 
British Institution his ‘ Death of 
Cardinal Beaufort.’ In 1847 he 

exhibited another of his many 

Don Quixote subjects at the Royal 

Academy, and in 1849 appeared, 

at the British Institution, his 

‘ Murder of Thomas 4 Becket.’ In 

1852 he was elected A.R.A., and 

in the same year he was made an 

Associate of the Old Water-Colour 

Society. In 1871 his famous 

work, ‘A Convocation of the 

Clergy,’ was exhibited. Two years 

after came another famous produc- 

tion, ‘The First Prince of Wales,’ 

and the next year his ‘ Wolsey at 

Leicester Abbey. Amongst his 

best-known and finest pictures are . 
* The Field of the Cloth of Gold,’ 

‘The Return of the Victors,’ the 

‘ Charge of Cavaliers at Naseby,’ 

‘ Her Majesty holding a Drawing- 

room at St. James’s Palace’ (1852), 

‘Othello and Desdemona before 

the Duke,’ and many others of 
still more recent date. 

In the earlier volumes of Lon- 
don Society there are some charm- 
ing illustrations from the pencil 
of Sir John Gilbert. 

A. H. WALL. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
VANITY'S DIARY. 


‘Love! I will tell thee what it is to love : 
It is to build with human thoughts a 


shrine, 
Where Hope sits brooding like a beau- 
teous dove; 
Where life seems young, and, like a 
thing divine, 
All tastes, all pleasures, all desires com- 
bine 
To consecrate thie sanctuary of bliss. 
Above the stars in cloudless beauty shine, 
Around the streams their flowery mar- 


gin kiss ; 
And if there's heaven on earth, that 
heaven is surely this !" 
C, Swat, 


My story draws to a close. There- 


spreads before my mind’s eye an 
array of events, and each ought to 
have its orderly place in the nar- 
rative, and yet I can scarcely tell 
where to begin. My head is not 
so nimble as it was thirty years 
ago ; my memory grows confused, 
and my judgment does not make 
up for slips of recollection. Some- 
times I cannot be sure whether 
particular events went before 
others or followed, nor—which 
might serve my purpose as a story- 
teller equally well—whether these 
events would look more probable 
coming second or coming first. 
But you have borne with me so 
long, that you may as well have 
patience a little longer. Perhaps 
you don’t care to hear the end of 
Vanity Hardware: not to save 
my life could I tell whether the 
story is interesting or not. Never 
mind ; it will soon be told. Then 
comes the question again, Where 
shall I begin ? 

As I wrote that last word my 
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eyes fell on the little green manu- 
script-book with the silver clasps, 
which contains Vanity’s diary. A 
few pages from this will suit my 
purpose exactly. Here is a flight 
of sentimental sky-rockets for 


you: 

‘Is there such a thing as per- 
fect happiness? Happiness there 
is, I know—intoxicating, deli- 
rious; but could one be perfectly 
happy? Am J perfectly happy? 
No; and why not? Because 
things seem too good to be true. 

‘ One dark thought has attacked 
me again and again ; but I have 
fought and conquered it, and it 
shall trouble me no more. Some- 
thing has whispered—and whis- 
pered most piercingly in my hap- 
piest hours—“ You are deceiving 
him.” I answered it angrily and 
boldly, as one might answer Satan 
if he came hissing some serpent’s 
lie in one’s ear, “ I am not deceiv- 
ing him. I told him of a mystery 
—a blot, a shame—that hangs 
over me like a black thunder- 
cloud. I told him of it in open 
speech ; and yet he said I must 
be his. Where, then, is the de- 
ceit?” Then the question came 
up again in this shape: Would he 
love you if he knew your secret ? 
And this question I could not 
answer; but I trampled it under 
my feet. He does love me, It 
will be for me to show that the 
leap he is taking in the dark for 
my sake shall, in spite of appear- 
ances, make him happy for ever. 

‘ Somewhere I once read a story 
of a man who dreamed one night 
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of a beautiful spot, where woods 
and hills, with a delightful river 
running about them, made up a 
scene which printed itself so 
brightly upon his memory that 
he never lost sight of it after- 
wards, He would see that fancy 
landscape before his eyes morning, 
noon, and night, until the whole 
was as familiar to him as if he 
had been born there, and had 
played in childhood around those 
sunny slopes. At last, wandering 
in a strange country, where every- 
thing was new, he suddenly en- 
tered a secluded valley; and, 
wonderful to tell, there was the 
very spot he had dreamed of! 
There were the hills and the 
river; even a particular willow 
was there, hanging over the stream 
and trailing its branches along the 
rippling water. 

‘I have been dreaming about 
our home somewhere far away. It 
is a long low cottage nestling 
among tall trees. There are win- 
dows on each side of the door, 
and a garden in front. I know 
every room, and have been in all 
of them over and over 
Willie and I have breakfast in 
the parlour, and then he goes 
away to work; and when he 
comes back at night, I make his 
tea ready in the drawing-room ; 
and there we sit hand in hand, 
while evening draws on and the 
stars steal out in the sky. I have 
had sweeter visions than these. 
There is a baby at my breast, and 
I see a little boy, just able to run, 
playing among the flowers: it is 
little Willie—my Willie’s image ; 
he has the same gray eyes, and 
the dark hair clusters around his 
temples, just like Willie’s. Can 
it be that this child, whom I have 
clasped to my bosom a hundred 
times, is only the child of a dream 
after all? I have watched him 
running before us through the 
fields to church, just as I see 
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children here on Sunday morn- 
ings tripping along the meadow 
paths at their parents’ side. My 
little boy !—my little baby-girl ! 
—how I have hung over both! 
In them my new life is to be 
lived.. They are to be what I 
never was—ignorant of all I knew, 
taught the things I scarcely ever 
heard. They are to help me to 
make my Willie happy, and to 
repay him for his love of their 
mother.’ 

So she wanders on, page after 
page, like a woman in a waking 
dream ; but these few lines give a 
pretty fair idea of the whole. 
Three further extracts, however, 
I shall make, which, brief as they 
are, suggest a good deal : 

‘Sometimes the thought of 
danger comes. What if I am 
discovered! I might be a day, 
an hour, a minute late, and so all 
be lost. I feel at times as if a 
tiger were waiting to spring 
upon me. I may escape, or the 
discovery may leap upon me first ; 
and then—let me die—let me 
die 

A little farther on she strikes 
another note : 

‘ Presentiment—does that sig- 
nify nothing? I have a presenti- 
ment of success. A kind of vic- 
torious consciousness of strength 
—strength that can overcome any- 
thing—possesses me ; difficulties 
and dangers seem made for me to 
tread under foot : 

My cme presage some joyful news at 


My bosom’s lord sits lightly on his 
throne.” ’ 

A few lines lower down on the 
same page : 
‘Has every tie which bound 
me to him been loosened by his 
own acts? Yes. Am I doing 
right—right before God—to break 
away from him? Yes. May I 
even do him good by flying from 
him? Yes. He will see and 
realise that I detested the life we 
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have been leading, and he may 
learn to hate it too, Yes, a thou- 
sand times yes !’ 

Here, then, I leave Vanity’s 
diary for the present. You may 
ask old Doctor Book how this 
extract squares with his clever 
theory about the object of the 
diary. You may ask, I say ; but 
it does not follow the Doctor 
will answer. As a matter of fact, 
he is just dipping his pen in the 
ink for— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MAN PROPOSES. 


*When Emily was torn from him he 
took a substitute; as a man looks out for 
a crutch when he loses a leg, or lashes 
himself to a raft when he has suffered 
shipwreck, . .. There are people who in 
their youth have felt and inspired an 
heroic passion, and end by being happy 
in the caresses or agitated by the illness 
of a poodle.’ 

W. M. Tuackxeray, Pendennis. 

By this time Willie Snow was 
fully persuaded that his late sweet- 
heart had been laying a snare for 
him. I must confess that even I, 
biassed though I was against the 
girl, could have forgiven him if 
he had shown somewhat more 
obstinacy on the occasion. To 
be sure, he was following my 
advice, and I would not have seen 
him married to Vanity Hardware 
for the world ; but, after his pro- 
testations of love and faith, I pre- 
pared myself for a good deal of 
to-and-fro work in his mind. To 
my surprise, nothing of the sort 
occurred. Whether his pride was 
wounded, or what other secret 
motive operated upon him, I can- 
not tell. What could not be mis- 
taken was the harsh, even irri- 
tated, tone in which he now spoke 
of Vanity, when he spoke of her 
at all, which was but seldom. 
Meanwhile Nancy’s turn came 
sooner than she could have ex- 


pected. Master Will did not . 
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think proper to consult me any 
farther, but took the earliest op- 
portunity of asking her to marry 
him. He called upon her at her 
own home one evening, and was 
pleased to find she was alone. Of 
her presence in the house he had 
an intimation before the door was 
opened to him ; for, as he stood 
on the steps, a slight movement 
of the parlour-curtain caught his 
eye. Looking up, as one does on 
such occasions before propriety 
has time to suggest that one had 
better look down, Willie saw 
Nancy peeping out. There can 

no harm in reconnoitring a 
visitor from behind a muslin cur- 
tain; and, on the other hand, 
the person placed under observa- 
tion is not to blame if his eyes 
accidentally meet the eyes that 
are scanning him. For all that, 
such things make people uncom- 
fortable. Willie felt chilled when 


- he entered the parlour, and even 


Nancy looked confused. 

She had been doing her ac- 
counts, and was now busy at her 
needle. Four or five small books 
spread out on the sideboard, each 
with a little pile of silver, seemed 
to whisper of thrift and punctual- 
ity, and other qualities which the 
world, with good reason, values 
highly in man or woman. The 
table was covered with Miss 
Nancy’s sewing-materials. No 
fine lace-work, no toy tasks in 
silk or lawn, employed her active 
fingers ; plain tough calico was 
the subject of her labour, the dust 
of which floated in the air, dis- 
chatged in that tearing process 
by which the muscular young 
woman divided her fabrics with 
a rapidity and straightness of 
line beyond the science of the 
scissors. Nancy looked well enough 
standing there in her plain gown 
—an old one, wisely put on with 
an eye to the work in hand, but 
well-fitting and becoming, for all 
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that. Other girls might have 
longed for a flight up-stairs, a 
hasty ribbon or two, a smoothing 
of the hair, before being discover- 
ed by a young man whose admira- 
tion they desired to win. Nancy 
—prudent, practical, and common 
sense—was rather proud than 
otherwise of her industry. Be- 
sides, she knew she looked neat, 
and as for finery, when the proper 
time came, she could whistle in 
silks with any girl in Hampton. 


So whatever flutter peeped out in- 


her manner did not appear because 
she was caught in a holland pina- 
fore and a dress a good deal the 
worse for wear ; indeed, after her 
discomfiture at the window, she 
fell back upon her occupation, 
and found it a useful retreat. 

Willie threw an eye round the 
room, with its signs of order and 
comfort on every side, and Nancy 
in the midst looking like the 
genius of housewifery. Did any 
thought of Vanity cross his mind, 
looping the wild roses around her 
lovely head, and laughing out of 
her reckless beautiful eyes? Per- 
haps so; but the contrast only 
confirmed his present resolution ; 
for it is a weak changing world : 
what we glory in one day we 
despise the next—the only thing 
we are constant to, you observe, 
being our own dear selves. 

Nancy would not have been a 
woman, nor Willie the man he 
was, if she had not read a pro- 
posal in his manner. The young 
fellow was abstracted ; spoke with- 
out hearing the sound of his own 
voice; said ‘yes’ for ‘no; and 
made other lapses such as are 
common symptoms in love and 
madness. All which little signs 
the watchful seamstress took in 
with eyes as sharp as her needle’s 
point. She looked unconscious, 
however, and stitched on, listen- 
ing and talking quite in her usual 
manner. At last, 
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‘ Nancy,’ said Willie, in a grave 
voice, so that the word sounded 
like a minute-gun. 

‘I am listening,’ replied Nancy 
calmly ; but her heart began to 
beat. 


* Would you—would you marry 
me if I asked you? 

‘You had better ask me and 
see,’ replied Nancy, laughing with 
a sprightly air. 

How often have I told you she 
was a clever girl? You would 
have called such a speech rather 
light ; but she knew all about it. 
The fact was, she saw how ner- 
vous Willie grew, and thought it 
well to let him know in this side- 
long way that there was no need 
for him to feel as if he were going 
to be walked into Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s fiery furnace. She acted 
discreetly, and Willie took cour- 
age. 

‘ Will you marry me, then? he 
asked, obedient to her direction. 

‘I will,’ replied Nancy; ‘I like 
you.’ 

She put her needle in again, 
and waited for him to speak. If 
any endearments were to follow, 
he was the person to begin ; she 
had done enough already. Some- 
how Willie felt a little dashed 
by her cool ways, and hardly 
thought her an object for catesses, 
though she was a fine young wo- 
man, you observe. So he pursued 
the business vein. 

‘We shall be able to live com- 
fortably, I think.’ 

‘I am sure we shall, said 
Nancy. ‘If I had any doubt 
about that, I should have said so. 
I like comfort, and mean to have 
it.’ She laughed again. 

‘Yeu are quite right, Nancy,’ 
said Willie; ‘and this is much 
the wisest way to talk about mar- 
riage—to look at its practical side, 
and not go into raptures.’ 

‘I said nothing against rap- 
tures, as you call them.’ She 
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tossed her head, still with her 
laughing air, though she appeared 
a little annoyed. 

If Willie had been himself, 
such a hint could not have been 
thrown away upon him. He looked 
at Nancy. There she sat at her 
sewing, erect, active, a girl to be 
proud of, yet one who might an- 
swer a caress with a rebuff, if 
such was her humour. There 
was a tiny morsel of thread on 
her lip, and the lip itself was 
rather bleached and dry, as per- 
haps became that feature in a 
practical woman. Somehow that 
morsel of thread turned the scales 
of Willie’s resolution. He may 
have been afraid of swallowing it, 
if any delicate contest ensuech 

‘There is a matter I have to 
mention to you,’ said Willie, after 
a pause during which both looked 
awkward. ‘A young lady lives up 
the hill at the old farm who—’ 


‘Do you mean a person who. 


goes by the name of Hardware? 
asked Nancy, in a cold stern voice. 
* Miss Hardware? She threw the 
utmost scorn into this last inter- 
rogation. 

* Yes,’ replied Willie. 
and I—’ 

*I never wish to hear that wo- 
man’s name mentioned,’ Nancy 
said, in the same freezing way. 
* Say nothing to me about her.’ 

‘I have something to tell you,’ 
urged Willie—‘ something that 
you ought to hear.’ 

‘I shall not listen to it,’ Nancy 
answered, not angrily, but with a 
severity that cut deeper than an- 
ger. ‘Don’t think me unkind, 
Wiilie,’ she toned her voice down 
to a milder note of seriousness ; 
‘you are not to speak to me of 
that woman. I shall never ask 
you any questions about her; 
never breathe her name to me; 
never utter it where I can hear 


* She 


you.’ 
Willie was speechless, and be- 
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fore he could collect himself Nancy 
rose and left the room. In a mo- 
ment or two he heard voices whis- 
pering stealthily in the hall. Then 
the door opened and Nancy reén- 
tered, leading her aunt by the hand 
and in a wonderful flow of spirits, 
smiling all the face over, as we 
say. The aunt wasan old lady, 
who wore two small silver-white 
curls on each side of her face, 
and in a general way reminded 
one of a well-fed cat sitting in 
the sunshine on a summer day. 
This old lady advanced to Willie 
with a gratified air. 

‘I have heard all about it,’ she 
said, ‘and I am very much pleased. 
My niece will make a good wife, 
she is an excellent girl; and you 
will make her happy, I am sure. 
I always said you were a nice 
young man.’ 

Having said so much, not with- 
out difficulty, for her heart was 
weak and her respiration uneual, 
she seated herself and tried to re- 
cover her breath. 

‘I hope I was not too hasty,’ 
said Nancy, interposing with no 
bad grace. ‘I could not help 
running to tell aunt. I like to 
tell her everything, especially 
when I am happy.’ 

She let this last word slip bash- 
fully, and by that stroke some- 
what revived Willie’s spirits. 
These had in truth begun to sink ; 
for a sudden suspicion had darted 
across his mind that Nancy, the 
better to fix him to his proposal, 
had drawn her aunt in as a wit- 
ness. 

‘She thinks me changeable,’ 
he reflected, and felt mortified ; 
but what else could the young 
woman think? Next the thought 
struck him that Nancy’s sharpness 
at this juncture would outdo any 
future fickleness in himself; he 
was tied now by other cords than 
those of love. .Well he knew 
that in a few hours his engage- 
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ment would be talked over in 
every house in Hampton. Nancy, 
as I maintain, acted like a pru- 
dent girl, having the welfare of 
both parties in view; but some- 
how Willie thought he detected 
her purpose, and he felt uncom- 
fortable. 

Nancy showed him out. The 
front hall was narrow and screened 
from observation by a cross-door, 
but the seclusion of the place did 
not suggest anything particular to 
Willie. Nancy slowly opened the 
street-door. 

‘Good-bye, Willie,’ she said, 
rather disappointed, I suppose. 

* Good-bye, Nancy,’ he replied, 
in_ no brighter voice. 

Then he looked into her face 
and noticed her blank expression. 
In our small village way, Willie 
was a ladies’ man, and he per- 
ceived the blunder he had com- 
mitted. 

‘One minute, Nancy,’ he said, 
holding the door back; ‘I have 
another thing to say to you.’ 

He stepped into the hall again 
and closed the door behind him. 
But Nancy, mortified in her turn, 
met him with frigid lips; and 
new-made lovers never exchanged 
a cooler salute. Not that I object 
to that, for where you have com- 
mon sense in marriage, love will 
come in time. 

An hour later Willie called 
on me. 

‘I have followed your advice, 
Doctor.’ 

‘What!’ cried I, ‘toldthe young 
woman up hill that you are done 
with her?’ 

* Not exactly that—yet,’ replied 
Willie: ‘I have asked Nancy to 
marry me.’ 

I whistled. 

* You don’t seem-pleased,’ said 
he pettishly : ‘what ought I to 
have done, pray?’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘I think I 
should have told the other first. 
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It does not matter much, I sup- 
pose. Still, you can only marry 
one woman, Will—at a time, I 
mean. Seems to me you are en- 
gaged to two.’ 

‘I wish I was engaged to nei- 
ther,’ said Willie, in very bad 
humour : ‘ nothing I do is right.’ 

I felt for the lad; besides, I 
began to guess why he had been 
in such a hurry to propose to 
Nancy Steele: he feared to trust 
himself with Vanity, and so took 
this decisive step. Accordingly 
I dropped that part of the subject. 

‘You will write to Miss Hard- 
ware, I daresay,’ I remarked. 

‘No; I must see her,’ said 
Willie nervously :‘ we arranged a 
signal which we could use in case 
we wanted to meet at any time.’ 

‘ When will you see her? 

* To-morrow evening.’ 

‘ To-morrow evening !’ I cried : 
‘do you know how news travels 
in Hampton? Long before that 
time she may have heard of your 
new engagement.’ 

‘Impossible,’ said Willie, ‘quite 
impossible.’ 

ut as I looked at him the 
thought struck me that if before 
they met some stray hint of the 
matter were to reach Vanity’s ears, 
he would not be altogether dis- 
pleased ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
OFF WITH THE OLD LOVE. 


* And, rising, from her bosom drew 
Old letters, breathing of her worth. 
For “ Love,” they said, “ must needs be 
true 
To what is loveliest upon earth,” 
An image seemed to pass the door, 
To look at her with slight, and say, 
“ But now thy beauty flows away, 
So be alone for evermore,” 
“ Ocruel heart ”"—she changed her tone— 
** And cruel love, whose end is scorn, 
Is this the end, to be left alon 
To live forgotten and die forlorn ?”’ 
Tennyson, Mariana in the South, 


THe summer day was drawing 
to a delightful close when Willie 
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with reluctant feet made his way 
to the spot where he and Vanity 
had so often met. The hay had 
been late that year, and the newly- 
mown grass, refreshed by one or 
two showers, looked as green as 
if the season were early spring. 
Merry children gambolled freely in 
the fields, no longer fearful of 
the farmer’s tongue or stick ; 
and very pleasantly their joyful 
voices sounded in the evening 
air. The sun, partly screened from 
view by the tall leafy trees, broke 
through here and there, falling in 
a patch of light on the grass, or 
sometimes just tipping the highest 
spray of a bramble with shining 
gold. The sky was blue, hung 
about with clouds of stone-gray 
edged with fleecy white ; and the 
air, cleared by the late rain, seem- 
ed to bring the far-off landscape 
near, so that every field and house 
and tree on the opposite side of 
the valley stood out like objects 
surveyed through a telescope. It 


was a delicious evening for any one 
whose mind, like the scene around, 
was at peace; but as for Willie 
Snow,I think he would gladly have 
exchanged that serene sky and 


tranquil view for a wintry 
storm. He felt ill at ease; and 
his uneasiness was not of the sort 
which the hand of Nature heals. 

He goon left the village and its 
straggling outskirts behind, and 
found himself once more walking 
up the old road under the lofty 
arch oftrees. At every step—and 
in spite of all his efforts—bis sus- 
picions about Vanity appeared 
more groundless. He rallied his 
courage, however, when he saw 
ber standing at their own gate, for 
he felt that to doubt anything 
now would be fatal to the execu- 
tion of his plan. 

At sight of him Vanity bounded 
forward, a look of delight crossed 
her face like one of those sudden 
sweeps of sunlight you see fleeting 
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over a landscape when clouds fly 
fast ina bright sky. And hesaw 
—he could not help seeing on the 
instant—that her very expression 
had altered. Her beauty of course 
was there ; but a softness, a rich- 
ness, a Madonna-like sweetness 
appeared in her face, such as he 
had never before seen in any 
living woman. Hardness, flip- 
pancy, self-conceit,—of these not 
a trace was left. She looked as 
if the deepest and purest affections 
had been busy in her breast, and 
had worked outwards, suffusing her 
features and giving to them a new 
expression. She might have been 
a proud happy mother instead of a 
sweetheart, such ripe womanhood 
was in her face. 

* Willie !’ she cried, ‘I am glad 
you have come,’ 

Willie drew coldly back. Van- 
ity, whose whole nature was 
quickened into the utmost sensi- 
tiveness, turned as pale as death. 

‘Something has happened,’ she 
gasped, ‘something wrong—some- 
thing dreadful! Tell me what it is’ 

In her pallor and overpowering 
agitation Willie read guilt. That 
momentary warmth of feeling 
which her sweetness and surpass- 
ing beauty had aroused in his 
heart died out like ineffectual fire. 

‘You are not far astray,’ he 
said, in a caustic way ; ‘ something 
wrong has happened.’ 

‘What do youmean? Vanity 
seized his hand, for she did not 
yet interpret his manner, 

Willie felt that he must seem 
very decided, and in his anxiety 
to be severe enough became ruder 
perhaps than a person of really 
violent temper would have been. 
To feel his behaviour it was not 
necessary that Vanity should 
understand it ; the terrible change 
that had passed over him she 
could not mistake ; and she uttered 
a cry of anguish like one stabbed 
suddenly by a friend. 
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‘I don’t want to give you any 
needless pain—even though you 
deserve it,’ said Willie. 

At this point he took a hint 
from Miss Nancy. After the 
shortest pause in the world he 
began again in this way : 

* You must be aware, Miss Hard- 
ware—By the way ’—this was said 
with marked significance— am I 
to address you as Miss Hardware 
or not? 

Vanity responded to the sting 
of the question as sharply as her 
accuser could have hoped: she 
shot a look of undisguised alarm 
at him, and grew paler than before. 

‘I see,’ continued Willie, 
‘Hardware is not your name. 
What it may be is now no 
particular concern of mine. You 
must have known that under 
your circumstances, whatever the 
particulars may be, the very notion 
of marriage with me was wicked.’ 

‘Who spoke about marriage 
first, Willie? she asked, her head 
hung down. Her words could 
scarcely be heard ; but the tone 
was full of suffering, and, this he 
did remark, without any anger. 

‘I asked you to marry me,’ 
Willie answered boldly. Now 
that he was fairly in action, the 
more manly part of his character 
asserted itself. ‘I was struck by 
your beauty. I never felt to- 
wards any other woman as I felt 
towards you. I was carried away 
captive, and I loved you passion- 
ately.’ 

The words roused Vanity: she 
moved hastily nearer to him, 
clasping her hands together, while 
the tears ran down her cheeks. 

* Love me still, Willie, ’she said, 
sobbing. ‘Don’t give me up. 
It will be death to me if you give 
me up.’ ‘ 

Willie paused a moment ; then 
looking steadfastly at her he said, 
‘You know we can never be 
married.’ ; 


After meeting his gaze for a 
moment Vanity put her handker- 
chief to her eyes and began to cry. 
For an outburst of tears he was 
quite prepared, and her distress 
did not move him at all. Why 
should it? 

‘Let us part now,’ he said, 
wishing to end the scene. 

‘ Part !’ exclaimed Vanity. She 
uttered the word in a half scream. 

It was wonderful what inten- 
sity of feeling this one short syl- 
lable conveyed. But there! she was 
actress—actress tothe core. ‘Part! 
tell me why. Has any one been 
poisoning your mind against me? 

‘I cannot marry a woman with 
a secret which she will not or can- 
not explain.’ Willie spoke this 
with perfect dignity. 

‘ Is this generous?’ cried Vanity, 
‘is it just? Did you not press 
me to marry ‘you—did you not 
press me again and again in the 
face of my own warnings on this 
very matter? Did I not tell you 
that my position was not that of 
most women? Did I not tell you 
of shame and disgrace hanging 
over me? You persisted in your 
course until you won my love. 
Now you cast me off for the mis- 
fortunes you knew before—casting 
me off to die broken-hearted— 
for I shall die if you leave me.’ 

Her grief appeared extreme ; 
besides, her remonstrance had 
reason in it; so that Willie began 
to find his resolution giving way. 
But he reminded himself that even 
now, in her very difficulty, she 
made no attempt to deny or ex- 
tenuate the facts of her position. 
He was himself again. 

‘ What you say is true,’ he an- 
swered ; ‘I did persist in loving 
you in spite of your warning, but 
I had no idea then of the obstacle 
that lies in your way. I believed 
it to besomething embarrassing,not 
dishonourable ; at least I—I mean 
not—not sodishonourable as—as—’ 
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‘As what? Vanity asked; 
‘what have you discovered ? 

He looked her straight in the 
face and spoke with great severity. 

‘You know your own secret: 
don’t ask me to describe it.’ 

‘What can you know? cried 
Vanity, with symptoms of alarmed 
curiosity. ‘My secret-—my real 
secret—you cannot possibly know.’ 

The words were ill-chosen. 
Willie detected defiance or audacity 
in what she said, and grewirritated. 

‘ Your secret is,’ said he, point- 
ing as he spoke in the direction of 
the farm, ‘ that your father is not 
youronly companionin that house.’ 

Vanity again started palpably. 
He saw he had hit the mark. 

‘A man comes there by night,’ 
continued Willie. ‘He is very 
intimate with you. You sit alone 
with him. You sing together. 
He takes you on his knee. You 
kiss him. Amd you promised 
your love to me! 
man? He is your secret—your 
disgrace—your tormentor, I dare- 
say; and you were going to escape 
from him and bestow the treasure 
of your love on me, and we were 
to fly to a foreign country that we 
might not be pursued by—+this 
man. There! let us part now. 
By this time you have heard 
enough to satisfy you.’ 

Vanity stood like a statue listen- 
ing to him, but as he proceeded 
surprise, not unmixed with relief, 
took the place of grief and fear in 
her face. 

‘You have discovered my secret, 
Willie,’ she said. ‘ But you don’t 
understand it. I know how all 
this* reached your ears. That 
wretched tipsy fellow who watched 
us through the window told you.’ 

‘Let me say that he -watched 
you by accident, so far as I am 
concerned,’ interposed Willie. ‘I 
never sent him’ to spy you out.’ 

‘It would not be like you to do 
it, replied Vanity gently. 


Who is that . 
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She remained silent for a 
moment, and then began again in 
@ quiet reasoning voice : 

‘On the whole, my mind is 
relieved by what you have said. 
What has been told you is quite 
true as a matter of fact ; and of 
course you think it very strange. 
But I assure you solemnly that all 
the suspicions you have founded 
on it are imaginary. Remember 
the promise I asked you to give 
me—which you gave—that in 
spite of all appearances of evil 
you would trust me. Why did 
I obtain that promise, but be- 
cause I knew that this difficulty 
in some shape or other might 
arise ? Now, I know the demands 
I make on your love, but still keep 
that promise. ‘Trust me as you 
promised to trust me. Your re- 
ward shall be the devotion of my 
life. If for any other reason you 
want to break with me—if you 
think on further consideration that 
our marriage would be imprudent 
—don’t fear that I shall upbraid 
you. I shall bear my sorrow in 
silence ; but don’t cast me off be- 
cause you suspect me of deceit 
and selfishness.’ 

A little mdignation—a faint 
shade of disappointment—in- 
flected these last words. 

‘Can vice speak with the voice 
of virtue? asked Willie. 

‘What? cried Vanity, with a 
flashing look. But her fire only 
inflamed his. 

‘If you are angry with me,’ he 
replied fiercely, ‘justify your 
anger. Explain who your friend 
is. Tell me his name—tell me 
his relations with yourself—say 
how he can be so intimate with 
you, if you are free—and blame- 
less.’ 


* All that,’ replied Vanity slow- 
ly, ‘is my secret.’ 

* And you will not disclose it? 

*I cannot; I am bound.’ 

There followed a moment's 
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silence, and then Willie spoke, not 
making any show of regret, which 
indeed under. his circumstances 
was hardly to be expected. 

‘Then we part; we part for 
ever.’ 

Vanity looked at him asa 
wounded deer might look at a 
huntsman, her eyes big with an 
agony she had no speech to 
explain. 

*You will not trust me? she 
said. 

*I will not!’ cried Willie furi- 
ously. ‘I shall never speak to 
you again, I will see your face no 
more.’ 

Without another word he turn- 
ed away and left her. She made 
no movement while he walked 
hastily across the field towards 
the road. He half expected to 
hear her footstep behind him, and 
finding she did not follow, he 
stole a backward glance at her 
just as he was leaving the field. 

She ha? turned round, and was 
looking aft r him. When she saw 
him glance back, she put out her 
arms imploringly, beseeching him 
in this silent way to return to her. 
He answered by a cold shake of 
the head, and then-vanished out 
of her sight. . 


CHAPTER XX. 
VANITY’S HEART BREAKS. 


* The sparrow’s chirrup on the roof, 

The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 

The poplar made, did all confound 
Her — ; but most she loathed the 

our 

When the thick-moated sunbeam lay 

Athwart the chamber, and the.day 
Was sloping towards his western bower. 
Then said she, “I am vety dreary ; 

He will not come,” she said ; 
She wept, “I am aweary, aweary : 

O God, that I were dead !”’ 

Tennyson, Mariana. 


I am afraid that some of you who 
read this story will begin to find 
fault with Willie Snow. He is 
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not heroic enough, you think. 
Well, I admit—indeed, I have 
already hinted as much—that in 
these last scenes he showed but 
little spirit, and that not of his 
usual frank sweet kind. What 
then? Is he for that reason not 
a man like the rest of us? Or 
does this change in his character 
make him seem unreal ? 

The morning but one after his 
interview with Vanity, he received 
the following letter : 


* Dearest Willie,—I am grieved 
—cut to the heart—by what you 
said to me yesterday, but not 
angry with you. I know you 
have reason on your side. What 
was told you might very well 
make me seem black in your eyes, 
and the difficulty even now is 
that I cannot explain anything. 
Iam bound by the most solemn 
promise to keep @ke explanation 
of the scene which appeared so 
wicked to you a secret—even 
from you. The day will come— 
it is not indeed far off—when you 
shai know all. In the mean 
time, will you not accept my 
solemn assurance that the evil 
you saw in it is not really there? 
While you were speaking, I felt 
so mad with grief and fear that 
I did not fully realise what you 
meant by several things you said 
about me. I understand now, 
and though I must tell you that 
the bitterest tears I ever shed 
came from me when I saw what 
you suspected me of, still I am 
not angry, because I must admit 
that what has happened did fairly 
suggest something of the kind. 
If through all you had continued 
to trust me, I should have been 


‘ the proudest woman in England, 


but that was too much to expect. 

‘Meet me this evening at the 
old place. I can say what I dare 
not write. When we have talked 
things over calmly, you will see 
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all in a different light. Dearest 
Will, I know how I love you, and 
I believe your heart is as deep as 
mine. I am happier now—I 
thought I should have died last 
night, but now I feel that all 
will be well. Good-bye until this 
evening.—Ever your —_ 


There is no need to spin a little 
incident into a long story. Willie 
did not go: he spent that even- 
ing with Nancy Steele. Three 
days later he received a second 
letter beseeching him to grant 
another meeting. He made no 
reply of apy sort, and after that 
nothing more came from Miss 
Vanity Hardware. 

One day—it must have been 
about a week later—she came 
into my shop. Her face haunted 
me for long enough afterwards, 
I must admi It was pale to 


the uttermost, and her wonderful . 


eyes burned with a light such as 
one sees in consumptive patients. 
The swift elastic step was gone ; 
she walked with a heavy drooping 
carriage, and her voice had a sick- 
of-life sadness in it. She bought 
some trifle; and while she was 
counting her change with a vacant 
air two small girls—one about ten, 
the other about four—entered the 
shop. The smaller child stumbled 
over the doorstep and fell, break- 
ing out immediately in a loud 
piercing cry. Miss Hardware 
turned sharply round, angry at 
the noise ; but when she saw the 
child holding up its bruised hand 
for pity she seemed touched all at 
once, and catching the little thing 
in her arms, comforted it like a 
mother. Her own tears ran faster 
than those of the little girl, and 
it struck me that there must be a 
great store of sorrow in her heart, 
when a cause so slight brought 
about an overflow. 

From that hour I began half to 


wish that I had never interfered 
in Willie’s love affairs, but hence- 
forth events took their own course, 
without any help from me. Every- 
body knew that he and Nancy 
were engaged ; and either he or 
she—or perhaps the pair—being 
anxious to get married soon, the 
ceremony took place in a month’s 
time. The wedding was on the 
whole about as cheerful as a well- 
conducted funeral. The morning 
was drizzly; the church. struck 
one with damp chill ; Willie was 
plainly depressed. He glanced 
nervously over his shoulder two 
or-three times, as if fearing an un- 
welcome hand laid there. The 
bride alone bore herself spiritedly. 

The happy couple took a full- 
measure honeymoon of four 
weeks. During their absence I 
heard certain reports bruited in 
the village about the Hardwares. 
One story—not altogether so in- 
explicable to me as to other folks 
—said that on a particular evening 
a stranger passing by was startled 
by loud cries coming from the 
farmhouse. When he went to 
the door to listen he heard a man 
shouting and swearing furiously, 
and a woman sobbing and crying 
out as if she were struck. Con- 
cluding that it was only an ordin- 
ary case of wife-beating, the 
stranger pursued his way with a 
relieved mind; but when he got 
into Hampton he told the story, 
as he sat over his glass of beer, at 
the Lion. Another report de- 
clared that old Hardware found 
the climate of the village dis- 
agree with his asthma, and that 
he had bought a house at Burn- 
ham. It was soon ascertained to 
be a fact that they were leaving 
Hampton, and, indeed, I learned 
the very day of their intended de- 
parture ; for Rich, the flyman who 
had been engaged to drive the old 
gentleman down to the railway 
station, mentioned it tome. By 
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an odd coincidence the same day 
was fixed for Willie’s return. But 
I must not hurry on too fast. 

For weeks I had seen nothing 
of Miss Hardware. I began to 
think she might have left the 
farm already, but I learned subse- 
quently that she still lived there. 
She never showed her face in the 
village, and the only account I 
can give of her during this time 
is gathered from the last written 
pages in the little green book. I 
suspect by this time she began to 
write her diary in earnest, though 
she began it in artfulness. They 
say that people sometimes end by 
being really religious, who only 
began because they wish to seem 
what they are not. 

This reads like sincerity : 

‘Sometimes I wish to die at 
once, if I might only die in his 
arms with his kind true eyes— 
they were true eyes — looking 
down into mine; and so sink 
away forgetting disappointment 
and baffled hopes and rivalry, 
knowing just this, that he was 
with me at the last. 

‘ Then again I feel hatred leap- 
ing up in me—hatred of life—of 
her who robbed me—fierce, burn- 
ing like a flame. At such times, 
if he were lying asleep before me, 
I could stab him to the heart, and 
with joy—deep steadfast joy— 
not because I hate him, but be- 
cause no one else could have him. 
I could die myself afterwards : 
no one could hinder that. Her 
I would not stab. Let her live 
on in this low mean world, con- 
triving and planning to-day to 
secure for to-morrow pleasures 
which never come, and which 
would be tasteless or bitter if 
they did. Let her live on in a 
world where to be happy is to be 
despicable. For him and me death 
—dark sweet death, where the 
head never turns on the pillow. 

* At other times I should like 
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to tell him that he has been weak 
—timid—unmanly—missing the 
prime of life for want of courage. 
I wish to speak a few short cut- 
ting words to him, such as he 
could never erase from his memory. 
Words which would tell him that 
he has only grasped a paltry life 
with all his prudence, and that 
his will be a poor existence to 
the end; a thing of meat and 
drink and earning and saving, 
without any noble excitement 
about it.’ 


‘I hear the bells ringing to-day 
—his wedding bells. Over how 
much mockery and lies those bells 
have rung their ready peal! Over 
graves dug with smiling faces ; 
over marriages which led to weari- 
ness and loathing! Will he be 
happy with that woman—that 
upright woman ? 

*O, the evening and the long 
wretched night! how shall I get 
through it? This whole day my 
brain felt like a great redhot 
coal. It is his wedding-day, and 
not mine.’ 


‘Sooner or later, I . suppose, 
this acute misery will change into 
dull, bearable, lifelong pain. I 
am relieved by those whirlwinds 
of passion ;-and they don’t come 
so often as last week. Altogether 
I am quieter than I was. But 
O, to have to go on living! How- 
ever, one thing is well. We are 
to leave this place. Those lovely 
hills are prison-walls to me.’ 


This following extract evidently 
does not refer to Willie: 

‘A fresh anxiety besets me. 
For some reason, which I cannot 
understand, he has begun to sus- 
pect me. He threatened to shoot 
me yesterday, and I believe he 
now carries a revolver with him 
constantly. In one of his wild 
gusts of temper he may do as he 
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says, especially now that he seems 
sO exas inst me, And 
if he did—am I fond of life? 
Why should I fear to die? I 
wonder what death is? Perhaps 
in such a case only a dark curtain 
suddenly dropped over one’s con- 
sciousness. Sometimes now, after 
I have been crying and making 
my head ache, I grow confused 
for a time, and seem to feel a 
darkness creeping over my brain. 
Will death be like that }—only 
darkness more profound, spread- 
ing over all the faculties and never 
lifted again ? 

‘I was thinking a great deal 
about mother to-day. She had 
her bitter sorrow like myself, but 
how patiently she bore it for my 
sake! I can remember that, little 
as I was when she died. At one 
time last night it seemed as if she 
was beside me again. I fancied 
I felt her hand upon my forehead, 
that dear pale thin hand. It is 


only lately—in my grief—that I 
begin to understand her gentle 
goodness ; her prayers when she 
was wretched ; her forgiveness.’ 


Upon my word, were it not for 
my theory of the police, some of 
these extracts would puzzle me. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A VISITOR COMES TO HAMPTON, 


* His whole aspect was commercial, . . . 
yet he was merely Sergeant Skinner of 
the metropolitan police force, detective 
officer, ANONYMOUS. 

Tue day before Willie returned 
from -his wedding trip a strange 
map walked into my shop. This 
personage was tall and stout, 
shabbily dressed, and, indeed, he 
looked the picture of a bagman ; 
and said I to myself, ‘ My friend, 
you are Messrs. Somebody & 
Co.’s our Mr. Somebody’ He 
bought sixpennyworth of black 
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currant lozenges, and putting half 
a dozen in his mouth at once 
(suggesting that the case was 
acute), he seated himself before 
the counter. 

‘You won't mind my resting 
awhile,’ he said, ‘ while I take this 
little refreshment ? 

‘ Certainly not,’ I replied. ‘ As 
long as you please. Hot, ain’t it? 

He was an agreeable man, with 
plenty of well-informed talk, and 
I thought next that he must have 
some notion ofsettling in Hampton, 
for he asked all sorts of questions 
about the place and people. At 
last—how I do not now remem- 
ber—he got to Tumbledown Farm, 
when, turning to me with a smile, 
said he, 

‘I have been told that an old 
oddity named Hardware lives 
there.’ 

‘ That is the name,’ I replied. 

‘And a young woman, I be- 


_lieve, with him—handsomish sort 


of girl? 

‘So people call her.’ 

‘Any more in family? asked 
the stranger, leaning back in his 
seat lazily. 

* Not that I know of,’ I replied. 

It struck me that if he were so 
mighty indifferent about the sub- 
ject as his manner seemed to show, 
he would not ask any question, 
good or bad. I resolved to know 
nothing. 

‘ Let me tell you,’ continued the 
stranger, in an idle kind of tone, 
‘I hear a third party lives in that 
house—a middle-aged man, rather 
good-looking, tall, with black hair 
and dark eyes, very piercing. He 
has a scar, too—a small one—over 
the left eye. Have you ever seen 
such a party about ?’ 

‘ Near relation of yours, I sup- 
pose? I said. 

‘Why? asked the big man, 
looking hard at me, 

‘You describe him as if he was 
your twin brother,’ I answered. 
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‘No, I have not seen any man 
about with a scar over his left 
eye.’ 

The stranger laughed, but look- 
ed sulky for all that, and soon 
rose and wished me good-morning. 

That night, while Gracious Me 
was sitting with a couple of com- 
panions over his gin at the Lion, 
this same stranger stepped in with 
a friend, and called for two glasses 
of whisky-and-water. He joined 
the conversation, and contrived in 
five minutes’ time to mention Tum- 
bledown Farm, 

* Any of you know that house ? 
he inquired. 

Gracious, who was pretty far 
gone, gurgled out a drunken laugh, 
then rubbed the back of his head 
slowly until he found the scar, 
and broke into a smile, like a 
man who has verified his fact. 

‘ Know that house ?’ he repeated. 
‘Just a little. I sha’n’t forget it 
until I get a new skull—that’s 
all.’ 

Encouraged by the strangers, 
Gracious Me rambled through the 
whole narrative of his adventures 
by night at the farm, melting into 
tears when he described the state 
of his scalp after he was knocked 
down. 

‘The skull-bone was laid open,’ 
he said, ‘bare as a dinner-plate. 
What a figure I was next morn- 
ing! My own father wouldn’t 
have known me.’ 

As it was pretty confidently 
asserted that Gracious would not 
have known his own father even 
in the most perfect state of pre- 
servation, this last bit of descrip- 
tion was misleading. The stran- 
gers, who had exchanged a great 
many glances during the progress 
of the story, expressed much sym- 
pathy, and Gracidus Me was 
often heard long after to say that 
nicer gentlemen he never met, no 
matter what Yard they came from. 

The evening after his return, 
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Willie called to see me. He 
seemed contented, and spoke of 
his wife with great admiration. 

‘A clever, clear-headed girl,’ 
said he. ‘She could make five 
out of two and two, I verily be- 
lieve. She will be a help to me 
all through life, Doctor—a guide, 
you know, and an adviser.’ 

We talked awhile about any- 
thing, everything, and nothing, 
as people will of an evening. 

‘ Your friends up-hill have gone 
away,’ I said, after a while. 

‘Gone!’ he cried ; ‘the Hard- 
wares gone |’ 

‘ Left yesterday morning,’ said 
I. ‘The story is that the old 
man intends to buy a house at 
Burnham.’ 

‘What a relief! cried Will. 
‘ What a wonderful relief!’ 

Now, this little bit of talk had 
a singular result. Willie, hearing 
that the Hardwares had gone 
away, was seized with a fancy of 
seeing the old house again. It 
turned out, however, that the 
departure had been postponed for 
two days; and it thus came about 
that as Willie strolled up the 
road near to Tumbledown Farm, 
a bend of the way brought him 
face to face with Vanity, who 
was walking slowly in the oppo- 
site direction. 

At the sight of her Willie was 
thunderstruck. She looked pale 
and hopeless; but her manner 
betrayed no disorder, while he 
trembled with agitation, -At first 
he made a movement to raise his 
hat, but changing his mind, pre- 
pared to walk past her without 
any sign of recognition. He was 
not to escape so soon. 

‘Stop !’ cried Vanity. 

Her voice was calm and au- 
thoritative. Willie, looking round 
with a haughty air, replied, 

‘ You must excuse me.’ 

‘I shall not excuse you,’ an- 
swered Vanity boldly. ‘You 
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shall stop. You have to hear 
something from me.’ 

He did stop ; for her tone pene- 
trated him, and made him feel 
that he must obey. So the two 
stood looking at each other. Her 

was drawn up; her eyes 
looked into his—those eyes he 
had seen twinkling with witchery, 
and suffused with tears—and now 
their gaze was resolute and pierc- 
ing, and such as he could not 
bear. 

‘Vanity,’ he said, stammering, 
and looking everywhere except at 
her, ‘I—I—am sorry—but—you 
see—’ 

* Listen to me,’ she said, putting 
his commencing apologies aside 
with a slow gesture expressive of 
disdain. ‘ You asked me to marry 
you. I refused. You pressed 
yourself upon me again. Then 
I told you—I need not have told 
you, remember—that there was a 
blot upon my life which could be 
endured only by one who loved 
me more than name or fame or 
the good opinion of the world. 
Still you declared you would 
marry me, if I would have you. 
I told you that this secret must 
be kept by me till I should see 
fit to disclose it. “‘ You must marry 
me,” I said—I do not forget the 
words I used—“ blindfold.” Still 
you persisted in asking me to be 
your wife. Is this true? 

‘Of course it is,’ said Willie, 
in a tone half sulky and half petu- 
lant ; for he had recovered him- 
self a little. 

‘I forget nothing,’ said Vanity 
bitterly. ‘Hear me out. You 
promised me solemnly that if in 
the interval which was to elapse 
between that time and our mar- 
riage there should come to your 
ears any rumour about me you 
would not heed it. Through evil 
report and good report you would 
put faith in me, until the time 
when I should be able to confide 
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in you. Now I ask you this: 
Have you kept your promise, or 
broken it ?” 

‘Well, you see, Miss Hard- 
ware—’ Willie began. 

‘Have you kept your promise, 
or broken it?’ repeated Vanity. 

*I could not keep my promise.’ 
Willie spoke in a low voice. 

‘You broke it !’ cried Vanity. 
‘ Have the courage to say so. You 
are brave enough to be perfidious, 
but not brave enough to admit 
that you are so. Admit that you 
had not the courage to marry me. 
Confess that you made a solemn 
vow, and broke it, and my heart 
with it. Even if I had been 
guilty, might not some recollec- 
tion of what once passed between 
us have moved you to grant that 
last request ? O, if God deals with 
you as you dealt with me, there 
is a dreary catastrophe waiting for 
you somewhere in your life! And 


. let me tell you this: had you met 


me the second time when I asked 
you, I would have satisfied all 
your doubts. I shall not give 
you any explanations now. Your 
good or bad opinion is nothing to 
me. Go back to your wife, and 
be as happy as youcan; the hap- 
pier you are the less you are 
worthy of happiness. You have 
blackened my life. Go, and make 
what you can of your own!’ 

Willie listened to her fiery 
outburst with a stricken look. 
He felt that she had justice in 
some shape on her side. Instead 
of making any reply, he looked 
up at Vanity, with eyes full of 
tears. So he told me. 

For her there was magic in 
that look. All her anger vanished 
like lightning, and a great rush of 
feeling swept over her face, and 
her very attitude lost its rigidity, 
and blended with this sudden 
softer mood. 

‘ Willie—my dear Willie,’ she 
said brokenly, ‘I have been wild 
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and wrong, but only because under 
all my agony and anger love for 
you is burning still. I didn’t 
mean all I said. I forgive you. 
I will pray for your happiness.’ 
Perhaps had events run what 
seemed their ordinary course be- 
fore the second hand of Willie’s 
watch had described another half- 
circle, he might have forgotten for 
the time there was such a lady 
as Mrs. Snow. But really some 
interruptions come in surprisingly 
handy. Praise it or blame it, or 
let it alone, what cares old Dr. 
Book? This honeymoon young 
man and this heart-broken miss 
were very near having an en- 
counter which would not have 
been according to printed rules; 
and that is the plain fact. And 
what prevented? Mrs. Snow? 
She was two miles off, watering 
her geraniums. Dr. Book? He 
was smoking his pipe under his 
own apple-tree. No, it was my 


black currant lozenge friend, who, 


stealing up unseen, came between 
the two. 

‘ Miss,’ said he, ‘ you have got 
some one hid in yonder house 
who is wanted.’ 

Without any doubt, Miss Hard- 
ware received this announcement 
with remarkable composure. 

‘Wanted? By whom? 

Erect, haughty, brushing her 
tears off, but no more afraid than 
if he had been a beggar asking 
for a penny. 

* Wanted by me, miss.’ 

* And for what, may I ask? 

‘ Burglary, miss.’ 

Not the quiver of an eyelash, 
not a change of colour from red 
to white or from white to red, 
not the slightest tremor in her 
voice: only a kind of interest, as 
if the man, in doing his duty, 
had made an amusing mistake. 
‘Anything besides burglary, 
sir? 

‘ Murder.’ 
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Miss Hardware became serious 
in a moment, but not the least 
sign of agitation appeared. 

‘You are making a great mis- 
take,’ she said; ‘but you had 
better come in and see for your- 
self. Iam sorry you have heen 
misinformed. This way.’ 

‘Thank ye, Miss Barnitt.’ 

The big man, who looked truly 
stupid, eyed her keenly as he 
said this. Eyelashes, colour, voice, 
were all utterly unaffected. 

‘I see,’ she said, with the most 
easy air, ‘ you are altogether mis- 
taken. My name is Hardware.’ 

‘It was Barnitt, however,’ re- 
torted the detective coolly, ‘and 
is so entered in the books of Mrs, 
Luck, dressmaker, Carlisle. Silk 
frock and trimmings, ten pounds 
ten ; discount for cash. No, Miss 
Barnitt; this won’t do. UP is 
the word, I tell you. All UP? 

‘Come, come,’ Vanity said 
haughtily, ‘ you must do what you 
consider your duty. This way !’ 

And actually, with an air at 
once composed and indignant, 
and with rapid steps, she led 
the way to the old farm. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MISS AND I TALK THINGS OVER. 


‘Now, miss,’ said I at this 
point, ‘I wish to ask you before 
we read one word more, what do 
you say about Willie now ? 

‘IT hate him!’ miss answered, 
with eyes that really flashed. ‘A 
poor, weak, vacillating creature !’ 

‘Hate him, miss!’ I said, 
thunderstruck. ‘ Now, poor young 
man, what was he todo? ¢ 

‘He is perfectly respectable, 
Doctor,’ she added, with more 
scorn than I could have believed 
possible. ‘ You ought to be satis- 
fied.’ 

‘What could the young man 
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have done?’ I repeated. Really, 
her energy made me doubt my 
own judgment. ‘Surely you would 
not have had him marry her? 

‘Yes, I would. There!’ 

‘With all this hanging over 
her? 

‘Yes! 

* Miss,’ I said, recovering my- 
self this much, ‘ would you have 
had the ceremony by license or 
by banns? 

* Listen, Doctor,’ she cried—no 
need to say ‘listen ? the very deaf 
might have stood at sight of her 
face and nostrils and her glowing 
eyes—‘ listen to me. J would 
almost like to have been a woman 
such as Vanity.’ 

*‘ Now, miss—’ said I. 

‘ Tf, she said, holding up her 
hand, ‘ Willie Snow had been the 
man to love me to the end. 
Vanity was not bad-hearted. Life 
had used her cruelly. What was 


she }—a straw carried on a torrent. - 


If I had been like her, and 
Willie had been—unlike Willie ; 
if he had kept his vow and loved 
me on, why then, being a woman, 
no matter where I had fallen, 
Willie would have raised me up. 
O, to have followed such a man! 
to have been what he would have 
wished ! to have died for him—’ 

‘ But, you see, miss,’ I ventured 
to say, ‘he did not want her to 
die for him. He wanted a young 
lady to keep his house, that’s 
where it was, miss.’ 

She did not hear me. 

‘For such a man I would have 
gone into a raging water-flood, or 


into a fiery furnace; even if after- 
wards he had driven a dagger 
into my breast, I would have 
said with my dying breath, “I 
forgive you, and I love you 
still !”’ 

* But, miss, miss,’ said I, ‘do 
hear an old man. We live in 
a world where raging water-floods 
don’t come in, nor burning fiery 
furnaces, nor daggers put to 
bosoms. What we have got to 
do, miss’—I really wanted to 
make her see it—‘is to coax 
our little matter of one, two, or 
three pound a week to go as far as 
possible ; and, to be quite plain with 
you, miss, if I were a young fel- 
low looking for a wife, and one 
were to come to me and say she 
would go into a burning fiery 
furnace for me once for all, and 
the other were to say that she 
would go into the pantry every 
day for me, I rather think I 
should choose the pantry one, 
because, you see, miss, there are 
so many pantries, and one does not 
often come across a burning fiery 
furnace; that’s where it is, miss.’ 

When I said this, young miss 
looked at me, and, do you know, 
I half fancied I saw on her lips 
the sign of a smile. 

‘ Never mind, Doctor,’ she said, 
laying her hand on my shoulder, 
‘you are good and kind. But 
do read on, for I am dying to 
know what happened when they 
got into the house.’ 

‘Ah, miss,’ said I, setting my 
spectacles straight, ‘that was too 
dreadful to think about.’ 


(To be continued,) 
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AN ARMENIAN CONVENT. 
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Ons cold day, which, by reason. 


of its brilliant sunshine, stands 
out in our memory among the 
many cold days of the past 
Venetian winter, we determined 
to pay a visit to the Armenian 
convent on the island of San 
Lazzaro, in the Lagoons. ‘We’ 
stands for three individuals—two 
grown-up persons and a child— 
belonging to an English party, who 
had established themselves for 
some months in an apartment on 
the Riva degli Schiavoni, Venice, 
and who were doing their sight- 
seeing after a leisurely fashion. 
Spite of cold wind and frosty air, 
the bright sun shining down on 
the broad water before the Riva 
bade us, on that especia] day at 
least, to be up and doing. 

First came the question how 
the expedition to San Lazzaro 
was to be made. ‘The signore 
must arrange terms beforehand, 
or they will be cheated by the 
monsters of gondoliers,’ said, em- 
phatically and with apt gesticula- 
tion, the counsellor to whom we 
first turned—Domenica, the gou- 
vernante of the lodgings, a small, 
brisk, sweet-mannered, and cap- 
able elderly dame, who cooked 
for us, waited on us, and who 
fathomed the meaning of our 
most shaky Italian sentences with 
an alacrity bordering upon genius. 
Then the experience of an Eng- 
lish artist, who occupied rooms 
above ours, and who had lived 
ten years in Venice, was brought 
to bear upon our matter. ‘The 
distance is considerable; you 
should have a strong rower ; let 
me look up Pietro,’ said our new 
adviser; and he kindly set out 
to seek a certain Pietro of his 


acquaintance—a stalwart swarthy 
young fellow, whose gondola was 
generally to be seen on a stand 
on the Riva. From our window 
we watched our ambassador clat- 
tering along the pavement. He 
wore indoors, as an antidote 
against the cold of marble floors, 
a pair of wooden shoes, and he 
had not stopped to change them 
for leather ones before going out ; 
the noise which they produced— 
an unusual accompaniment to the 
footsteps of a ‘signore’—occa- 
sioned some amusement to the 
uninitiated among lookers-on. 

Pietro was not to be found. 
Customers in his regular line of 
business were few during the cold 
weather, and he had adopted 
some new means of earning a few 
centesimi per day. 

Finally, Domenica undertook 
to conduct the negotiation. A 
warm shawl was quickly thrown 
over her head, and off she set, 
returning in a few minutes to 
announce that a gondola with two 
rowers was awaiting us at the 
nearest steps, that it would take 
us to San Lazzaro, stay there our 
pleasure, and return, and that the 
charge for the excursion would be 
four franes. 

Warm rugs and furs were col- 
lected, and soon we were entering 
our gondola at the landing-stage 
by the Ponte del Sepolcro, a 
bridge of ominous name, within 
a stone’s throw of our lodging. 

It was a festa, and Venice was 
alive with holiday-makers. A 
tobacconist, whose establishment 
was immediately beneath our 
rooms, was driving a brisk trade ; 
at the wine-shop, next door, cus- 
tomers were equally numerous. 
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An Armenian Convent. 


The Riva faces south, and, by 
dint of its sunny aspect, rivals in 

wer of attraction the Piazza of 

t. Mark. Outside the Caffe 
Orientale space was at a premium ; 
peasants, middle-class Venetians, 
and a sprinkling of foreign artists 
smoked, sipped coffee, and basked 
in the sunshine. Hot soup, hot 
chestnuts, smoking potatoes, 
stewed apples and pears, dried 
pumpkin-seeds, and sweetmeats 
of many kinds were sold at stalls, 
whose proprietors vaunted their 
wares in the shrillest of tones. 
Indifferent to, or unconscious of, 
the allurements of the festa, there 
lay, as usual, prone upon the steps, 
huddled into the likeness of a 
heap of ragged clothes, an old 
man, whose only home is upon 
these steps of the ‘ Sepolcro,’ who 
sleeps away his time by day, and 
who has by night some mysteri- 
ous occupation connected with 
watching boats. 

Our gondoliers greeted us with 
effusion ; they rowed with a will ; 
and the chief man of the two—a 
white-haired old Venetian, whose 
dress, especially a brown waist- 
coat with greeen sleeves, had 
gained picturesqueness with age— 
kept up during the journey a 
one-sided conversation, which we 
summoned our united wits to 
understand. We passed fishing- 
boats with orange-coloured sails ; 
passed a large collier, which 
seemed to bring with it a breath 
of the England from whence it 
came; passed one of the small 
steamers which ply hourly be- 
tween the Piazzetta and the Lido ; 
and presently we were gliding by 
the Lido itself, the much-fre- 
quented island which acts as a 
breakwater between the Lagoons 
and the Adriatic. We reached 
and distanced a gondola with two 
German gentlemen — apparently 
father and son—whose guide-book 
and accessories stamped them of 
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the genus ‘tourist,’ and whose 
destination was identical with ours. 

It was very cold on the water. 
We drew our rugs closer around 
us, and tried to stamp wafmth 
into our feet. Snow was destined 
to fall on the following day ; and 
its felt presence in the air re- 
minded us, spite of brilliant sun- 
shine, of a remark made by a 
caustic Englishman in one of 
Herman Merivale’s plays: ‘I 
never knew what bitter cold was 
till I had spent a winter in the 
sunny south.’ 

At length we reached San Laz- 
zaro, an island near the Lido—so 
small that the convent buildings 
and garden cover all the ground. 

We were welcomed by a porter, 
who conducted us into a waiting- 
room hung with pictures, among 
which a portrait of Lord Byron 
was conspicuous, ‘I will secure 
for the signore the services of a 
brother who speaks French,’ said 
the porter with a bow; and we 
resignedly realised his instant re 
cognition of our limited command 
of the Italian tongue. 

The French-speaking brother 
arrived. He was a black-robed 
old man, with long gray hair, a 
spectacle-bestridden nose, and a 
grave kindly face. After the inter- 
change of a few words of formal 
courtesy, we made our way under 
the auspices of our new friend into 
some recently restored cloisters, 
and then into the garden which 
they enclosed. We duly expressed 
admiration of a fine magnolia, in 
which our guide took evident 
pride. Some parrots perched on 
the bough of another tree, and 
talking condescendingly as they 
sunned themselves, were being fed 
by a benevolent looking brother, 
who glanced up at us with a 
gentle smile. The bright sun- 
shine, the carefully tended garden, 
the sense of remoteness from the 
world—above all, the cheerful 
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faces of the brothers, made on us 
an agreeable impression. 

The convent, as our guide-book 
informed us, was founded by 
Father Mechitar, a Benedictine 
monk expelled from Modone, in 
the Morea, by the Turks, in 1714. 
‘It contains a museum, a fine 
library, a dairy, a printing office, 
and a handsome church. Lord 
Byron lived here for six months, 
studying the Armenian language 
with Father Pasquale, whose por- 
trait, together with that of the 
poet, is shown to visitors. The 
convent hoists the Turkish flag 
on Sundays. It is presided over 
by a resident bishop. As far back 
as the year 1182 the island was 
the seat of a hospital for lepers.’ 

Lord Byron has proved a god- 
send to the worthy Armenians. 
The magic of his name brings 
large numbers of his countrymen 
every year from Venice to San 
Lazzaro. The room in which he 


lived, the table at which he 
worked, his signature in the 
visitors’ book, his portrait, and a 


sketch of himself with two 
brothers in the convent garden, 
are pointed out to all new comers, 
It was difficult enough to imagine 
the presence of that restless spirit 
in this out of the world nook, con- 
secrated to study and to prayer. 

The buildings of the convent 
have not the interest of great 
antiquity. But the cleanliness, 
the order, the quiet homelike 
feeling pervading library and 
refectory, and the refreshing sim- 
plicity of the church, possess a 
charm of their own which it is 
impossible to-miss. 

Our guide led us, talking 
pleasantly the while in fluent, 
though harsh-sounding, French, 
to the printing-room, where was 
a printing-press, and where we 
inspected with ignorant curiosity 
several books in Armenian charac- 
ter. The scholarly character and 
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the busy life of the Armenian 
brothers receive testimony from 
the fact that most of the books 
printed in the convent are either 
written in or translated from foreign 
languages. 
In the library we were shown 
some valuable illuminated manu- 
scripts, whose merits cannot within 
our present space be adequately 
discussed. After a cursory view 
of the museum, where the German 
gentlemen whose gondola we had 
distanced were delivering com- 
ments in an Italian which had 
an unbecoming resemblance to a 
Teutonic tongue, we signed our 
names in the visitors’ book, in 
which the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, Prince Leopold, Na- 
poleon III., and other royal and 
distinguished persons had re- 
corded their signatures before us. 
Then a number of small books 
for sale were introduced to our 
notice, and we bought for two 
francs a pamphlet of Byron’s 
‘ Armenian Exercises.’ 

Now it was time to go. We 
bade our guide ‘ Bon jour’ at the 
entrance, where the gondoliers 
waited for us, and we watched 
his black figure move along the 
cloisters and disappear in shadow, 
as we passed out into sunlight. 
Our parting glances sought the 
long convent wall, with its glimpse 
of greer. garden beyond ; and the 
peacefulness of the scene lingered 
with us as we turned our faces 
towards Venice. 

As our gondoliers had been 
engaged by contract,"and not by 
time, they found it unnecessary 
to prolong the length of the re- 
turn journey. We had hardly 
time to realise and to grumble— 
British fashion—over the in- 
creasing cold of the afternoon 
before we came to a stop ata 
landing-stage, and we found our- 
selves once more before the steps 
of the Ponte del Sepolero. 

ANNETTE CALTHROP. 
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A GREAT many people are only 
aware of the existence of the 
island of Mauritius as a little dot 
on the map lying east from 
Madagascar, or under its more 
poetic name of the ‘Isle of France,’ 
as being the scene of Bernardin 
de St. Pierre’s romantic story ; and 
few dream of so much beauty 
lying hid far away in the Indian 
Ocean, better known by soldiers 
and sailors long ago, before these 
days of rapid steamboat locomo- 
tion. Well deserving of its name 
of ‘Stella Maris,’ it merits to be 
brought before the public, and 
have its beauty and worth, its 
wealth and hospitality, more wide- 
ly known. Any idler might well 


employ his time less profitably - 


than by embarking at Marseilles 
on board one of the Messageries 
Mauritimes boats, and, provided he 
does not dislike the monotony of 
a four weeks’ voyage, pay a visit 
of a few months to the fair little 
spot, exploring in coming or going 
the neighbouring Island of Bour- 
bon, which far eclipses it in 
mountainous scenery, and is a 
little Switzerland in itself. 

Not being an enthusiastic sailor, 
I was very glad when, on a certain 
Sunday morning in the month of 
May, we sighted Port Louis, lying 
in an amphitheatre of fantastically- 
shaped hills curved out here and 
there by volcanic action into deep 
hollows, The delightful feeling 
of being on terra firma again after 
the wretched experiences of the 
past four weeks made us look with 
pleased surprise on scenes so new 
to our eyes, as we drove up a 
gradual ascent of seven miles to 
our destination in the district of 
Plaines Williams. 


The road had wound along 
through a somewhat uninterest- 
ing line of country, with little to 
be seen between the rather ragged 
fringe of trees bordering the high- 
way ; but as at length we turned 
abruptly from the road into the 
avenue, the scene suddenly be- 
came one of exceeding beauty. 

The house—a castellated build- 
ing—stands on the edge of a 
deep-wooded ravine, through 
which winds a stream over a 
rocky bed; at some fifty yards 
from the house a fall of water 
one hundred feet high pours over 
the rocks, whose sides are clothed 
with fern, caladium, and other 
exquisitely-shaped and _ tinted 
leaves. The aloe, with its broad 
fleshy leaf, tall graceful stem, and 
drooping pure white blossom, 
springs up everywhere; a rain- 
bow is almost always hovering 
over the spray, or lying a complete 
half-circle on the deep pool below ; 
tiny little streamlets like silver 
threads fall with a musical plash 
all round the wide basin of the 
ravine; while headlands, now 
light, now dark, with the varied 
green of palm, bamboo, and filao 
trees, jut out one after another on 
either side the river ; and beyond 
all, the broad blue sea sparkles in 
the distance. On the right a flat 
table-land runs all along the top 
of the defile, covered with acres 
of sugar-cane, which at that season 
is a fresh green, tipped with wav- 
ing feathery blossom of a grayish- 
mauve colour, resembling pampas 
grass, looking lovely in the early 
morning before the dew has been 
absorbed by the sun’s hot rays. 
Several miles off rises abruptly 
from the plain a range of lovely 
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mountains, half- wooded, half- 
rocky, the two most remarkable 
being the ‘Pouce’ and ‘Pieterboth,’ 
the first so-called from its summit 
bearing a resemblance to a per- 
son’s thumb with the first joint 
inclined ; and the latter a most 
singular shape, resembling the 
stopper of a bottle with an ex- 
tremely narrow neck, consequent- 
ly very difficult of ascent at the 


A wide marble-paved verandah 
runs almost entirely round the 
house, more delightful to sit in 
than any room, from the succession 
of ever-varied, ever-beautiful views 
to be got from it, and more 
delightful still from the welcome 
breeze, which comes fresh from 
the fall of water alongside. Right 
in front of the house is a wide- 
spread velvety lawn surrounded 
with shrubs rich with blossom, 
and sheltered by filao, tamarind, 
bel-ombre, and other trees ; but 
its crowning ornaments are some 
magnificent ‘arbres de I inten- 
dance, whose brilliant glossy 
leaves and spreading branches 
afford at once the most delicious 
shade and a most pleasing picture. 
Behind those trees narrow shaded 
walks are cut through the wooded 
grounds; a little stream like a 
ribbon wanders  fern-fringed 
through the place, now and again 
breaking into a tiny fall, and by 
its musical murmur betraying its 
concealment under the luxurious 
growth arching over its bank ; 
here and there a rustic bridge, 
nearly impassable from the branch- 
ing wealth of creepers, crosses it, 
leading the delighted visitor to a 
shady summer-house so covered 
with blossom and leaf that an 
entrance is scarcely visible. Now 
we come upon ‘a quaint litjle 
rose garden, with rows of clipped 
yews and two tall Norfolk Island 

ines in the centre, more resem- 
bling an English garden than 
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anything yet seen. But we soon 
remember we are not in England 
when we see around us oleanders, 
begonias, stephanotis, gardenias, 
tube-roses, frangipani, magni- 
ficent scarlet poinsettias, pure 
white eucharis lilies, and fifty 
other flowers only seen’ in conser- 
vatories at home : 


‘The mountains wooded to the peaks, the 


lawns 
And winding e high up like ways 
to heaven 
The slender coco’s droopihg crown of 
plum 
The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 
The lustre of the long convolvuluses 
That coiled around the stately stems.’ 


When the hot season was 
further advanced the trees were 
one blaze of beauty. The exquisite 
flamboyant, with its masses of 
vivid scarlet bloom, spread like 
an open umbrella over a delicate 
tracery of pale-green acacia-like 
leaves, is seen from a long distance 
in every part of the country; an 
equally brilliant blossom, like 
enormous. branches of shaded 
coral springing upward from stiff 
stems, makes the dusty highway 
near Port Louis beautiful ; while 
in the squares and gardens in the 
town a fragrant pale-yellow bloom 
throws out its welcome shade 
and sweetness on the heated air 
from high and graceful spreading 
branches. The ‘bois noir’ and 
‘jam rosa’ trees fringe all the 
roadsides, while in some parts 
thick aloes make an impene- 
trable hedge betwixt you and 
tracts of uncultivated ground 
covered over with long trails of 
a white starry-looking wild flower. 
Intense heat—except to those ‘to 
the manner born ’—is a drawback 
everywhere ; but it has its com- 
pensation in the prodigal gifts of 
Nature, when the tired eye can 
turn from the glare of the pitiless 
sun and the brown bare rocks to 
rest on tenderest green of maiden- 
hair, on broad cool caladium 
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leaves, on golden-brown to delight 
an artist’s eye, and flowers of 
shape and hue imagined only in 
a dream. 

At certain seasons, when the 
moon is at the full, you can 
discern, drooping from the height 
of some stately tree, a cactus 
plant with the most beautiful 
blossom—a long bell-shaped cup 
five or six inches deep of purest 
white cased ‘in green, with long 
feathery golden petals, which close 
up at the dawning day, and open 
their graceful folds only to the 
tender gaze of the full-orbed moon. 
A month or two later the entire 
house was hidden by the glossy 
leaves and. great white bell of 
the * beaumontia grandiflora ; the 
graceful pendent blossoms of the 
‘liane aurore,’ a magnificent creep- 
ing plant with a flower somewhat 
resembling the trumpet honey- 
suckle, but larger, waxier, and 
hanging in huge clusters of a rich” 
orange paling into gold ; enormous 
bunches of the purple and crim- 
son ‘ bougainvillea ; while over 
every stem and tree, spreading and 
clinging with tender graceful arms, 
are several different convolvuli, 
some with large sapphire-blue 
flowers, others with pale lavender 
or white cup-like- blossoms. Of 
really tropical foliage, much to 
our disappointment, there is little 
in the lower parts of the island. 
We had pictured primeval forests, 
gigantic tree-ferns, groves of palms, 
&c. ; but except here and there, 
the cayenne palm, with its smooth, 
massive, pillar-like stem and 
graceful tuft of foliage at the top, 
has nearly died out, sacrificed to 
make room for the universal sugar- 
cane, and large trees are seldom 
seen now that the old forests are 
nearly cl In fact, except 
that the species are different, at 
a distance you could fancy it was 
an English landscape on which 
you were gazing; but on nearer 
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inspection you discover banana, 
tamarind, cocoa, mango trees, and 
the banyan, familiar to us all from 
childhood in the pictures in mis- 
sionary tracts, with its tendril- 
like roots springing from the 
branches and hanging like brown 
tresses to the ground, where they 
fix themselves in the soil. 

Every successive day I saw 
some new beauty in the scene; 
whether the wind tossed the 
leaves, making the date and sago 
palm branches silvery in the sun- 
light, or the moon shone with a 
brilliance only witnessed in tro- 
pical climes, or some new flower 
sprang to light, or the hills took 
a deeper shade in the short-lived 
golden sunset, or the sky and sea- 
line met and melted in a liquid 
opal haze. Every new phase was 
a fresh delight, and will ever be 
a pleasant memory. The cli- 
mate, too, was an agreeable sur- 
prise. Nothing could be more 
delightful than the weather from 
May till October—like the finest 
of English summer weather, only 
that during the day the sun’s rays 
have much more power; but the 
mornings and afternoons, with 
few exceptions, were delicious— 
fresh and breezy, and under an 
almost always sunny sky. Not 
so long ago the climate used to 
be famed, and Mauritius stood 
unrivalled as a sanatorium for in- 
valids from India and other places ; 
but since the fatal outbreak of 
fever in the year 1868, whose 
mysterious advent baffled all me- 
dical skill to trace, the disease 
has lingered in the island, claim- 
ing many victims every year, and 
causing every one who can pos- 
sibly do so to reside in the higher 
parts of the island. 

- Port Louis, which used to be 
the fashionable residence of the 
Government officials, the mer- 
chants, the military, in fact of all 
who constituted the society of the 
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place, is now deserted by every 
one who can avoid staying there, 
and the handsome houses are 
abandoned for country places. 
The old residenters sigh over the 
changed aspect of the island. For- 
merly three regiments were sta- 
tioned here, the officers with their 
wives and families forming an 
agreeable addition to the already 
large and gay society ; now only 
three companies are sent to Port 
Louis, and the fever has fright- 
ened so many people away, and 
other circumstances having arisen 
to narrow the circle, one’s acquaint- 
ance is rather circumscribed. 
Small as the coterie is, it is a 
very sociable one; and if natu- 
rally one hears a good deal of 
one’s neighbours’ affairs, and in- 
tense interest is displayed over 
“the most trivial matters, the gos- 
sip is good-natured, and where all 
live in glass houses it is unwise to 
throw stones. But what struck 
me most, as a stranger, was that, 
with the exception of one or two, 
the best part of whose lives had 
been spent in the island, and 
who, consequently, knew no other 
home, all spoke as if they were 
residing there under protest, as if 
they were ‘strangers and foreign- 
ers,’ and there was no use of 
allowing any of their affections 
to twine round the place while 
eagerly looking forward to the day 
when they would leave it behind 
for ever. On reflection, and after 
residing some time in Mauritius, 
and having only the monthly mail 
to bring fresh. news, I could bet- 
ter understand the feeling, and 
know that if I were a man I 
should experience the same sen- 
timents. It is a sort of banish- 
ment to be buried, however 
fair the walls of fhe prison may 
be, away from the ever-shifting, 
restless, busy current of the great 
world’s action ; to hear the mur- 
mur of the rushing river of 


thought and deed and power, and 
know that instead of adding your 
quota to the mighty whole, you 
must occupy yourself with the 
rise and fall of sugar, or spend 
your days docketing some paper 
about the fancied injuries of a 
discontented coolie! For us wo- 
men, we are more adaptive beings, 
and though we grumble to a 
greater extent, it may be, at pro- 
jected change, we take root more 
easily in foreign soil and sigh less 
over inevitable fate. Being only 
a visitor and at leisure to go when 
I liked, I found sufficient variety 
in the novelty of the life to pre- 
vent any feelings of ennui. The 
days I found pass with lightning 
speed, although we seldom went 
out of the house till nearly four 
o'clock P.m., when it became cool, 
although we might with impunity 
have gone out earlier during some 
months, 

Lawn-tennis finds great favour 
here, even in the very hottest 
season, from Christmas till April. 
Men come out from town after a 
hard day’s work, and find in the 
game at once relaxation, amuse- 
ment, and exercise. Many an 
exciting game is played on the 
smooth green lawn I look on 
as I write, as the ground affords 
facility for a good many players, 
and the splendid specimens on 
two sides of the lawn of the ‘in- 
tendance’ trees afford a charming 
shelter for onlookers, 

If I suddenly clap my handsas 
I sit on the verandah, from out the 
bush by my side flutter twenty or 
thirty tiny birds called ‘ oiseaux 
blancs,’ little tufts of soft white 
plumage shaded into gray, with 
mere apologies for tails. Here and 
there, perched on the little branch 
of the flowering aloe top, sways 
a living ball of fire, the vividly 
red cardinal bird; while solemn 
martins stalk slowly across the 
lawn, homely sparrows build 
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myriad nests in the lamps and 
under the eaves of the verandah, 
and from side to side of the ravine 
sails the graceful white ‘ paille-en- 
queue,’ so called from two long 
straw-like feathers forming its tail. 

Long yellow wasps fly disagree- 
ably near one’s face in the hot 
mornings, and as you lie on a 
long chair exhausted from the 
heat in the dimly-lit verandah, 
making believe, as best you may, 
that it is the cool of the evening, 
hideous-winged cockroaches called 
the ‘devil’s coachmen’ flap against 
your face, and completely upset 
your nerves and disturb your legi- 
timate repose. Scorpions and 
centipedes exist also, but not in 
great number—I only saw two of 
each during the seventeen months 
I spent on the island; and one 
thinks nothing of the ‘mille-pieds, 
which crawl in twenties on the 
floor on a damp day. 


The volcanic basins and extinct . 


craters seen in such numbers on 
the island are most interesting, one, 
the ‘ Trou aux Cerfs’ at Curepipe, 
on the highlands of Mauritius, 
being a complete circle of immense 
width, covered from summit to 
base with a close wood, and at the 
bottom a dark and sullen pool. 
I descended into it with some 
friends, and was struck with the 
intense silence and gloom of the 
place ; we stood for a long time, 
and heard nothing but the weird 
cry of some water-bird on the 
marge of the reedy pool ; and the 
undergrowth wassuch that we had 
literally to force our way through 
the tangled branches, and were 
glad to emerge from the stifling 
heat of the basin into the fresh air 


which is the one redeeming point 
of Curepipe. Incessant rain and 
a general bare aspect, combined 


with the length of the railway 
journey to and from Port Louis, 
make it a not very desirable resi- 
dence in the eyes of the English 
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population; but an immense 
number of tradespeople have built 
houses there, and it is considered 
one of the healthiest parts of the 
island, Moka is also a favourite 
district, and there are a number 
of very pretty houses and grounds 
scattered about underthe shadow of 
the beautiful range of hills which 
rise from the Moka plain; but indi- 
vidually I should give the palm of 
locality to Beaubassin, because of 
the beauty of the ravine on the 
banks of the river, its easy accessi- 
bility from town, and its pleasant 
neighbourhood. I never left a place 
with more regret nor saw one 
which I should revisit with more 
intense pleasure. To come from 
the old country, and xnow but one 
person of any consequence in the 
island, is to insure you the warm- 
est welcome and the kindest hos- 
pitality, and it is some fault 
inborn in your own nature if youdo 
not, making all due allowance for 
the imperfections pertaining to 
every place, leave this ‘star of the 
sea’ with a deep sigh of regret. 
A picnic-party was arranged 
that I might make the ascent of 
the ‘Pouce,’ from which a beau- 
tiful view of the interior of the 
island, the harbour, and town of 
Port Louis is to be obtained ; nay, 
on a clear day you can see as far 
as the Swiss-looking mountains of 
Bourbon. Unfortunately it rain- 
ed heavily on the morning of the 
appointed day ; but having made 
all our arrangements we were un- 
willing to postpone the expedition, 
and all united in declaring that 
there were symptoms of the wea- 
ther improving. Reluctantly, the 
ladies of the party were persuaded 
to change the fresh light toilettes 
we had donned for the occasion 
for some thicker and darker attire, 
and it was well we did so, for a 
colder, stormier, more rainy day 
could scarcely have been ex- 
perienced in Scotland. Seven 
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miles’ drive brought us to the spot 
from which we were to commence 
the ascent ; and the furtive glance 
we had sent from beneath the cover 
of our soaking umbrellas did not 
tend to reassure us of the wisdom 
of our undertaking, nor when we 
had descended from the carriages, 
and looked at the sodden muddy 
pathway stretching up before us, 
did we derive any hope. But still 
we would not give in. 

‘It is soseldom we have a com- 
pletely wet day here, and there is 
such a lovely view from the top,’ 
said our hostess encouragingly ; 
but we knew she was thinking of 
the luncheon she had provided, 
and what she was to do with it if 
the party broke up and returned. 

‘The exception proved the rule’ 
in this case at least, for we had a 
thoroughly wet day, and as for 
the view at the top, we never saw 
it at all. 


We wmanfully ascended the 


muddy path,strewn asall by-paths, 


fields, and woods are in Mauritius, 
with great brown rugged boulders 
—for the entire island is of vol- 
eanic origin — plashing through 
sodden grass, and braving the 
sudden gusts of wind which met 
us at each turn of the zigzag road. 
At the shoulder of the mountain 
the gale was so strong that we 
three ladies were fain to sit down, 
or rather we were blown down on 
the wet ground, holding on to our 
hats, which, indeed, were seldom 
on our heads during the day, and 
allowing our umbrellas to be cap- 
tured in a headlong descent down 
intothe valley. Onrecovery, twoof 
them were found to have succumbed 
to the power of the elements, and 
were of no further use. Here fora 
moment a lift in the driving mist 
and rain occurred, and lying below 
us, like a beautiful ‘ study in gray’ 
ora ‘nocturne in black and white,’ 
was the harbour of Port Louis, 
with the fort and some phantom- 
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like ships visible for a second or 
two. It was in reality a -dis- 
solving view, and faded away be- 
fore we had time to take in the 
shadowy details. Still, we strug- 
gled on, a drenched, bedraggled, 
dishevelled-looking party, but de- 
termined to make the best of cir- 
cumstances, and merrily laughing 
at the aspect we presented in the 
merciless power of the wind. A 
number of Malabars were shivering- 
ly carrying up our ‘ tiffin’ and the 
photographing apparatus belong- 
ing to one of the party,who meant 
to take some views from different 
standpoints on themountain. Near 
the top the undergrowth of trees be- 
came so dense that it was all we 
could do to struggle through the 
dripping branches; the mud be- 
neath so slippery that after several 
ignominious falls we—with the ex- 
ception of the sterner sex, who 
went the whole way, with no re- 
sults, however, as to views—gave 
in, and were content with having 
had the best intentions of reaching 
our destination. 

A fire, after much coaxing and 
sputtering amongst wet ferns and 
twigs, was lit to boil the rice 
necessary for the inevitable curry, 
without which no meal could be 
considered complete abroad ; we 
sat in a circle in the long wet 
grass, with therain pelting through 
the trees, making little pools in 
the raspberry tarts, and adding 
considerably to the salad sauce. 
We had long ago become per- 
fectly regardless of appearances, 
and given up the smallest attempt 
to protect our clothing; so cheer- 
fully resigning ourselves to fate, 
we made a most hearty meal. 

Exploring the wood for ferns or 
flowers was out of the question, 
but a wild attempt was made to 
photograph the group; so half-way 
down the steep declivity we once 
more seated ourselves on a slippery 
rock, the camera was with difficulty 
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steadied,and a little tent erected for 
the secret m ious doings of 
the photographer. But the wind 
and rain coming down with double 
vigour, the energies of the artist 
were directed to keeping the glass 
dry and preventing the camera 
from being blown over. The first 
group was. spoiled by one of the 
party making a sudden clutch at 
her hat, which the wind was carry- 
ing off, and our beginning to slide 
down the hill. After a seven- 
mile drive in wet clothes we were 
glad enough to sit round a large 
fire, in almost the only fireplace 
in Mauritius, and enjoy it too, a 
thing we should never have im- 
agined possible in these latitudes. 

We spent another afternoon, and 
under a more propitious sky, in 
the botanical gardens at Pample- 
mousses, which are beautifully 
laid out; and nowhere could one 
get a better idea of the luxuriance 
of tropical foliage. 


wealth of trees, whose unpro- 


nounceable Latin names I did 
not even make an attempt to re- 
member, we saw some of the mag- 
nificent specimens of the cayenne 
palm, nutmeg-tree with its pretty 
fruit, which, on our opening, dis- 
played the brilliant scarlet-veined 
lining of mace round the kernel; 

the coco de mer, the traveller's 
palm, with its hollow stem filled 
with water ; various specimens of 
the bread-fruit tree, acacias, mag- 
nificent Norfolk Island pines ; 
while graceful raffia-palms bend 
in clusters over the pretty sheets 
of water which are here and there 
dispersed through the gardens, 
lending a charm, and at least an 
idea of coolness, to the place, which 
is situated in a very hot and fever- 
stricken part of the island. The 
soi-disant graves of the world- 
renowned Paul and Virginia lie 
at Pamp but so neglect- 
ed and buried in weeds and rub- 
bish that scarcely any part of the 
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tombstones are to be seen ; even 
the spot where the remains of the 
young lovers rest is not authenti- 
cated, as the shipwreck in which 
their lives were lost took place in 
quite another part of the island— 
infeed, the matter-of-fact resi- 
dents of Mauritius pooh-pooh the 
entire tale, and deny that such 
beings ever existed, except in the 
imagination of Bernardin de St. 
Pierre. So I had reluctantly to 
succumb to the spirit of scepticism 
abroad, and content myself with 
@ thearsay and not very inviting 
description of the spot. 

We paid several visits to friends 
residing near the sea-coast—to 
Point Desny, near Makéburg, in 
one diregtion, and Grand Bay in 
another, in both which places you 
can drive for miles along a kind 
of undulating down or links cover- 
ed with long grass, rich with 
pretty wild flowers, and shaded 
by endless rows of filao-trees, 
whose long green pines sweep 
over the carriage as you pass 
along, and in whose feathery 
branches the wind makes a low, 
melancholy, and most musical 
moan. At both places the sea 
breaks in one long white wave 
over the coral reefs about a mile 
from shore, while indented far 
into the smiling land are bays so 
much more exquisitely, deeply 
blue than the sky, that one won- 
ders whence they got the colour. 

One great charm of the island 
is the complete absence of reptiles 
and wild animals ; monkeys there 
are in the woods, but they are 
harmless creatures, and little home- 
like birds sing and twitter in the 
leaves. Beautifully marked green 
and blue lizards run in and out 
of the verandahs, some of whom 
were so tame as to come and get 
cakes and biscuits while we were 
at afternoon tea. The Indian 
camps are picturesque enough in 
the distance, with their brown 
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thatched roofs and eaves; but an 
indoor inspection is not desirable. 
The villages bear a remarkable 
family resemblance; to each other. 
There is always the provision and 
grocery store, kept by a yellow- 
faced ‘heathen Chinee,’ in his 
loose blue nankeen jacket and 
trousers and wide straw hat, 
thinking of nothing but persever- 
ingly making money ; there is the 
shop, kept by a Persian with an 
unpronounceable name, in a loose 
white garment and gay-coloured 
fez, containing brilliant calicos, 
numbers of half-worn soldiers’ 
jackets much affected by the Ma- 
labars, gay handkerchiefs, &c. In 
the verandah (the roof of which 
is held down by huge stones 
against the coming of the hurri- 
cane season) of one house are 
ranged bananas, tomatoes, sweets, 
cakes; while before another is 
seated, Greek-fashion, a man 
undergoing the process of being 
shaved—and a miserable experi- 
ence it appears to be, to judge by 
the uncomfortable position of the 
victim ; while, adding brilliance 
and colour to the scene, are numer- 
ous figures of women, with the 
graceful bright-coloured garment, 
with its many-tinted striped bor- 
der, thrown over the head and 
around the figure, leaving one 
smooth brown arm exposed co- 
vered with silver bangles. Pretty 
brown babies play about the doors, 
innocent of any clothing save a 
silver chain round their waists, 
Some of these women would have 
comely enough faces, set off as they 
are by bright dark eyes and glossy 
black hair, but for the enormous 
nose-rings they wear, and the 
hideous manner in which they 
weigh down and deform their ears 
with numerous héavy rings and 
ornaments ; but I must confess 
generality of them are not 

in appearance. The 
Creole language, which is spoken 
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by the house-servants and by the 
coolies who have been born in 
the island or long resident there, 
is a most extraordinary childish 
mixture of French and other 
languages, and very destructive 
to one’s pronunciation of the 
former. When an Indian wants 
a letter written applying for a 
situation, or, it may be, a tender 
billet-doux to some lady-love, he 
applies at some shop where the 
—— unites the office of pub- 
c letter-writer with his other 
calling. As an example of the 
correctness of the English em- 
ployed, I transcribe a letter, word 
for word, which my brother-in-law 
received while I was in his house : 


‘Most respected, Honored Sir 
and Madam,—I beg most humbly 
and sincerely your Honour and 
Madam that you will kindly 
peruse these my humble requests 
into your favourable considera- 
tions. I was employed in your 
house for several years as a washer- 
man, and was obliged to leave 
your services on your last depar- 
tures to England; and now I 
have to inform you that at the 
place where I am at present em- 
ployed the Butler is not well with 
me, and tries to do harm to me 
by giving false statements to the 
Gentlemen. Therefore it would 
be proper if your Honor think it 
expedient to recommend me to 
another place, where I can earn 
my livelihood without any jeal- 
ousies and disputes; and more- 
over I have borne a good name 
and Character from your Honor 
and Madam up to this time, and 
if they now try to report falsely, 
and then I will lose all my former 
conduct which will be a danger- 
ous tome. Therefore your Honor, 
taking into considerations of your 
humble servant’s family and chil- 
dren, will be pleased to recom- 
mend me to any Gentleman who 
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requires a washerman or a place 
from you.—I remain, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

* APPAvoo.’ 


And here let me say a word as 
to Indian and Creole servants. 
So much has been written against 
their treachery, their dishonesty 
and want of truth, that I feel 
bound to say that in none of these 
particulars did I find them worse, 
and most certainly in some I 
found them better, than their 
English brethren; while their 
sobriety, respectful manner, kind- 
ness to children, and unwearied 
service in sickness would have 
borne comparison with the be- 
haviour of servants of any nation. 
I never lost the value of a pin’s 
worth during my stay, though 
many were the opportunities 
afforded to a person addicted to 
stealing ; I never had a rude word 


addressed to me, but had many - 


courtesies offered in the graceful 
Indian fashion; and when I left, 
the servants of the place, down to 
the very smallest chokra, drew 
up to salaam and wish Mamselle 
‘bon voyage,’ mutually sorry to 


Be gentle with them, and they 
will serve you according to their 
lights. And has not one to shut 


one’s eyes to some deficiencies at _ 


home? They have a pretty habit 
on New Year's Day. They make up 
little bouquets of flowers for every 
member of the family, children, 
visitors, &c., and of course you 
are meant to ignore the fact that 
your own garden has been de- 
spoiled for the purpose. You are 
expected to receive them all with 
a smile and a ‘bonne année,’ till 
your hands and your lap are full, 
and in return you are expected to 
bestow rupees in proportion to 
the position the donor occupies in 
the house. In a large establish- 
ment the head servants reap a 
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considerable harvest the first day 
of the year. 

Of the sugar-cane, its growth, 
and the process it undergoes be- 
fore it is presented to us in the 
form familiar to us on our table, 
so much has been written before 
by those who understand such 
things—and the feminine mind 
gets rather confused among the 
complications of ‘virgin canes,’ 
and ‘first and second repousse,’ 
and ‘vacuum pans,’ and ‘centri- 
fugal force,’ and ‘turbines,’ and 
‘gray vésous’—that I shall not 
attempt a description, though I 
was much interested in the sight 
of a mill in working order, and 
thought that I had mastered the 
details till I came to describe them 
vivd voce. 

‘Sugar’ and ‘ships’ are the 
watchwords, support, and cul- 
minating interest of the island ; 
signal mountains are seen in every 
district, and every one but my- 
self seemed to know, as if by in- 
stinct, if it was a ‘ barque,’ or a 
* schooner,’ or a ‘ man-o’-war,’ or a 
‘brig’ which was signalled. 

A stranger visiting some of the 
large sugar estates and mills in 
the interior of the island would 
have his tastes gratified in a two- 
fold way; for there are many 
beautiful waterfalls and places of 
interest well worthy of his turn- 
ing aside to glance at them. Two 
are deserving of special mention, 
‘Chamarel’ and the ‘Tamarind 
Falls.’ The latter, as indeed the 
whole island, is very well de- 
scribed in a book I chanced on 
lately, called George the Planter, 
written by Dumas while as yet 
the island was under French rule. 

I found myself beginning to 
take a deep interest in the local 
newspapers, which are chiefly 
notable, for the slashing manner 
in which they take to pieces the 
public character of every official 
in Government or other service, 
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for the virulence of the epithets 
used, and the candour with which 
every one is discussed. For 
amusements, there are in the cool 
season a few balls, both public 
. and private, when the rooms are 
beautifully decorated with palm- 
leaves, pampas grass, scarlet and 
white lilies, poinsettias, and other 
flowers, the charming results of 
which decorations are most fre- 
quently due to the artistic taste 
and most ready and unwearied 
assistance of one of the prominent 
members of society in the island, 
whose good-nature and unselfish- 
n€ss are acknowledged by every 
one.* There are cricket and 
archery clubs, large weekly meet- 
ings at private houses for lawn- 
tennis, and an opera troupe comes 
out from France for four months 
and fills the little theatre in Port 
Louis. 


In those who have heard 


Patti and Nilsson, Capoul and 
Faure, the prime donne and tenori 


of Port Louis awake but little 
enthusiasm ; but in the eyes and 
ears of people who have never left 
the little island but to spend a 
month at Bourbon, Mesdames B. 
and P. and Messieurs G. and R. 
are little short of angels, and are 
encored and brava’ed night after 
night, while bouquets shower upon 
the stage, and benefit nights reap 
a golden store. But amid much 
that is pleasant there lacks in 
Mauritius one thing dear to a 
woman’s soul, and that is scope 
to supply her love of shopping. 
Words fail me when I try to de- 
scribe the shops and the articles 
which they contain, orrather which 
they do not contain; for hoping 
against hope, week after week 
have we gone into town in search 
of the very commonest materials 
for fancy work, or, indeed, gome- 
times for wearing apparel, and 


* Since this was written he has left the 
island, 
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beginning at one end of the 
‘ Chaussée,’ the principal street 
—in fact, the Bond Street of 
Mauritius—we have systematical- 
ly, painfully, and patiently, under 
the rays of the midday sun, 
entered every shop, first on one 
side of the street and then on the 
other, and failed each time ia ob- 
taining what we desired. It is 
not that they have not goods, but 
such goods as no one seems to 
want, and double the price which 
superior articles of the same sort 
would cost at home. Not that 
one can wonder at or complain of 
the price, as, owing to the damp- 
ness of the climate, goods of all 
kinds are likely to become spotted 
with mildew, for which there is 
no remedy. 

Of hurricanes, of which the 
planters stand in great fear, and 
which do every other year or so 
an enormous amount of damage 
in the island, I had no practical 
experience. During a very strong 
gale we had in January, when the 
immense iron-clamped shutters 
with which each house is pro- 
vided were firmly closed, and the 
rain beat down with tropical force, 
and the lawn and gardens were 
covered with twigs and flowers 
ruthlessly broken off, and we sat 
in semi-darkness amid a steaming 
atmosphere like a vapour-bath, 
listening to the roar of the wind 
coming in sudden leaps like some 
wild animal, enough was re- 
vealed to me of the devastating 
power of those cyclones in the 
grave looks of the residenters of 
the island, in the anxious con- 
sultations over barometers and 
aneroids, and the numerous tele- 
grams from the observatory about 
the velocity of the wind, to make 
me content with what I had seen, 
and wish no nearer acquaintance 
with a hurricane. 

To weigh against all the agree- 
ables of Mauritius, which bears 
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in most respects favourable com- 
parison with many parts of India, 
and for some advantages is far 
superior, of course there is the 
intense heat of at least six months 
of the year, mosquitoes, and fever. 
But the first can be endured, the 
second must be endured, and by 
proper care and precautionary 
measures the effects of the last 
may be much mitigated. 
Children have not the same 
puny delicate look they assume 
in India, but are rosy, fat, and 
strong-looking, and not so liable 
to the usual number of infantile 
complaints as they are in Europe. 
So, taken all in all, carefully 
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balancing climate, luxuries, natural 
beauty, and friendly society against 
distance from friends, a certain 
sense of banishment, a more rapid 
wear and tear of the system than 
is perhaps experienced in cooler 
climes, Mauritius may be con- 
sidered a fortunate residence for 
those whose fate compels them to 
live abroad ; and to a visitor like 
myself it holds out attractions 
sufficient and varied enough to 
induce one to prolong one’s stay 
to unlimited length, to look back 
on its beautiful shores with regret- 
ful pleasure, and to add a feeble 
tribute of praise to its too little- 
known loveliness and worth. 
M. HUMPHREY. 














A CANADIAN REMINISCENCE. 
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PART L. 


Ir was in the year 186— that I 
made the first of some twenty-six 
Atlantic voyages, whose some- 
what uneventful records lie buried 
in a pile of Letts’s diaries in a 
seldom-opened drawer. By refer- 
ring to one of the earliest of these, 
written in a hand whose legibility, 
alas! is a sad reproach to this 
manuscript, I find that it was 
upon the 29th of March in the 
above year that I trod for the 
first time the Liverpool landing- 
stage, and found myself in com- 
pany with a crowd of other 
passengers waiting for the tender 
that was to convey us on board 
the International Line Company’s 
steamship Sicily, bound for New 
York. Now this was precisely 
the date at which the equinoctial 
gales may be expected ; a season 
that pleasure travellers and tour- 
ists on the Atlantic patronise not, 
and that those whose wanderings 
are impelled by more serious ob- 
jects shrink from and avoid when 
possible. It may be taken for 
granted, then, that the motley 
crowd of saloon and steerage pas- 
sengers that were scattered upon 
this occasion over the quay had 
either no control over their move- 
ments, or were forgetful of those 
signs upon the calendar that are 
supposed to mark the tumults 
of the deep. The latter, I 
fancy, was my case. However 
that may be—though since those 
days the times and seasons of my 
many Atlantic ventures have 
always been selected, if selected 
sometimes to little purpose, with 


somewhat more respect for Nep- 
tune’s fancies—I never remember 
to have left,.my native shore under 
climatic conditions more calculated 
to endear its memory to a depart- 
ing exile than upon this occa- 
sion. 

It was not only that the sun 
shone from an unclouded sky with 
a brightness that in these days we 
are thankful for in July, but the 
air had that balminess which poets 
alone are apt-to connect with the 
spring, and was so light as not 
even to ripple the waters of the 
Mersey, which shone with a bril- 
liancy that banished from the 
mind the filth and smoke of the 
great city which throbbed upon 
its shores. 

Fifteen or twenty years have 
made vast changes in a certain 
class of passenger traffic to America. 
Two or three crack lines have run 
ships against one another with as- 
tonishing results in the way of 
speed and consumption of coal. 
For people who have got it 
into their heads that it is vitally 
important they should be at sea 
only eight days instead of ten, 
who prefer going under the waves 
to over them, for those to whom 
money is no object and who like 
a crowded ship, much has been 
done. There are Americans in- 
numerable, too, who may not 
like all this, but who feel 
their social position requires that 
their European trip should be 
heralded to their own partioular 
world as opening upon the decks 
of that fashionable steamer the 


\ Deerhound of the Deep; or that 


world’s wonder in the way of new 
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ocean steamers, the City of Tim- 
buctoo. 

I myself confess—and am by no 
means singular in that respect— 
to a weakness for what many call 
‘a quiet ship: a good, steady, 
roomy, seaworthy, ten-day tub, 
with say forty or fifty saloon pas- 
sengers on board; a sort of ship 
that would never suggest itself to 
the minds of ministers plenipo- 
tentiary and roving dukes, to star 
actors and prima donnas, to lite- 
rary and social lions invading the 
States, or to Wall Street magnates 
and Chicago pork-packers of the 
first water bent on Europe. There 
are lots, however, of quiet folk, 
who know the ropes and are in 
the habit of constantly crossing 
the pond, who cling tenaciously 
to these slow-going, old-fashioned 
ships as men cling to cosy old- 
fashioned hotels. It is not merely 
that a five or ten pound note is of 
some consideration; but, apart 
from this, there are people who 
remember that sea-sickness comes 
at the beginning, not at the end, 
of a sea-voyage ; that a dry deck 
is a blessing which on the Atlantic 
cannot be over-estimated; that 
fifty fellow-passengers are incom- 
parably pleasanter than a hundred 
and fifty, even though the latter 
were entirely composed of noble 
dukes, professional beauties, and 
millionaires, instead of being as 
heavily leavened with what might 
be called the social dross of Atlan- 
tic travel as the most obscure of 
first-class steamers. There is a 
lurking conviction in the minds 
of many old stagers who have had 
much experience of both that 
many of their pleasantest trips 
have been made in what, to all 
intents and purposes, and in the 
eyes of the spectator from the 
Mersey shore, is a magnificent 
ocean steamer, but what in the 
world of Atlantic travel is known 
as ‘a slow old tub.’ 
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The Sicily was just such a ship 
as this. The scene upon the land- 
ing-stage as her tender came snort- 
ing up to it was such too as may be 
seen three or four days in the 
week throughout eight months of 
the year as well now as then. A 
long line of steerage passengers of 
both sexes and every age, and 
almost every nation, in all stages 
of spirits, from careless mirth to 
tearful despair. Fair-haired blue- 
eyed Scandinavians and stolid 
Germans were there, already exiles 
and some days removed from the 
parting wrench in that far Swed- 
ish village or Saxon commune ; 
there too were Scotch and English 
labouring men with their families, 
fresh from the last grip of farewell 
and the tears of women-folk upon 
the platform of some little country 
station. Their eyes were still moist 
from a last look at the vanishing 
scenes of their dreary past lives. 


“Seated upon the plain corded boxes 


that enclosed their household gods, 
accoutred with the regulation tin 
plates and pannikins slung upon 
their backs, a melancholy band, 
they stood ready for their trans- 
formation into American citizens. 

Of the saloon passengers the 
constituents turned out to be of 
the usual description to be found 
on most ships outside the limits 
of the tourist season. There were 
some thirty of us in all. There 
were American and Canadian 
business men, or their repre- 
sentatives; there were some 
half-dozen youths from country 
hall or vicarage, flying from the 
counting-house or examination- 
room in the fond hope on their 
parents’ part that a new atmo- 
sphere might perchance call out | 
some hitherto latent and undis- 
covered energies; a couple of par- 
sons of the missionary description ; 
two or three Nova Scotian skip- 
pers; a golden youth with more 
money than responsibilities, armed 

H 
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to the teeth with rifles, guns, and 
revolvers, and seeking distraction 
by foreign travel ; there was an ex- 
British officer, settled in Prince 
Edward’s Island ; and-lastly, not, as 
is usually the case, two or three 
mysteries, but only one individual 
that failed, beneath the genial 
influence of the smoking-room, to 
account for himself in a very 
short space of time; but this 
mystery, when my tale is finished 
—for I am now, of course, antici- 
pating somewhat—will, I think, 
be confessed to be of a decidedly 
more genuine description than 
those whom the tongues of ship- 
board criticism so frequently con- 
demn as such; gentlemen who 
often turn out to be respectable 
hardware merchants from an inland 
town,or decent Presbyterian clergy- 
men in lay attire whom their flocks 
have sent to Europe to recruit. 

A first ocean voyage, especially 
in youth, unquestionably rivets 
itself upon most memories. Even 

and experience, upon their 
first Atlantic trip, have not yet 
quite learnt to shake off the no- 
tion that they are, in some sort, 
pioneers, and their experience 
a novelty. Our greatest journal- 
ists and writers, essaying for the 
first or even second time the At- 
lantic highway, descend perhaps 
nearer to the common level of 
humanity in their openitig chap- 
ters, descriptive of the ship’s log 
and the shoals of porpoises, than 
anywhere else upon their pages. 
It is partly no doubt for this 
reason that while the five-and- 
twenty Atlantic trips I have made 
since are rolled hopelessly to- 
gether in my recollection, this 
first one stands out with ail its 
accompanying characters and in- 
cidents, as if it were but yester- 
day, but partly, in all probability, 
an account of its connection with 
on individual further removed 
from the commonplace than any 


of the eccentricities I have yet 
met on the after-deck of an At- 
lantic liner. ~ 

The tender in the mean time 
had deposited ourselves and our 
luggage in the Sicily. A half- 
hour of bubbub and final 
leave-taking followed. Tears min- 
gled with tears in one corner 
of the large saloon ; in another 
peals of laughter and the popping 
of champagne corks told of the 
convivial au revoirs of English 
merchants and Transatlantic buy- 
ers. The first bell rang the signal 
for the last embrace, the last 
hand-squeeze; the second gave 
the habituéd of such scenes just 
time to hurry up-stairs and across 
the gangway ere it was lifted; 
and the little ship swung from 
the big one, with a waving of 
hats and handkerchiefs, to dis- 
appear in the waning light amid 
the dark hulls of vessels which 
hid the landing-stage from view. 

It was then, for the first time, 
after the confusion had died 
away and left the saloon and the 
after-deck comparatively empty 
—for thirty people make a 
small show on a four-thousand- 
ton steamer—that I caught sight 
of a passenger whom I had not 
noticed either upon the landing- 
stage or the tender. His ap- 
pearance was in many ways 80 
striking that I felt confident that 
he must have come on board 
apart from the rest to have thus 
escaped notice. He was standing 
near the wheelhouse, looking over 
the side of the ship just as the 
water was beginning to boil 
around the stern, and the mighty 
mass was slowly throbbing with the 
first beats of the screw; a man some- 
thing over six feet in height, and in 
age a trifle on the right side of fifty, 
perhaps. His general appearance 
was that of a middle-aged gentle- 


* man of mark and position. His 


physique and carriage were quite 
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impressive enough to set off well 
a face that would have struck you 
anywhere ; his features were mas- 
sive and strongly marked, but 
admirably chiselled ; a slight back- 
ward tilt of the head, coupled 
with a singularly erect carriage, 
added insensibly to the force and 
character which seemed to lie in 
every line of his face; his eyes 
looked out large and clear from 
beneath curving but slightly pen- 
dent eyebrows. If these, as I 
from after experiences recollect, 
had not had a power of assuming a 
marvellous softness of expression, 
one would have said that there 
was present almost an excess of 
facial power ‘and vigour. A heavy 
moustache fell over his upper lip, 
and a mass of iron-gray hair 
* eurled thick and strong over a 
head that a sculptor would have 
gazed on with delight. To say 
that he was eminently aristocratic 
in appearance, though true in one 
sense, might on the other hand 
give the idea of some sleek old 
gentleman, whom the habit of 
being made much of, a skilful 
valet and a first-class tailor had 
endowed with a personnel answer- 
ing to that capricious word. But 
the individual in question looked 
a great deal more than that: he 
looked as if he had not only been 
accustomed to command, but to 
command upon the greater and 
busier of life’s stages. In a word, 
you would have connected him 
rather in fancy with the greater 

rises of commerce in its 
widest sense, than with any posi- 
tion due only to the accident of 
birth or inherited wealth. Such, 
at least, were my own impres- 
sions at the time; and young and 
i as I then was, I 
have the less hesitation in putting 
them down because they were 
shared in effect by every one, so 
far as I knew, who came in con- 
tact with this extraordinary man. 
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Twilight had deepened into 
night ere we gli across the 
bar. The thousand lights of the 
great city grew fainter and fainter, 
till nothing was left but a lurid 
glare hanging on the eastern 
horizon, and paling the light of 
the countless stars that shone in 
the cloudless sky. The hurry 
and bustle of departure, the din 
and turmoil of a mighty seaport, 
had given way to the strangely 
contrasting silence of a great. 
screw-steamer driving her way 
through an unruffled sea. Calm 
water is conducive to sociability, 
and before the dark outlines of the 
Welsh mountains had fairly faded 
into the night, and the Holyhead 
lighthouse was still flaring brightly 
upon our left, half the male pas- 
sengers at least were upon easy 
terms with one another—a con- 


cession to Anglo-Saxon frigidity 


. that ocean-travellers, I think, wiil 


admit was unusual enough to be 
deserving of notice. The young 
Englishmen, with torrents of ‘ By 
Joves, and ‘By gads,’ and 
‘ Awfully rums,’ had found heaps 
of mutual acquaintances, while 
the merchants and travellers had 
fallen as a matter of course to 
discussing the merits of different 
Atlantic lines and ships, just as 
sporting men when they meet 
would discuss the points and 
merits of famous horses. I saw 
nothing more that night of the 
distinguished-looking passenger. 
Probably he retired early, The 
next day was as calm as the pre- 
ceding one, but he did not appear 
at breakfast. A card was on the 
plate of an unoccupied place next 
to mine—on it was written in pen- 
cil ‘ Mr. Montague Brown.’ Now, 
it makes a considerable difference 
on board an Atlantic steamer who 
is one’s neighbour. My inquiries 
of the steward as to the owner of 
this vacant seat satisfied me that 
the name belonged to the pas- 
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senger in question. In the course 
of the morning he appeared for a 
short time on deck,and his appear- 
ance created general comment. 
From the constituents of this 
particular company there cer- 
tainly seemed to be something 
incongruous in his presence 
among them. The Canadians and 
Americans put him down as 
one of those haughty and un- 
adaptable English swells who 
-seemed neither to be able nor to 
care to shake off the atmosphere 
of social exclusiveness, which, 
like a chilly vapour, haunts their 
path. That he was ‘ somebody,’ 
however, was the universal ver- 
dict. There was hardly opportu- 
nity, however, for the wildest 
conjecture to define the precise 
nature of his position before we 
came to an anchor in Queenstown 
harbour. Verdant youth and fes- 
tively inclined old age went on 
shore in the tender, that brought 
out to the ship the familiar ven- 
dors of bog oak abominations and 
sprigs of shamrock. In the evening 
the tender returned with a hundred 


and fifty wild-looking emigrants, 
whose characteristic discord of 


sobs and laughter, jests and 
wails, continued till the same 
boat with their friends on board 
had once again departed for 
the shore, amid the dying 
strains of the ‘Groves of Blar- 
ney’ and the ‘ Wearing of the 
Green.’ 

The night we steamed out of 
Queenstown harbour was as still 
as the preceding one. Not a wave 
broke upon that wild south- 
western coast—the very home of 
storms, and this the very season 
for them. Those to whom the 
ways of the Atlantic were un- 
known laughed and chatted, and 
smoked and drank, under a grow- 
ing conviction that this state of 
things was normal, and concerned 
themselves about matches of 
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shufile-board and quoits that were 
to come off in the morning. 

But by breakfast-time it was 
blowing half a gale from the 
S.W., and nothing was to be 
seen but hissing waters and angry 
skies. Most of the passengers 
were in their berths, writhing in 
their first agonies amid the pan- 
demonium of banging trunks, 
creaking woodwork, and rattling 
crockery that accompanies the 
groans of the seasick. Some ten 
or twelve hardened individuals, 
possessed of what their own ver- 
nacular would have described as 
‘cast-iron stomachs,’ sat in the 
empty saloon, chuckling grimly 
at the long line*of vacant seats, or 
groped their way to the cheerless 
smoke-room, between the waves 
that periodically, as the gale grew 
worse, swept the deck. 

I am one of those fortunate 
beings to whom the pangs of sea- 
sickness are unknown. So appar- 
ently was Mr. Montague Brown. 
With the vanishing of the land 
and the tumbling seas, all that 
tendency to reserve which public 
opinion had just had time enough 
to attribute to that gentleman 
seemed to disappear. I have said 
that his exterior was in every way 
remarkable. Indeed, I think his 
presence was the most striking 
that I have ever seen any man in 
possession of. His more substantial 
gifts we soon found were in no 
way behind his ornamental ones. 
The small body of survivors were 
fascinated to a man by the charm 
of his manner and his powers of 
conversation, which gave him 
instant prominence in that select 
assemblage. As the invalids, 
one by one, pale of cheek and 
unsteady of gait, once again took 
silent ion of their vacant 
seats, they found the distinguished 
stranger, whose apparent ex- 
clusiveness had for a moment 
attracted their attention on the 
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first morning, virtually installed 


by common consent as chairman > 


of the company upon every and 
all occasions, and each one after 
a passing feeling of surprise 
dropped, in spite of himself, into 
the ranks of the worshippers. 
This ascendency was not acquired 
by loud talk or by blustering 
aggression. It seemed somehow 
or other to be the natural order 
of things, about which there was 
no sort of disagreement. It had 
the air of being quite unsought, 
and at the same time accepted 
and held as a matter of course. 
Mr. Brown, as I shall now call 
him, had a wonderful power of 
attracting people towards him, 
without either making himself 
cheap or eneouraging undue fami- 
liarity on their part. The incon- 
gruous elements collected in the 
saloon of the Sicily were all at 
his feet. His powers of conver- 
sation were simply marvellous, 
The young he insensibly flattered 
by a genial sympathy in their 
past and future interests, hardly 
to be expected from a stranger of 
his years and apparent position. 
The old he charmed by the 
technical knowledge which he 
displayed of their several occu- 
pations and the importance which 
he seemed to attach to each. 
Nothing melts the heart of the 
man of trade towards the man of 
higher social pretensions so effec- 
tually as when the latter by a 
respectful interest does homage 
to the ranks of commerce. Mr. 
Montague Brown, as I have said, 
not only did that, but discussed 
details with these American 
traders and Canadian buyers in a 
way that made each feel insensibly 
flattered, though he would not 
have admitted such, of course, 
even to himself. Democrats and 
republicaus as they were, they 
had always resented the occasional 
English ‘ nobs’ they met on board 
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ship, who walked haughtily and 
stiffly about the deck, and con- 
versed only with the captain and 
afew others. Here, however, was 
one who was at least the equal in 
outward bearing of any they had 
ever seen. The wonderful con- 
trast of his manner towards them 
made them, in all probability— 
for they were but mortal—more 
ready to acknowledge his supre- 
macy than if he had been a per- 
sonage of more plebeian mould. 
To the hardware merchant he 
talked fluently upon gun-barrels 
and the price of nails ; with the 
dry-goods merchant he entered 
into spirited discussions on the 
merits of Manchester and Lowell. 
With a farmer from California he 
held his own in arguments on 
shorthorns and Berkshire pigs, 
on which subjects that Western 
agriculturist was, in his own 
words, ‘powerfully interested.’ 
The ex-warrior on board seemed 
to think his suggestions as to re- 
mounting the British cavalry were 
deserving of the most respectful 
attention. In literature he was 
supreme ; in theological contro- 
versy he was more than a match 
for the two parsons combined ; 
while with the young men he 
grew enthusiastic over the batting 
of Jones of Winchester, or the 
bowling of Smith of Rugby. If 
my readers are apt to think the 
range of our conversation some 
what widely extended, it must 
be remembered that a fifteen days’ 
trip against a head-wind in heavy 
seas—as this was—without the 
distraction of female society or the 
possibility of walking the deck, is 
of all conditions the most exhaus- 
tive of conversational material. 

That there were three female 
saloon passengers I had forgotten 
till this moment, since after 
leaving Queenstown they were 
never seen again till Sandyhook 
was sighted. 
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Of every dispute and discussion 
Mr. Brown became the natural 
arbiter, and if his judgments were 
not perhaps always sound, they 
were at any rate most admirably 
and gracefully delivered. His 
opinion upon whist was indorsed 
by the skill with which he 
played. His opinions on the 
great musicians of the day gained 
weight from the admirable manner 
in which he sang. His social gifts 
indeed were so great that the 
captain, who, though an excellent 
seaman, was noted on the line for 
his extraordinary taciturnity, as- 
tonished the doctor, who took a 
lead in social matters, by standing 
for several minutes on one occa- 
sion inside the smoke-room door. 
He was also seen to perpetrate 
something approaching to a smile. 
Now, both of these actions were 
entirely at variance with the 
regular habits of that gallant but 
retiring tar. 

At that time of life my experi- 
ence of human nature was doubt- 
less not great, though perhaps 
more varied than that of many of 
my contemporaries; but I had 
never before met a man whose 
conversation so fascinated me, or 
in whose company I took such 
delight. I will say more than 
this, and go on to declare that I 
have never yet met a human being 
who, from certain social points of 
view, was quite the equal of this 
Admirable Crichton. A mere in- 
dividual impression such as this, 
still further weakened, it may be 
said, by the sentiment of bygone 
memories, amounts to little ; but, 
as I have already partly shown, 
and events I am about to relate 
will show still more strongly here- 
after, how the spell of this extra- 
ordinary man fell upon all with 
whom he came in_ contact. 
Whether or no there are some 
people who would have earlier 
conceived doubts as to Mr. 
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Montague Brown's position, I do 
not pretend to say; I am but a 
chronicler of certain facts that 
came within my own personal ex- 
perience. The men and women 
that succumbed to his charms 
were, for the most part, people by 
no means easily available for im- 
position in most matters, and, on 
the whole, a most unpromising 
field for the adventurer. Social 
discrimination was perhaps their 
weakest point; but even if Mr. 
Brown had had weak spots in 
his armour which an expert in 
this special line might have pierced, 
it was not any vulgar cringing 
towards some fancied social posi- 
tion that brought worshippers 
everywhere to his feet. He as- 
sumed nothing, and was abso- 
lutely reserved as to his personal 
affairs. The object of his trip to 
America he had never dwelt on. 
While others had spoken freely of 
their pursuits and objects, he had 
said nothing, and no one seemed 
to expect him to say anything, 
of his. It was taken for granted 
that if such a man as he were not 
travelling actually for pleasure, it 
must be on some business of no 
slight importance. He had hint- 
ed vaguely at something of the 
sort, and his hint went a long 
way. Every other soul on board 
had, before theclose of thosestormy 
and monotonous fourteen days, 
pretty much unburdened his whole 
history — his past disappoint 
ments, his future hopes, his in- 
come, his ailments, and his 
relatives—to a greater or less 
number of his fellow-passengers. 
But Mr. Brown had confided 
in no one, nor did anybody 
seem to expect such condescen- 
sion, though a British officer, the 
heir to a baronetcy, and four or 
five substantial Montreal mer- 
chants had reduced their ex- 
periences so threadbare that 
they had fallen to raffling knives 
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in the prolonged monotony of wet 
decks and tumbling seas 

Mr. Brown spoke casually of 
circular notes of credit and of 
the usual desk full of introductory 


letters. He was due, he said, at 


Boston, Ottawa, and Montreal; 
and had thoughts. of going west 
to San Francisco, and thence 
home by the Pacific and Austra- 
lian colonies. 

As the end of the voyage 
drew near he took a great fancy 
to me. As a youngster I felt 
highly flattered by the favour of 
so greataman. My own route was 
rather vague—health being the 
chief motive for my trip. A cer- 
tain inland town in Canada, where 
I had connections, was, however, 
my first objective point, and I was 
too much pleased to think it at all 
strange when Mr. Brown one day 
hinted—only hinted —that his 
more important business would 
wait—that he should like to sea 
Canada in the first flush of spring, 
and that he might possibly ar- 
range to accompany me to my 
destination before commencing his 
own tour. 

The last day on board ship 
came. An address to the captain 
voted by the passengers—com- 
piled by Mr. Brown, of course— 
was read by the latter. Init he 
thanked that taciturn navigator 
for the able manner in which he 
brought the good ship ‘Sicily’ 
through the perils of the deep. He 
made graceful allusions also to that 
stern sense of duty which had 
caused .that gallant mariner to 
tear himself from the social board 
by day and abjure his. rest at 
night. for his lonely post upon 
the spray-swept bridge. 

What traveller does not recall 
the strange sensation produced 
by the end of a long voyage, when 
the throbbing screw, whose vibra- 
tions have insensibly become a 


part of the very atmosphere you 
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breathe, abruptly cease ; when the 
constant feeling of forward move- 
ment, not to speak of more tumul- 
tuous agitation, comes to an end, 
and under the sudden revulsion 
every stationary thing — houses 
and wharves and streets—heave 
beneath your unsteady feet ; when 
the snugness of the little isolated 
commonwealth of which you have 
been-a member vanishes by magic, 
as the gangway drops on the ship’s 
side, and men with whom you 
have been familiar, almost inti- 
mate, in travelling-caps and pilot 
jackets, loom upon your sight in 
tall hats and immaculate coats 
among bevies of delighted friends 
or relatives? Of course you swear 
eternal friendship ; of course you 
accept a dozen general invitations, 
with as much momentary sinerrity 
as that with which they are given.. 
But if you are an old traveller, 
you will grow very backward in 
pursuing further these ocean-made 
acquaintances upon dry land. You 
will have learnt that the ennui of 
shipboard life may create tem- 
porary social relations that will 
not bear the strain of a two or 
three months’ interval of diverg- 
ing pursuits and interests before 
the promised visit, and experience 
will have made you cynical with 
regard to the enthusiastic hand- 
shaking that is done on such 
occasions. On this particular oc 
casion the parting of Mr. Mon- 
tague Brown with his friends and 
admirers was very affecting indeed. 
General Washington’s farewell to 
his staff, or the parting of Lee and 
his war-worn veterans at Appo- 
mattox, could hardly have been 
more impressive. 
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PART II. 


As I have already said, Mr. 
Brown had taken a fancy to me— 
a partiality about which there was 
no doubt.—I felt at the time 
very proud. I was to dine with 
him at the St. Nicholas Hotel on 
Broadway, and there discuss plans 
for the immediate future. The 
dinner and the discussion resulted 
in his decision to accompany me 
for a fortnight, at any rate, before 
commencing those weighty opera- 
tions and vast enterprises for 
which we had given him credit. 
This decision, I need hardly add, 
gave me unmitigated pleasure ; 
for, as a travelling companion, he 
had already proved his extraordi- 
nary powers. So we left New 
York together, making our way 
slowly, by Albany, Rochester, and 
Niagara,to Toronto. We spent some 
days at the Queen’s Hotel, where, 
thanks to the distinguished ap- 
pearance and strange, almost mes- 
meric, influence of my companion, 
the waiters seemed to anticipate 
our wants without the proverbial 
half-dollar ‘in advance’ that the 
Transatlantic gargon is supposed 
to require. From thence it took 
us eight hours by train—in those 
days—to reach the small, but im- 
portant, town of Lakeville, for 
which I was bound. Lakeville 
was then a terminus, It was, and 
still is, important, as being the 
chief outlet of the lumber trade 
that flourished through that vast 
back country known as the Po- 
waska district, where lake and 
river slternate, in nearly equal 
proportions, over hundreds of 
square miles, with wild forests, 
and a rocky soil that the tide of 
settlement breaks here and there 
only with lukewarm-zeal. Lake- 
ville had in those days perhaps 
seven thousand inhabitants. It 
was not only a stirring business 
town but was, in its way, noted 


as a gay and sociable one. The 
scenery and sporting advantages 
of its neighbourhood made it a 
great resort at times for visitors 
from the cities, the garrisons, and 
even the ‘old country.’ 

We put up at what was then 
the McLoskie House, but has 
now, after breaking five conse- 
cutive proprietors, subsided into 
offices for Lakeville lawyers and 
insurance agents. My own quar- 
ters, however, in accordance with 
the traditions of Transatlantic hos- 
pitality, were very soon changed 
for the residence of one of my 
relatives, The hospitality of co- 
lonies is proverbial, and the people 
of Lakeville were noted even in 
Canada at that time for their ex- 
cellence in this respect. Special 
circumstances, too, had made their 
town something of a centre for 
travellers, and the art of making 
it pleasant to these had become 
more developed than in less fre- 
quented places. Still, letters of 
introduction of some kind were, 
even in that genial community, 
regarded as a sine qué non for 
immediate attentions. Letters of 
introduction for that locality Mr. 
Brown had none, nor was his 
connection with me of a sufficient- 
ly substantial kind to include him 
in the ordinary way in mine. It 
was soon apparent, however, that 
such conventionalities would in 
his case have been absolutely 
superfluous. All thoughts of those 
usual certificates that even the 
least prudent pay regard to seemed 
to vanish before the magic of his 
presence. Nobody knew who he 
was, and by no syllable had he 
committed himself; but every- 
body thought he knew, and in 
a week the whole town was at his 
feet. The office cf the McLoskie 
House, at all times a great resort 
of the leading citizens in odd mo- 
ments, became now more popular 
than ever at the hours when Mr. 
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Montague B. held his informal 
receptions there, charming and 
amusing, interesting and flatter- 
ing, by turns his hard-headed but 
genial visitors. How much of this 
was due to his own personal gifts, 
and how much to the impression 
he managed to convey that he 
was the possible herald and pioneer 
of some vast undertaking, I can- 
not at this distance of time say ; 
such an analysis would have, in 
all probability, been a difficult 
task to the parties most concerned. 
The apparently unsought triumph, 
however, was as complete as it 
was unprecedented. The three 
bank managers and their several 
stafils—who, as everybody knows, 
have a social position in Canadian 
country towns not unlike the 
officers of a garrison—left cards 
upon my distinguished friend. 
The leading lumber-merchants and 
the two principal doctors sent 


word to say they were coming - 


down to see him on the first op- 
portunity that business allowed. 
The judges and the leading law- 
yers vied with one another in 
welcoming him to Lakeville. The 
landlord of the hotel, the great 
Mr. McLoskie himself, treated 
him with a deference that is quite 
uncommon in a country where 
landlords are very great people 
indeed. His things were moved 
to the state apartment just vacated 
by the president of the O.R.U.P. 
Railroad. Hot shaving water, 
two towels, a cold bath, and other 
unwonted luxuries that the ordi- 
nary guest at the McLoskie House 
in those days might have whistled 
for in vain, were gradually shower- 
ed upon him as his reputation 
advanced ; and on the third morn- 
ing his boots were actually polish- 
ed and dropped outside his door 
with a clatter that sent a thrill 
of astonished envy through the 
breasts of the regular boarders, 
whose doors opened in the same 
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passage. The absolute conquest 
of Lakeville that Mr. Brown 
effected, as it were, by his own 
unidentified appearance, might 
lead people to suppose that its 
inhabitants were a singularly con- 
fiding race. Those who are ac- 
quainted with our Transatlantic 
fellow-subjects will, I feel sure, 
endorse the statement that if there 
are no people more hospitable, 
there are, at the same time, none 
more thoroughly awake to their 
own interests. Though not so ad- 
venturous in the pursuit of gain 
as his immediate neighbours, the 
Scotch blood that courses through 
the veins of the Canadian pre- 
serves to him, amid all the liber- 
ality of New World ways and 
ideas, much of that caution which 
we attribute to the North Briton. 
As regards Lakeville, if its 
people were famous all through 
Canada for the zest with which 
they enjoyed their leisure hours, 
they were well known to be no 
whit behind their neighbours in 
that ‘smartness’ which is the 
New World's idol. 

It must be remembered that 
fifteen or twenty years have made 
great changes in Canada. Sub- 
stantial and distinguished Eng- 
lishmen were much rarer in its 
country towns then-than now. Of 
martial butterflies stealing the 
hearts of the ladies, and awaking 
the green-eyed monster among 
the gentlemen, there were plenty 
in those days. Plenty, too, of 
itinerant sportsmen and younger 
sons with pastoral and agricul- 
tural fancies; but men of Mr. 
Brown’s calibre, who combined 
the graces, and more than the 
graces, of all of these, and, at the 
same time, had the credit of re- 
presenting capital and enterprise, 
were almost phenomenal in such 
places. as Lakeville. English 
capital did not then, as now, flow 
so freely into the undertakings of 
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the colonies ; and the time I speak 
of was one of those periods when 
the purse-strings of capitalists 
generally were closed by com- 
mercial depression—periods that 
alternate so regularly beyond the 
Atlantic with seasons that pros- 
perity have pushed to inflation ; 
when the bank-manager, the mer- 
chant, and the farmer put to the 
severest test their confidence in 
one another ; when the once-con- 
fiding back woods bar-keeper writes 
in lampblack on a shingle above 
his door ‘ Positively no credit. 
Times is hard;’ and men in 
general eye a ten-dollar note as 
they would some long-lost friend. 
The sterner description of Lake- 
ville citizen, who would doubtless 
have been proof against the social 
charms of Mr. Montague Brown, 
was won over by the shrewdness 
with which he discussed the busi- 
ness of the country, the flattering 
way in which he spoke of its 
future, and more particularly of 


the extraordinary capacity for fu- 
ture development of that particu- 
lar district of which Lakeville 


‘Times were 
and here was a man who 
talked airily of thousands among 
men with whom hundreds were, 
at that time, uncommonly scarce. 
A man who might represent 
millions, interesting himself in an 
aspiring colonial country town in 
a time of depression, was a per- 
sonage of vital importance; and 
Mr. Brown, without, as it were, 
condescending to details, dissem- 
inated this impression with an 
ability that is still spoken of with 
almost admiration among the 
older citizens of Lakeville. The 
less material portion of society, in 
which I need hardly add the 
whole of the fair sex were in- 
eluded, fell an easy victim to his 
fascinations. He had not even 
the common insular prejudices 
with which Englishmén, often 


was the capital: 
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unconsciously, ruffle Colonials 
and Americans. He declared that 
he never for a moment believed 
the country to consist of stumps 
and grizzly bears, or that the 
people dressed in skins, as most 
of the Englishmen who visited 
Lakeville had confessed to having 
done. ‘So very much more sub- 
stantial and dignified, and in 
every way superior,’ the ladies 
declared, to the conceited young 
Englishmen that had come and 
gone like butterflies, walking 
about the main street of Lakeville 
in knickerbockers and old coats, 
and clumsy boots full of ridicu- 
lous nails ; who were wont to give 
self-assertive young gentlemen 
their immature opinion on social 
matters with unpalatable freedom 
on the strength of being ina foreign 
land, and to go to evening parties 
in morning costume, giving addi- 
tional insult in the excuseof* having 
left their dress clothes at home.’ 

Mr. Brown did none of these 
things. He was studiously polite, 
and praised everything and every- 
body. Indeed, he was reported 
to have said at the club, of which 
he was, of course, elected an hon- 
orary member, that it was well 
for him he was no longer a young 
man, as the ladies of Lakeville 
were the most fascinating he had 
ever met in his whole experience. 
This was repeated by the club 
young men to their sweethearts 
on the following Sunday evening, 
and no doubt assisted his own 
natural attractions in procuring 
him such general attentions from 
the ladies, young and old. So 
great, indeed, was their devotion, 
that I feel sure, had not Mr. 
Bréwn’s triumphal course been 
otherwise checked, it would have 
alienated from the ranks of his 
admirers all the unmarried, at any 
rate, of his own sex. 

Spring had fairly opened. The 
last speck of snow had vanished 
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even from northerly fence corners. 
The great inland lakes had shaken 
off the iron hand of winter, and 
poured their volumes of melting 
snow and ice, crashing and roar- 
ing, into the still greater lakes 
below. The sun of early May 
had touched the woods and wheat- 
fields. ‘The greenery of summer 
was spreading and deepening with 
@ rapidity unknown in these tem- 
perate isles. The southern birds 
came flitting in. The dust flew in 
clouds behind the harrows, and 
from every side, from field and 
farm, house, street, and forest, 
came the -sounds of awakened 
life. 

Mr. Brown, however, made no 
mention of leaving Lakeville. As 
the waters subsided, and the 
warm weather came on, the ladies 
were all for boating on the river 
near the town. Gentlemen in 
the afternoons in that country 
were scarce, and Mr. Brown was 
always delighted to assist, or at 
any rate to grace with his pre- 
sence, these innocent aquatic fes- 
tivals. There was a certain young 
widow in Lakeville, a Mrs. Adair, 
to whom it was evident that Mr. 
Brown, in spite of his cosmo- 
politan gallantry, was particularly 
partial. Tome, who was his con- 
stant companion, this preference 
seemed so marked that I was less 
inclined to wonder at his con- 
tinuous and aimless stay in Lake- 
ville. This lady was, perhaps, 
six-and-twenty, and was somewhat 
of a character in the neighbour- 
hood. She herself was a Can- 
adian, but had married, like so 
many of her fair countrywomen, 
an officer from the garrison at 
Toronto. The latter belonged to 
acrack regiment, and she accom- 
panied him to England when his 
corps was recalled from foreign 
service, Then, it was currently 
reported, the fair Canadienne saw 
something of high life. It was 
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known that she had basked in 
the smiles of Royalty—if, indeed, 
people can be said to bask in 
anything during those grim 
ordeals at Buckingham Palace, 
when bare-armed and bare-necked 
maids and matrons hustle one an- 
other in draughty anterooms and 
sow the seed of fell disease. 
Whatever of the beau monde Mrs. 
Adair had seen she undoubtedly 
made the most of. Her experi- 
ences gave her, perhaps, a natural 
right to a certain amount of éclat 
in her native town, to which she 
had returned, on the death of her 
husband, with a snug six hundred 
a year. She somewhat exceeded, 
however, in her demands upon 
the homage of her friends on this 
score. She sniffed a little too 
much at the ways and customs of 
the country of her birth, and ex- 
aggerated the genuine Britisher 
born in her adherence to English 
Hence she was 
called the ‘ Countess,’ and suffered 
exactly that amount of mild un- 
popularity which such a nickname 
might be supposed to represent. 
With six hundred a year, how- 
ever, and a house and lot, unpopu- 
larity that exploded itself in the 
mere application of such a harm- 
less sobriquet did not amount 
to much ; and Mrs. Adair, whose 
widowhood sat lightly on her, 
took the lead in most social 
matters. Those that she did not 
take the lead in she held aloof 
from and jeered at; for she was, I 
am afraid, in many respects, a 
not very sensible woman. 

Mr. Brown's attentions to her 
upon all occasions became, in a 
short time, so marked that there 
was no longer any question at the 
elub and the McLoskie House but 
that he was ‘ running’ the widow. 

Nor was it only in the lighter 
character of a ‘gallant’ that Mr. 
Brown found himself posing 
during these first weeks of spring. 
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The gentlemen organised in his 
honour many of those expeditions 
in which, beyond the Atlantic, 
business and pleasure are so 
charmingly blended together. 
The Miranda silver mines, for in- 
stance, thirty milesup the country, 
had, been long languishing for 
want of funds. The fortunes 
that were to make three hun- 
dred stockholders happy were 
still lying embedded in veins of 
quartz. The board of directors 
were all Lakeville citizens, and a 
burning desire, not, perhaps, due 
entirely to their hospitable emo- 
tions, seized upon all these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen to show 
Mr. Brown the spot wherein so 
much of their future hopes lay 
waiting for realisation. A plea- 
sant party they made, too, as I 
can testify, having also been their 
guest: seven genial souls—a fresh 
spring morning—a spanking team 
—and a large hamper containing 
all the necessaries, and many of 
the luxuries, craved for by the 
inner man, not omitting the in- 
evitable champagne. 

Mr. Brown performed his part 
admirably. He poked about with 
his stick in the ‘dump ;’ he pulled 
a prospectors magnifying-glass 
from his pocket with a beautifully 
casual air, and examined the 
specimens that were ranged in 
the office with a knowing eye ; 
he talked glibly of sulphurets and 
gallena, of true fissure and gash 
veins, of adits and assays; he 
complimented the board on the 
magnificence of their prospects in 
language that excelled, if any- 
thing, that in which he had ad- 
dressed the captain of the Sicily 
on behalf of the passengers ; he 
took many notes in his pocket- 
book ; alluded to the plethora of 
capital in England; and spoke, 
after the last bottle of champagne 
had been finished, of certain friends 
of his in Walbrook Street and 
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Mincing Lane that might possibly 
be heard from by the secretary 
before long. Altogether the Mi- 
randa Mining Co., as they drove 
home through the resinous pine 
woods in the silver light of a 
Canadian May moon, and as they 
listened to Mr. Montague Brown’s 
superb tenor ringing out above 
the jingling harness and the 
pounding of the horses’ feet, the 
notes of that then famous and 
popular song, ‘Thy bright smile 
haunts me still,’ were, perhaps, 
justified in thinking that the sur- 
plus stock of the M. M. Co. was 
as good as disposed of. Then, 
too, encouraged by such business 
sympathy as Mr. Brown evinced 
with the subterranean ventures of 
Lakeville, the secretary and man- 
agers of the new settlement of 
Buchanan, where a company had 
purchased several hundred square 
miles of remote bushland, and 
were advertising their lands, 
insisted that he should inspect 
their rugged Eden. This was 
a four days’ business, in all, of 
steamboat and road travelling. 
Mr. Brown enjoyed it hugely, so, 
indeed, I am bound to say, did I. 
The expense was defrayed by the 
company, four of whom went asa 
deputation of honour. There was 
more champagne and there were 
more songs. Mr. B. had his pocket- 
book out again, and declared it to 
be the finest country he had ever 
seen in his life, and made so 
many remarks significant of his 
admiration of the property as to 
encourage the driver to spread a 
report that nightin Lakeville often 
thousand acres in the townships 
of B. and C. having already 
passed into his hands, This set- 
tlement of Buchanan, that was 
blighted, happily, in its youth by 
the development of the western 
prairie-lands, is, I may state, by 
the way, the original of that 
famous American story of the 
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dog, the bone, the settler, and 
the emigrant. 

The emigrant from Europe has 
arrived, after much travelling, at 
an old settler’s house to spy out 
the land. He is sitting in the 
porch after the midday meal, when 
he sees the dog of the house snatch 
a bone from the table, and rush 
for the open air with all the speed 
of guilt. He does not, however, 
like other dogs the emigrant has 
known, proceed to secrete or gnaw 
his bone within a reasonable dis- 
tance from the house, but crosses 
the wide clearing and disappears 
in the forest beyond. After some 
time the visitor sees him scouring 
the face of a bare hill beyond-the 
woods, still travelling at full speed. 

‘What in the world,’ says the 
astonished new-comer, ‘is that 
dog doing ?’ 

‘Why, you see, stranger, the 
soil’s sorter rocky round here, 


and I guess that ‘ere dawg’s goin’ . 


where he kin scare up enough 
dirt to bury that bone, and is 
afeard he won’t get back afore 
sundown.’ 

History relates that the would- 
be emigrant left next morning. 

It may be imagined, then, the 
xvdog which attached to the di- 
rectors of the Buchanan Settle- 
ment Company among the pro- 
letariat of Lakeville, when it was 
rumoured that they had disposed 
of ten thousand acres of such land 
at one sweep to Mr. Brown. 
Alas, the combined intellects of 
the Miranda Mining and the 
Buchanan Settlement Companies 
were not a match for that remark- 
able man. He was still, though 
June had arrived, the lion of 
Lakeville, and the idol of most of 
its polite population. He had 
come there for a few days, and 
had stayed for several weeks. 
He had said nothing further about 
his other engagements even to me. 
He was still constantly with the 
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widow, and I had little difficulty 
in accounting in that way for his 
lothness to depart. His luggage, 
however, was by no means that 
of a man who meditated an in- 
definite ramble. The resources of 
a portmanteau and a valise may 
enable a traveller to see much of 
the world genteelly clad; but 
they are not inexhaustible, and 
will hardly admit of indefinite 
dallyings at the very opening of 
his tour. The contents of Mr. 
Brown’s portmanteau and valise, 
however, sufficed to enable him 
to complete, so far as was ever 
known, the conquest of Mrs. 
Adair. That charming woman, 
whose victims, both as a maid in 
early years and as a widow in 
later ones, were to be found in 
every town from Hamilton to 
Montreal, had at length undoubt- 
edly succumbed herself. There 
were many people in Lakeville, 
of course, who said ill-natured 
things upon the subject, especially 
among the young ladies ; but the 
very bitterness of these occasional 
remarks proved that envy was 
their root, and that Mr. Brown’s 
path of glory had not yet been 
crossed by a single cloud of sus- 
picion. Beyond conjecture, how- 
ever, the Lakeville world could 
not go. Mr. Brown had given no 
hint even to me that his position 
towards the fair widow was one 
that called for remark or com- 
ment, and no one, even in a 
country where affairs of the heart 
are more lightly and openly dis- 
cussed than under our gray skies, 
ever ventured to banter him upon 
the subject. Mrs. Adair was 
mystery itself, even to those who 
might be called her intimate 
friends—so, at least, they have 
since told me—but in her manner 
through all this period there was 
the self-satisfied chuckle of con- 
scious success. It was quite evi- 
dent that she regarded this as her 
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triumph: that she 
. looked upon herself rather as the 
victor than as the vanquished. 
Many of the young ladies, too, I 
am afraid, though they made sar- 
castic allusions to the injunctions 
against young women marrying 
their grandfathers, were scarcely 
sincere, and smarted somewhat 
under the elation that shone from 
the widow’s bright eye. No one, 
however, ventured to throw doubts 
on the desirability of the alliance 
from a worldly point of view, 
though afterwards, when the bubble 
had burst, and Lakeville society 
was writhing in anguish under 
the consciously deserved taunts 
of simplicity, many gentlemen 
and ladies, both old and young, 
claimed to have been the only 
ones who had raised the hand of 
warning to their fellow-citizens. 
So no engagement was pro- 
claimed, and nothing was said by 
the gentleman or the lady to their 
_friends ; but the state of matters 


was so self-evident that the only 
curiosity any longer felt by Lake- 
ville society was in regard to the 
announcement of the happy day. 
Now, one evening about this 
time, I had been invited to sup 


‘at the widow’s. There were per- 
haps half a dozen of ‘us in all 
seated round the table, of whom 
Mr. Brown, I need not say, was 
the honoured guest. The window 
was wide open, for the evening 
air had not yet lost the touch of 
its spring freshness, and only a 
very precocious mosquito here and 
there appeared as a pioneer of the 
advancing hordes, We were just 
rising for an adjournment to the 
verandah, and even meditating a 
moonlight paddle on the river, 
when there came the sound of a 
few quick steps upon the porch, 
and a gentleman entered at the 
French window of the dining- 
room. He was a stranger to me, 
but was evidently no stranger to 
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most of the party—certainly not 
to Mrs. Adair, or the ancient 
Scotch aunt, whose spectacles and 
knitting-needles gave that abso- 
lute tee of respectability to 
the widow’s establishment pru- 
dence required. There was a 
general exclamation of surprise 
from all except Mr. Brown and 
myself, an exclamation whicli 
amounted to an almost simul- 
taneous shout of ‘ Bertie!’ and 
was followed by demonstrations 
of an affectionate nature. This 
disturbing apparition turned out 
to be no other than Mr. Herbert 
Macpherson, Mrs, Adair’s only 
brother. He was a lawyer in 
Hamilton, and had not been to 
see his sister for more than two 
years, so close, he declared, did 
his business tie him to his office. 
I speak of his appearanee as 
disturbing, because Mrs. Adair, 
with all her effusiveness of wel- 
come, after the first gasp of sur- 
prise, completely failed to convey 
the impression to me that she was 
glad to see him. It was quite 
evident that he was unexpected, 
unless indeed the old Scotch aunt 
knew more about it than she 
cared to téll. Mr, Brown tried to 
look pleased, but for once failed. 
Indeed, I can well imagine now 
that his feelings must have been 
those of unutterable disgust. The 
evening, socially, was not a suc- 
cess; but the brother, who was 
a keen-looking, rather hard-voiced, 
but well-bred young man of thirty 
or so, evidently had not travelled 
one hundred and fifty miles for 
the mere enjoyment of his sister’s 
company or that of her friends. 
We two or three younger ones 
betook ourselves to the river ; the 
brother and sister we left pacing 
the garden walk. Mr. Brown, 
with that gallantry that under the 
most trying circumstances never 
deserted him, was holding skeins 
for Miss Macpherson. It was 
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late before we left the canoes ; we 
had then to deposit the young ladies 
at their several front-doore. My 
’ eompanion left me, and I strolled 
back to Mrs, Adair’s. There 
was no one upon the verandah, 
and I sat down in one of the 
empty chairs, for Mr. Brown’s hat 
was still upon the hall-table, and 
our respective quarters made it 
natural that we should walk home 
together. The hour was late; I 
was tired with paddling, and fell 
very quickly into a snooze, from 
which I was awakened by a voice 
close to me, only upon the other 
side of the lattice-work which 
shut in one end of the verandah. 
The voice was that of Mrs. Adair's 
brother, and before I could avoid 
it the following words caught my 
ear: ‘I feel sure that, as a man 
of the world, you will see the 
propriety of a little delay in this 

i I have no legal. con- 


trol over my sister or her fortune,- 


but whatever influence with her 
I possess I have used in gaining 
her consent to a delay. She has, 
in fact, promised me that it shall 
not take place until you have had 
time to procure from England 
those evidences of your position 
which the commonest business 
transaction would require. I am 
extremely sorry you should sup- 
pose that my insisting, so far as I 
can insist, on such formalities im- 
plied any want of confidence in 
your own representations.’ I went 
into the house and heard no more. 
What I had heard gave me an 
indefinable feeling of discomfort. 
Mr. Macpherson’s regrets, that his 
companion’s feelings should have 
been wounded by seeming want 
of confidence, were spoken in a 
tone of voice anything but sym- 
pathetic. During our walk home 
Mr. Brown was almost silent. 
The next day, I remember, was 
Sunday. The widow was at 
church, and I saw Mr. Brown 


driving home with her on the 
back seat of the little pony 
phaeton. In the evening I went 
down to the McLoskie House, 
and found him unquestionably 
depressed in spirits. The next 
day, however, he seemed to have 
recovered his usual buoyancy and 
cheerfulness. He had determined, 
he said, to do something really 
handsome in the way of returning 
the many hospitalities that had 
been extended to him. He thought 
he would have a water picnic. 
In fact he had already decided 
that it should take this form. In 
three days the invitations were 
out for the following Thursday 
week. It wasto be a great event. 
The two Lakeville steamers that 
were used for such jubilees by 
Methodist Sunday schools, by 
Freemasons bent on a frolic, by 
railway directors in bursts of 
generous, if politic, hospitality, by 
corporations and private enter- 
tainers generally, were not large 
enough for the lordly scale upon 
which this expedition was to be 
undertaken. A larger steamer, 
the Iroquois, was to come all 
the way from Brendon Falls. 
The party. were to proceed by 
train to where the railway 
touched the river, at a station 
called Tollers Ferry. Here the 
Troquois was to be in readi- 
ness alongside the little wharf, and 
upon its decks was to be every- 
thing that the soul of festive 
man or woman could desire, 
They weré then to steam up the 
river to where the latter be- 
comes lost in a chain of island- 
studded lakes. Upon a certain 
island in one of these famous in 
Lakeville social history they were 
to land, and devour the good 
things this particular god had 
provided for them. 

It would be the height of the 
black fly season, to be sure, and 
the mosquitoes would be on the 
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move; but Mr. Brown knew no- 
thing about either, and for the 
sake of such a magnificent enter- 
tainment, his guests, who did 
know a good deal about both, 
were willing to risk a little dis- 
comfort of that kind. The memor- 
able day approached. Lakeville 
could talk of nothing else. Mr. 
Brown was taxing its resources 
to the utmost in the way of sup- 
plies. Mr. McLoskie’s stock of 
champagne had to be supple- 
mented by further orders from 
Toronto. That gentleman se- 
eured the contract, too, for sup- 
plying the entire feast, and other 
caterers ground their teeth with 
envy at such an opportunity to 
do business with a rich English- 
man, careless of expensc. As to 
the number of invitations sent 
out no count was ever kept. I 
blush to say I was one of the 
secretaries employed by Mr. 
Brown to assist in writing and 
despatching them. A population 
of seven thousand in Canada con- 
tributes an immeasurably greater 
number of people who are more 
or less fitted to be included 
together in social gatherings, than 
a community of that size with us. 
‘Society ’ in a town of that extent 
bears no numerical comparison 
to the same class in an English 
country town ; and in this case, 
neighbouring towns and villages 
were invited to contribute their 
quota hy this large-hearted man, 
through the medium of mutual 
friends in Lakeville. Never had 
such a splendid entertainment 
been even meditated in those 
parts by a private individual. 
Anticipations of outdoor plea- 
sures in Canada are not loaded 
with dread of the elements, as in 
this uncertain isle. Stili, even 
there the chances are only heavily 
in favour of fine weather, and not 
excitingly level. So the town 
woke on that Thursday morning 
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(the 21st of June, I see it was 
by my diary) with a great throb 
of thankfulness as the sun 
streamed down on the slate 
roofs, or the tin spires, and 
wooden sidewalks in its usual 
fashion. Mr. Brown had left 
the day before in a buggy for a 
small hotel about half a mile 
from the landing-stage. From 
here he would see arrangements 
perfected for the next morning, 
sleep, and be ready to receive 
his guests in befitting style. He 
would take the smaller of the two 
portmanteaus which constituted 
his effects, he told the waiter at 
the McLoskie House who conde- 
scended to clean his boots. The 
few things he wanted for two 
nights. Mr. Brown said he 
would put them in himself. 

The morning of the great day, 
as I have said, broke auspiciously, 
The special train with its joyous 
freight puffed up to the river- 
side station. The steamer at the 
landing-stage was there in waiting. 
A large Union Jack, especially 
procured by Mr. Brown as typical 
of the occasion, flapped at her 
stern in the rising breeze, Mr. 
Brown himself never showed to 
better advantage than when he 
welcomed this vast concourse of 
guests to the good things he had 
provided forthem. Indeed, as he 
stood upon the deck dispensing 
courtesies and gracious words to 
all, he might have been an ad- 
miral on his flag-ship representing 
the greatest of nations in some 
foreign port. The band of the 
Lakeville Carabineers was there 
in all itsglory. As for the guests, 
‘everybody’ was there, and a per- 
fect horde, the judge’s wife said, 
looking through her glasses, of ‘ no- 
bodies.’ The limits of Lakeville 
society had indeed been stretched 
upon that occasion to their very 
utmost. On that day I doubt 
if any lawyer or banker, any 
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doctor or clergyman or whole- 
sale merchant, could have been 
found in his accustomed haunts. 
On that day the sick man might, 
I think, have died while his 
friends rushed from surgery to 


surgery. The litigious one might 
have thundered at office-doors 
in vain. The petitioners for 
financial favours or indulgences 
would on that morning have en- 
countered in the banks nothing 
but the rueful face of the most 
insignificant official cursing his 
hard fate; while the runaway 
couple would have run in vain 
for clerical assistance to Lakeville 
on that never-to-be-forgotten morn. 

The continuity of illimitable 
and unbroken forests, with their 
endless labyrinth of water-ways, 
to so many of the inland towns 
of Canada, makes the steamer 
and the canoe the natural vehicle 
for those seeking pleasure, health, 


orsport. Such excursions as this | 


were familiar enough to the people 
of Lakeville through the summer 
months. Railway directors from 
time to time entertained select par- 
ties of friends in this manner, at 
the expense, no doubt, of the share- 
holders. Church associations fre- 
quently issued tickets of a dollar 
a head for such aquatic festivals, 
and cleared enough to buy a new 
harmonium, or present their 
minister with a new buggy. Pri- 
vate individuals with an eye to 
parliamentary or civic honours 
had ventured occasionally to 
entertain their friends and those 
whom they wished to make so 
in this wholesale fashion; but 
never had private hospitality, ot 
even cooperative pleasure-seeking, 
achieved an expedition on quite 
such a generous scale as this fete 
of Mr. Montague Brown’s. 

Those river-banks and those 
long chains of, shining lakes have 
grown familiar enough to me 
since those days. Then they were 
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fresh and new and wonderful. As 
we steamed rapidly away from 
civilisation the little ‘clearings,’ 
still bristling with stumps, grew 
fewer and fewer upon the wooded 
shores, The rude log houses of 
the settlers got ruder and scarcer, 
as amid the clash of military 
music and the babble of count- 
less tongues, familiar with and in- 
different to such scenes, we went 
plunging on into that silent 
wilderness that stretches north- 
ward unbroken to the Polar seas. 
The greenery of early summer 
lay fresh on the interminable 
forests that far and wide hid 
the land. Its soft mantle covered 
the savage chaos of shattered 
trunk and rude gray rock, of 
tangled swamp, of impenetrable, 
unshapely undergrowth that lay 
beneath its shade. Rocky pro- 
montories, clad only in stunted 
pine-trees, strewn with the drift 
logs and the wreckage of spring 
floods, ran out here and there 
from the one shore, to meet us 
and drive us into the shadow of 
the wooded cliffs upon the other. 
Here too were deep receding bays, 
with outlet so narrow that a top- 
pled hemlock closed it to all but 
the ‘birchbark’ or the ‘dug-out’ 
that, propelled by hirsute back- 
woodsmen, anon glided past us. 
Thereagain were channels, through 
which our skilful helmsman 
drove us, so narrow that sunken 
snags scraped our sides, and the 
branches of the forest waved 
above our very heads. 

The contrast between the gay 
scene on the deck of our steamer 
and the almost forbidding aspect 
of that vast wilderness, whose leafy 
fringe brushed against our funnel, 
was striking enough. The babble 
and the dresses and the clatter ofa 
most material civilisation seemed 
to me at the time, I remember, to 
form an odd foreground to the 
perfect stillness of the weird, un- 

I 
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touched chaos of wood and water 
that lay stretched on every side. 
The loon, it is true, shrieked 
forth its unearthly cries and 
dived as we approached. The 
maskelonge plunged among the 
reeds, the bass hid itself deep 
down amid the rocks, as the swell 
of the paddles broke upon the 
shore. The woodpecker tapped 
loud, and the ruff-grouse drummed 
from the forest, and the bull-frog 
boomed with brazen throat from 
the swamp from time to time. Such 
intermittent sounds as these, how- 
ever, only serve to intensify with 
their hollow echoes the silence of 
the Canadian bush, just as when 
some great pine in the awful silence 
of a northern winter comes crash- 
ing to the ground from weight of 
years orfrozen snow, and the move- 
less air seems to tremble with the 
unaccustomed shock, and the 
echoes to linger in the stillness 
they have broken with an almost 
unearthly prolongation. 

From narrow channels, that in 
early autumn would be choked 
and green with waving rice-beds, 
and haunted by clouds of ducks, 
we steamed out into broad lakes, 
dotted with islands of every form 
and size. Their distant shores in 
the bright sheen of morning 
seemed to rest in mid-air—long 
strips of pine forest miraged on 
the sky. The memory of later 
years, however, among these scenes 
—memories associated rather with 
soft dip of the paddle and the 
swishing leap of the hunting- 
canoe than with the incongruous 
bustle of excursion steamer— 
tempts my pen to digressions for 
which there is here no space. It 
will be enough, perhaps, to state 
that the féte was a grand success. 
The brief reign of the black flies 
proved happily to be all but over ; 
neither was the day such a one 
as the mosquito most rejoices in for 
his attacks on man, The repast on 


the island was of quite an alder- 
manic description. Mr. McLoski 

as caterer, had been enabled, by 
the generous instructions of the 
donor, to far surpass any effort 
that he had ever before made in 
this line. The widow Adair was 
at her very best, and, from her 
generally recognised position with 
regard to the host, reflected much 
of his glory. If she was not in 
her heart a proud woman that 
day, she certainly appeared so 
in her face. If there were any 
present who had doubts in her 
good fortune in gaining such a 
munificent chevalier for her hus- 
band they kept it to themselves 
till the next week, when nobody 
believed them. The band played 
untiringly during the outward 
journey, and would, no doubt, 
have been equally energetic on 
the return, had not the addition of 
champagne to their native bever- 
age of rye whisky been too much 
for some of them. Many quarrels, 
too, were made up on that auspi- 
cious day. People whom no other 
circumstances could have induced 
to meet found themselves face to 
face upon that steamer’s deck, and 
drowned issues in its festive 
cheer. Mr. Brown had even gone 
to the trouble of getting up the 
history of many of these aliena- 
tions, and, in that delightful and 
not-to-be-denied manner of his, 
took the liberty of a stranger in 
laying the foundation of many a 
reconciliation. Indeed, whatever 
may have been the enormities 
practised on the community of 
Lakeville, however much it may 
have had reason to curse his name 
in after years, it has always been 
admitted that society to this day 
owes him something for the many 
wounds that were healed upon 
that occasion. Canoes were there, 
of course—what would a Cana- 
dian water picnic be without 
those uneq’ vehicles of flirta- 
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tion !—and there was much pad- 
dling about by the young folk in 
sequestered buys. Several engage- 
ments were the result of that 
great day’s work. Two couples 
at least, now living happily in 
Lakeville, have no cause to look 
back on it with regret. 

Mr. Brown’s health was pro- 
posed, I remember, by an aspiring 
lawyer, of whose elocutionary 
gifts Lakeville was very proud, 
and had especially appointed her 
champion on this momentous 
oceasion. The speech of the 
embryo senator no doubt an- 
swered its purpose. It was hardly, 
however, a dignified oration, nor 
was it distinguished for that clear- 
ness of intonation and facility of 
expression with which Ottawa 
has since become familiar. In 
fact, the young people giggled, I 
am sorry to say, audibly. The 
gentleman’s friends, however, said 
the sun had been too much for 


him. It would not, I think, after 
the lapse of so many years, be 
unfair to remark that public 
opinion generally believed that 
the good cheer rather had been 


too irresistible. Twenty years 
ago, however, little slips of this 
kind were a less serious offence 
in Canada than now. At any 
rate, Mr. Brown, when he rose 
to his feet, completely diverted 
attention from such: unfortunate 
details. They are fond of ora- 
tory of all kinds across the At- 
lantic, and readily appreciate 
fluency, more especially in Eng- 
lishmen, whose powers in that 
line they have a traditional un- 
belief in, and with some justice. 
No better after-dinner speaker of 
a certain type ever existed than 
Mr. Brown, and no speech was 
ever more skilfully adapted to 
please an audience than this one, 
in which that gentleman alluded 
in feeling terms for something 
like twenty minutes to his recep- 
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tion and treatment in Lakeville, 
and of ‘the regard, he might 
almost say affection’ (here 

one looked at Mrs. Adair), ‘ whic 
he had already contracted for that 
most delightful spot in a delight- 
ful coyntry.’ 

The return journey was achieved 
without accident, the steersman 
having fortunately taken the 
pledge only the day before. There 
was much hilarity and singing 
of songs. Mr. Brown led off in 
a quadrille upon the deck with 
Mrs, Adair, and those of the band 
who had not, like the legal gentle- 
man, succumbed to the heat of 
the sun, played lustily in the 
waning light, drowning the notes 
of the whip-poor-will—that gentle 
herald of Canadian night—and 
the roar of the frogs and crickets 
from the darkening forests. The 
splendour of a northern night had 
lit the sky long before our steamer 
touched the wharf; myriads of 
stars glimmered above us in the 
heavens, and again in the waters 
beneath ; east and west and north- 
wards lurid clouds of light hung 
upon the horizon, marking those 
forest-fires which redden the skies, 
like huge beacons heralding the 
advance of western civilisation all 
along its line. 

I wish I could here end my 
tale, or rather that Mr. Brown’s 
connection with Lakeville, through 
my unhappy instrumentality, had 
been of such a commonplace and 
satisfactory nature that there had 
been nothing to tell. I should like 
to relate how we danced at the 
wedding, and how we applauded 
the speech of the bridegroom ; 
how the Miranda silver mines 
blossomed out into solvency under 
his magic touch; how immigration 
crowded on his steps; and how 
the town of Lakeville gained a 
substantial and valuable citizen. 
Unhappily it is not here my pri- 
vilege to wander off into the 
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realms of fiction, but only to re- 
late actual events with all the 
accuracy that the lapse of nearly 
twenty years will admit of. 

The special train was waiting 
for us at the landing-stage, and it 
was here Mr. Brown for 
the night with his guests, for he 
was to spend it at the little inn 
close by, and return to Lakeville 
on the following day. There 
was much enthusiasm as the 
loaded cars rolled away from the 
platform into the darkness, and 
left the great man waving his hat to 
his departing guests. The band 
played ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ and 
some of the younger members 
made discord with the familiar 
refrain, ‘For he is a jolly good 
fellow.’ The point of the former 
air was hardly obvious on that 
night, at any rate, and its admoni- 
tions to fond memory seemed dis- 
mally superfluous two or three 
days later, while as for the con- 
vivial ‘ toasting’ song, it vanished 
from the bachelor festivities of 
Lakeville for many a long month, 
so unpleasant were the sensations 
it aroused. 

My reader, no doubt, has already 
bidden a final adieu to Mr. Mon- 
tague Brown, and will be nowise 
surprised when I say that this was 
the last that ever was seen of our 
illustrious friend. We must not, 
however, for a moment suppose 
that the bald statement of this 
fact conveys any notion of the 
shock which Lakeville received 
when the suspicion that a great 
outrage had been perpetrated 
upon it ripened into a certainty. 
In writing an account of these 
distant events, it is difficult to 
convey to the mind of the reader, 
who is, in that very capacity, ex- 
pectant of some umlooked-for de- 
velopment, the state of the Lake- 
ville mind at that time, which 
was prepared for nothing of the 
kind. What made the blow more 
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terrible to people’s self-esteem, too, 
was the fact of its happening in 
a country where, by the nature of 
things, men are prepared, as a 
rule, against im rs, either social 
or financial. y a bogus lord, 
many a fraudulent cleric and pro- 
spective heir had tried their hands 
on Lakeville without avail; but 
here, as society looked back and 
gnashed its teeth in rage and chag- 
rin,’ it seemed to itself to have 
rushed into the very arms of an 
arch impostor, almost unasked. 
Men and women, in the first bit- 
terness of the blow, almost cursed 
themselves as they called to mind 
the insensate homage that, appa- 
rently without an effort, had been 
exacted from them by a man 
whose want of credentials had 
been so fatuously overlooked. 
They were astonishingly reluc- 
tant for a long time to confess 
that the cleverness of this man 
had been too much for them. 
They scarcely appreciated, in their 
wrath, the wonderful skill which, 
aided by a faseinating presence and 
a spice, no doubt, of luck, had led 
them like sheep to the slaughter. 

I am somewhat anticipatory, 
however, though it is not easy to 
recall the exact stages by which 
rumour, as the hours and days 
went by after the picnic, ripened 
into certainty. The following 
day, I remember, Mr. Brown 
was due at a dinner-party given 
by the judge in his honour. His 
failure to put in an appear- 
ance occasioned inquiries at the 
McLoskie House. Mr. Brown 
had not yet returned there from 
the Lakeside Inn. He must surely 
be ill! A telegram thither brought 
a reply that the gentleman had 
left the night before—that is, the 
night of the picnic—in his buggy 
for Lakeville. There were friends 
upon the road, with whom Mr. 
Brown was intimate. He might 
have stopped there in the casual 
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colonial fashion, started for Lake- 
ville late in the afternoon, lost 
his way, broke his buggy, or a 
hundred other mishaps. The 
jadge and his friends thought 
little of it. Mr. McLoskie, how- 
ever, his instincts sharpened by 
large financial obligations, thought 
so much of it that, though the 
last train had gone for Tollers Ferry, 
he hitched up his fastest horse to 
a sulky and drove there. Mr. 
Brown had not been seen by the 
friends living on the road. He 
had left the inn, as the telegram 
said, the night before. A coun- 

however, came into the 
bar while Mr. McLoskie was there, 
and affirmed to having seen a 
buggy driven by a ‘stylish-looking 
chap’ along the Bandon Road. 
Now, Bandon was a small station 
on another railway, twenty miles 
off. By twelve o’clock that night 
Mr. McLoskie was there. His 


own buggy and horse were at the - 


livery-stable by the station, sure 
enough. ‘The gentleman owning 
them had left by the night train 
twenty-four hours ago’—so said 
the ostler—‘was to be back 
by the morning train from To- 
ronto.’ Had he luggage? ‘ Yes, a 
portmanteau.’ With there turn of 
Mr. McLoskie to Lakeville the fol- 


lowing day, the first notes of an im- 
pending catastrophe reached the 
upper circles of Lakeville. It was 
astonishing how the news spread. 
The excitement was intense, For 
two days theye was almost as little 
business transacted in offices as 


on the day of the picnic. There 
was still room for hope, but the 
news ran like wildfire along the 
country road. People came driv- 
ing in to hear the latest news or 
to learn the exact truth. It was 
something like four days before 
the suspicion that an audacious 
outrage had ‘been practised on 
Lakeville society became a cer- 
tainty. By Mr. McLoskie’s activity 
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it was then ascertained that an indi- 
vidual, corresponding in appear- 
ance to Mr. Brown, had passed 
the Customs at Niagara, and 
vanished into the great ‘ mael- 
strom’ of the republic beyond. 
Mr. McLoskie’s special activity is 
explained by the fact that he was 
by far the greatest sufferer, in 
fact the only great victim, in a 
financial sense. The entire ex- 
pense of that huge picnic, the 
steamer included, he found him- 
self to have either defrayed or 
to be responsible for. In short, 
that gentleman found _ himself 
to have entertained the whole 
of Lakeville society in an un- 
precedentedly splendid manner, 
without even the satisfaction of 
getting the credit for such lavish 
hospitality. So great was the 
sum that it rendered insignificant 
the amount of Mr. Brown's board 
and the occasional small enter- 
tainments he had given his friends 
at the hotel. I am happy to 
be able to state, however, that 
Mr. McLoskie was ultimately only 
u loser to the extent of this latter 
account ; fur to the credit of the 
people of Lakeville, as soon as 
they had pulled themselves to- 
gether after the first shock, a 
committee was formed, and an as- 
sessment was made against every 
guest at the unhappy water-festival, 
also that this, I am happy to say, 
was met in every instance cheer- 
fully, so great it was felt would 
have been the injustice to the 
worthy landlord of the McLoskie 
House. The remaining portman- 
teau in Mr. Brown’s room con- 
tained little or nothing of the — 
smallest value, that astute gentle- 
man having carried off everything 
that was worth carrying off the 
night before the picnic. If Mr. 
McLoskie was the greatest suf- 
ferer financially, Mrs. Adair was 
undoubtedly the chief of the vic- 
tims in other respects. Her case 





was far the worst, in fact. The 
former could at least walk about 
and swear ; the latter hid herself 
for weeks. The exact propor- 
tions of disappointment, — love, 
chagrin, and wounded self-esteem 
of which her misery was composed, 
I do not pretend to adjust. Asa 
leader of Lakeville society, in her 
character of ‘ Countess,’ she was at 
any rate known no more. The 
following year, to the great grief 
of her friends and the joy of her 
enemies, she sold her house, 
and is still to be found, bearing 
the name under which we have 
known her, in one of the many 
small towns which dot the shores 
of Lake Erie. 

These two were undoubtedly 
the chief sufferers ; but Lakeville 
society at large suffered a heavy 
blow. A stifled groan of anguish 
rent its ranks when the worst 
was known. Happily, everybody 
within them was in the same box. 
The blow had been so lightning- 
like in its descent; the homage 
paid to this stranger so unusual, 
so unprecedented ; the disillusion 
so cruelly abrupt. Not a moment 
had been allowed for ‘ hedging.’ 
It is true that there were some 
who were mean enough to try 
and gain credit for past expres- 
sions of warning or suspicion, but 
nobody remembered them, or, at 
any rate, acknowledged to doing 
so. The only consolation each 
individual had was in the re- 
flection of his own feelings in 
his neighbour’s face. It was dis- 
tinctly as a corporate body that 
the upper circles of Lakeville had 
suffered, not only in the eyes of that 
great half-educated aggressive pro- 
letariat that in new countriesis more 
restive and jealous under the sense 
of social inferiority than in old 
ones, but, what was still worse, 
in the eyes of neighbouring and 
rival towns—a laughing-stock, in 
short, for the whole provinces of 
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Ontario and Quebec. What would 
they say in Chunkboro’, and 
Stumptown, and Blowville, and 
all those rival towns who accused 
Lakeville of putting on airs in 
social matters? What would they 
say in Montreal and Toronto when 
the news was blazed all over 
Canada by the local press with 
characteristic embellishments? 
Lakeville editorial ardour had 
made Mr. Brown, his doings, his 
hospitalities, and his opinions a 
frequent theme through all these 
weeks, and Lakeville editorial 
enterprise had three columns of 
print on the great picnic twelve 
hours before the catastrophe was 
even suspected. What driving of 
quills there would be from the 
Ottawa river to the shores of 
Lake Huron, at the expense of 
the Lakevilleites! ‘Lakeville’s big 
Britisher bolts ; ‘ Lakeville’s great 
Englishman on the run for San 
Francisco ; ‘ Lakeville’s mammoth 
picnic, and who paid for it; 
‘Great demand for sackcloth and 
ashes in the lumber city; ‘An 
Englishman too much for our aris- 
tocratic neighbours ’—all this, and 
more than this, had to be endured. 
I think if at this time a vote on 
the annexation question had been 
taken at Lakeville, the old country 
would have been thrown over by 
an overwhelming majority. Lake- 
ville never saw—never even heard 
of—Mr. Montague Brown again in 
the flesh, but his spirit was always 
with them. The town, big and im- 
portant as it now is, hhas scarcely 
yet shaken off his memory and 
the ridicule attached to it. The 
reimbursement so generously ren- 
dered to Mr. McLoskie by the 
guests at the famous picnic en- 
tailed so high an individual assess- 
ment that a ‘ Lakeville picnic’ be- 
came an expression for all lavish 
outdoor entertainments for years 
afterwards. As for me, had I 
been older, and not connected by 
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family ties with Lakeville, Mr. 
Brown's escapade would most cer- 
tainly have rendered that charm- 
ing town a very disagreeable place 
of residence. At it was, even 
during the first soreness of the 
blow no one was weak or ill- 
natured enough to throw any of 
the blame on my inexperienced 
head. I was but among the first 
of the dupes, though the innocent 
means of bringing this disaster on 
my friends. I have spent almost 
every alternate summer since those 
days among them ; and it is many 
years since that the name of Mr. 
Montague Brown has lost its 
sting. We still discuss at times 
—that is, those who are left upon 
the spot to do so—lying round 
the camp fires on the islands in 
the lakes, or in the grand club- 
rooms that have taken the place 
of the modest apartments where 
Mr. Brown was welcomed—we 


still, I say, discuss that remark-° 


able man, his talents and his 
social gifts. We talk of him as 
men talk of some old campaign or 
adventure which they have shared 
long years ago, and which form a 
sort of link binding them together 
amongst constantly changing sur- 
roundings. His name marks a 
former era in the social life of 
Lakeville, round which the few of 
us who remember it love to 
huddle, as it were, and spread our 
hands occasionally over the embers 
of its memories, now robbed of all 
their sting. 

Mr. Brown vanished without 
leaving behind him the slightest 
clue, either by word or document, 
to the mystery of his existence in 
Canada. Nothing further would, 
in all probability, have ever 
come to our knowledge concern- 
ing him but for an accident. 
The following winter I was in 
England. A friend of mine, who 
lived at a well-known watering- 
place in the west of England, 
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sent me a clipping from the 
Toronto Blade some months old, 
describing, in terms I was familiar 
with, the old Brown story. ‘I 
enclose you,” he said, ‘a cutting 
from a Toronto paper that is some- 
times sent to our butler by a rela- 
tive in Canada. I was looking at 
it the other day, when the name 
of Lakeville, in large letters— 
being your head-quarters out there 
—caught my eye. I soon found 
that you were not the only friend 
of mine that haunted that remote 
spot, for, as I live, you have had 
our “‘Admirable Crichton” among 
you. Don’t say a word in excuse 
for having been made a fool of 
by him. Of course he fooled you. 
There is not a community in Asia, 
Africa, Europe, or America that 
he would not take in. He is one 
of the most delightful men that 
ever walked the earth, and ought 
to be pensioned by Government 
to save him from such extreme 
measures as he resorts to for a 
living. There is no mistaking him 
from this graphic description. No 
doubt in the world about his 
identity. He was Mr. Smythe, 
however, whilst sojourning in 
our town, and left in the night 
just about the time you sailed 
for Canada last year. He was 
beloved of all till he left, when 
a deficit of something like four 
hundred pounds to our people 
robbed his memory of much of 
that charm it would otherwise 
have had for them. The stories 
of his antecedents are too wild 
and contradictory to be worth re- 
peating, more especially as they 
did not crop up till his disap- 
pearance gave a stimulus to local 
imagination. He did not get to 
be quite such a grandee with us 
as in your Canadian town ; but I 
think we were quite as. much 
taken aback by his collapse as 
your folks were. Socially there 
was no doubt but that he was a 
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gentleman and a thorough man of 
the world. Never was a mauvais 
sujet more perfectly disguised.’ 
From that day to this I have 
never heard of my whilom fellow- 
traveller. What his real name 
was, or what his former career 
had been, 1 know no more now 
than I did then. Had I been for 
any length of time in England 
after these events happened, curi- 
osity would have prompted me 
to investigate the matter ; but the 
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case was otherwise, and the im- 
mediate interest of the question 
died away. Since those days I 
have made dozens of pleasant 
acquaintances on board Atlantic 
steamers, but have never got over 
the shock of this early adventure 
sufficiently to avoid an almost 
morbid shrinking from anything 
like a prolonged intimacy after 
the ship had touched the wharf 
and my feet rested once again 
on terra firma. 





IN SWITZERLAND. 


Asove my head the sky is blue, 
Matching the rippling lake in hue. 
All round about the mountains rise, 
A green delight to weary eyes. 


Here, where the place is warm and fair, 

Where soft moss grows, where all the air 

Is sweet with pungent scent of pine, 

Stretched, prone and passive, I recline. 

Around me lie the books and rugs, 

The basket, boiler, teapot, mugs, 

And all the other things that we 

Have carried up for work and tea. 

Walled round with tomes of ponderous size, 

Her pen the busy Ellen plies. 

Kit Marlow is her theme. Enough 

I’ve had of all your dead men’s stuff. 

Kit Marlow’s dead since long ago, 

And I'm alive to-day, I know. 

Heigho! I kick my heels i’ the sun ! 

What matter if the work's undone ? 

Give me the warm sweet air, the sound 

Thet Nature whispers soft around, 

The lights and shadows in the trees, 

And let them write their books that please. 
AMY LEVY. 








